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A Lancaster University proposal to 
close four departments and a 
regional -study centre is an attempt 
to make life so unpleasant for aca- 
demics that Lliey will want to leave, 
cl nit n staff. 

The rwuposnl contained in » re- 
pore Sti'iiU'fU’ fnr thu 1980 f, drawn 
up liv a small dcve-lupnicur commit- 
tee chaired by Professor PliiHp Hey- 
Hie vice chance [lor, is sharply 
criticized in several papers drawn 
up J».v Affected staff. 

The plan is thilL Hie departments 
of Russian, Central and South East 
European Studies, Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, European Studies 
and Hie Centre for North West 
Regional Studies be phased out 
within four years. A final decision 
wMi be made by on extraordinary 
meeting of Semite on June 11. 

The Association of University 
Teachers lias called its own extra- 
ordinary meeting for June 10 and 
the vice chancellor has agreed to 
address R. 

The report makes the unprece- 
dented proposal that students, al- 
ready offered firm places for Rus- 
sian studies next year should be 
found places at obiter universities. 
Mr Trevor Phillips, president or the 
National Union of Students ' tins 
week described this as a shabby 
move and said every pressure would 
be put on Lancaster to rescind .the 
recommendation, 

“ Lancaster has panicked- i»< terms 
of the financial situation and the 
University Grau ts. Committee report 
nu Russia iv ^Studies, They are -quite 
pvematiure' and • as . «, result . this 
business of -wipting- .to shunt bOoplb 
off to other uni vie r sit Ids . will be an 


of Advanced Technology and since 
CATs jenjov lower prestige in the 
student n racket it is unlikely that 
this step will help to raise the 
quality of luime intake.” 


He snys that the proposed strategy 
does nothing tn meet the financial 
problems either in ti mitts or extent. 


“. . . unless (he statement (that if 
staTf c! itn i vc inn tu iiinve nr arc 
tumble to. direct savings would not 
be large) is to be understood as 
suggest lug that Hie object . . . is to 
make life sn unpleasant that they 
will c house lo go else where in the 
shnri term.” 

lie says that there is h deliberate 
ret'ii-vj! to accept academic argu- 
ments in its review of the humani- 
ties and that it is unfa-ir to concen- 
trate on small departments as re- 
quest » for staff have in same cases 
been systematically refused over the 
yeurs. 

The report is insular a<nd calls Into 
question the university's commit- 
ment tn new ideas. The offer of 
staff redevelopment Is cynical and 
superficial, he says. 

let its response the department 
of Central and South Eastern 
European. Studies points out that 
the university la boiled Ic a centre 
of excellence in 1976, and it - is 
admired both in Britain and abroad. 

. It is also unrealistic to assume that 
the unique Cotnenius library could 
be sustained- ill the absence of a 
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face £50m | »« 6 - 1980 No397 - SM 

ilea bin j London gets li 

by John O’Leary 9 

Tl.«e London ton.,.*. «, J ' ' SJM^ESS, 

fr 3 nm f ^ -set aside bv the Gov 

rir?.? wrvim at |? *i° the universities to a 

turn set vices tf the Inner Lotid fees for overseas si 

Education Authority is dubaoMW l- v 'f'.A »' to London. • Only . 

accordtug to research published tJ to receive any of th, 

weeK - ISiSSS * Pull details of 

A report by Mr Tony Invert ill Crants Committee's 

North East London Polwechokl 1 f V ' cation are being k 

details the cost to the venom b*-| ^ the Institutions cc 

oughs of operating wldibt the llift I V '-'"i- 3 €mHT£ -Y/ their shore. Butt 

and concludes that without mm] \~; j* \W'L (/ t0 S" to die Univo 

mechanism to spread cosit in fcf t'AySMl? w|»^s #) with the largest sbo 

capital there would be Uiu'jhftti ‘ / der being allocate ( 

in rate burden' and level* of iwou I $ .v-1 sity of Menchest 

The three boroughs which votiJ ‘ ^yy - Xrffl Science, and Teclit 

suffer most include WandmwVf bt deciding how 

one of the main advocate] of 1 aT *' . fund m. protect pc 
lution of the eduention service. It I S. * *' nnrticulur impa 

Travers estimates that, togtthf versitv Grants Con 

widi Greenwich and Levrislian, il: S Jft&JA !" avoid giving 

borough presently benefits from fin 1 incentive to Court d 

system of resource equallzatioa i.I them out as probl 

the tune of more ttan £40m. I • give them all extra 

In an analysis of costs and tai l H.?„°?.!l 0 A v . ma,,y ' 

fits calculated by compaHog tow. I Tiffin 1 wua 

buttons to the ILEA with the sin < I Kfll ' .u7i iey i.« ttv V to i£ 

the school-age population, 1 thi r; 1 ■ [.,{ .-—eda/v- • , -°V r m “ < * 

port deduces that only four bv I . »*• - 1 ' 1 ^ • ■*>& »ider giving diem 

oughs are ** net losers” under th | postgraduate work 

present an-angementg. The bi^ | Pt Ptdctt : pre-arranged grants by a fall in overs 
contributor la Westminster ,btt it) 1 ' . 7 • 

th e S pr e^n t 8 s^s tera woilab ita g 1 Att)ltrRtlOH j J 

of London, which pays more roi I JL J 

£120m for a tdfooMgi OT«P»J fAitilbAiiirarC 

of about 160, . ! ,ty\ Iwl£$ll|rCr$ * • j j 

Tbe ocher bovoiigbi to h)je«d| 1 Vl/I llCfl 

according to the report, Krtayni The dunceMWl colldg^' lecturers ’ 

aquatizatioiv in. London ..^^1 «wld fallow school teacliers into 

Mner London 'Educatidn arigtradon on .their 1980 pay,doim ManrtoWer forecai 

ilZ£r** *“ a | -w.fc.-whS7 .nV: laswsn 






Grants Committee's suggested allo- 
cution are being kept secret while 


Science, and Technology alloSm UMLST UoMb^Limtiau ihan reflect, to itidivithiul univer- 

In deciding how to allocate the CeW n m^ shies, the Govcrtim out's i gutieral In- 

fund to protect postgraduate work jj |W fund 3 while odfu^ nrm "« tlic le(el ot funding." 

‘ 1 oorlwulur importance, the Uni- v Il/n V«i Universities should not assume 


Lord Lcverhultne (left), the new chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, at the university's dairy farm last week before- his installation. 
With him arc Professor J. O. L. King (right) who becomes presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons next month aud 
Mr Michael Cute ton, the farm manager. Lord Leverhulme, chair- 
man of the farm's management committee, succeeds the late Sir 
Kenneth Wltearc. 

Scotland ‘neglecting adults 3 


department. 

.Staff at the regional study centre 
point pul that the unit acts as an 
ambassador for the university. 

Mr Alan Wood, of the Russian 
.department,' said . everyone' was 
' dismayed, -with the. report. ■ • “ We 
. .ai*o determined to resist it so ti^at 
the ui>h of expertise thathas b'eeii 
developed can he maintained and- 
,w>; can' 'continue to contribute to 
; the' intellectual, life ; of : the; -mjlvor-, 

- tthIuLaI.m C.. ' 


,• r, • 

•• .i : -' 


M; 


off t» otiier 'universities will be an 
atooihife disaster. 1 . ■ , ; 

Seine' atiaff. oldhti. Mtey. jverp hot 
consulted about. "the report 'aiVd 

up^veratty '.wi®h&*s to mpY^‘ bbv^Vdl) 
• the.; VuiijiSe'- «ihd ^bativji ot. <j - CoMege 

• CzSfissrt^t 


rejection . of 1 a U.GC proppwl ‘ tb H ' 
* pbasa . dbt ■ tire - do fraytment ,1»as I been ; 
rsEercBd : 'to- the v faculty', board,, 
- win 9)1 nibets- 'next October. .... 


The Scottish education system is 
geared to initial preparation for 
the young, often leading to 'serious 
deficiencies in post-scuool educa- 
tion, says, the Scottish Institute of 
Adult Education,- pi a reply to. the 
Council for Tertiary Education in 
Scotland, set up to review Scot- 
land’s tertiary system/. 

. The institute maintains there is 
a .fundamental: Imbalance betWpen 
, provision tnade for initial-. and post- 
. initial education and a failure to 
resiMuid to Hie concept of recurrent 
education and rite changing age 
structure of the population. . ■ • 

' k 'h is almost Its though di?fcilisjoi| 
and • Rebate on -d\f rftlatlortsWp 
•between, axi’6rifirtqe and leantitig, the 
impMcathHis br accelerating' Mono- 
,.ihic. and--: social * dumge>«nd->. tire 
- jJr-jnhiples' of continuing- Hf elone' or 
< recui'rent v eduaatiou •••- lead ' .nevCr 
• tafcen place " say$ tiic insjStvte.' : 


T-t says there should be policy 
decisions on basic, continuing 
nod recurrent education and sug- 
gests that the council set up a work- 
ling group on adult and recurrent 
education. It points Out Hint the 
majority of tue adult population 
left school with , no qualifications 
and that adult literacy, adult, edu- 
cation and community; education 
agencies confirm that many 'people 
: are unable -to, take.-, -advantage of 
* further' education and ' training 
opportunities as they lack basic 
1 skills such as liteyaqy. and numeracy. 

The. institute says there . is con- 
' adorable'-. ?cqpe for. s cooperation' 
betweaniusHt^tfona.; 

It Urges education institutidba tp 
- make pi-ovjsioi( for pl^eur. studants 
(with pdrt-tiqi^ .^oiq-^es ^ur^qa tb< 

■ day and ‘eyenipg'fndiy^duaUred, prq- ; ' 
■' ’ gi-ahimcs. ' “• - 
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London gets lion’s share from UGC 


by Ngaio Crequcr But riiosc nut pre-selected at this A lib u ugh the grants were much os 

About three-quarters of die money stage will have no fall-back. The expected, there was no guarantee 

•set aside by the Government tu help Universities on the list will be that they would be sufficient to 
the universities to adapt to full-cost able to argue for a larger allocation cope with pay settlements and gen- 

fees for overseas students is to go' but this is unlikely -to be at Lon- eral price increases, he said, 

to London. Only. others are don’s expense since the UGC As Dr Parkes. ohairman of the 
to receive any of the £5m allocation, believes Hie greatest risks are to UGC. has told jJie universities by 
Full details of the University ,tJ specialist schools- Lord Annun, “ "" 



era! price increases, lie said ”” d geo I World War III ? 

As Dr Parkes, chairman of the . 

UGC. has told the universities by W. W, RostOW COUlpatCS 

letter, die grant had to be worked t _ « .. . 

out before it was known how many tOdtiy S WOnQ tCTlSlOn Wit 
overseas students would eventu- |h n * IQU nn H 1Q10 aiu 
ally turn up, before tihe senes of Hint OI I^l^f anti fyjyaiK 


the vico-chancellor, said: “I am 
naturally delighted that the Univer- 
sity’s specially difficult, situation 


Wk k 


today's w’orld tension with 
that of 1914 and 1939 and 
defines the special dangers 
we confront in the 198Gs» 
10 ' 


Despite having the next largest 


vcisiiv Grants Committee has tried 
to avoid giving universities the 
incentive to Court deficits by helping 
them out as problems occur, or to 
give them all extra money irrespec- 


trom tnu rund, while other pro- 
vincial universities may also feel 
some resentment at the size of 
London’s windfall. 

Mr Geuff-rcy Custoit, secretary of 


that the grant figures have uny 
rein Linn with tbu three financial 
hypotheses put to them by the 


Mr ueu tt rev Luaton, secretary or " 

the Committee of Vice-Chancellors committee at the end 9^. y®*» . 


and Principals, said it remained to 


Ot Pirkn : pre-arranged grants 

Arbitration 


' . j 1 * . , umi a i mupun, earn u ibitiaiiivu tu 

tive of how many overseas students- be seen whether £Sm was anything 
they attract. . • like enough to copo with the prob- 

They have told particular umver- ] e m. Big questions remained both 


No decisions will be tn-ade on this, 
the letter says, until autumn. 

But universities ere warned Hint 
it would be " wise to exercise 


The Movement 
David Lodge review 
Blake Morrison’s new 
book on English poetry 
and fiction of the 1950s* 
14-15 


sit ies ho w much ST ^uld con- S, dils^Son the S issue of ulmtit new academic pro- _ 


sider giving them to protect tlicir . the recurrent grants announced 
postgraduate work if it is affected this week l»y Mr Mark Carlisle, 


by a fall in overseas students. 


Secretary of State for Education. 


are cat 
Chelsea. 


^ckness ballot i Specialist retraining urged for 
“ *rtii»e K women teacher u 


:■**}** j i-; 


jnst ouce 'ft week, but in smaller 
It. h Socradc vreiy of 

, . ..wuiuif'' -olrfird 

phllftsAphw . tb‘ be, ' felled frotft 

/‘-^^J-VribvaWai: ; . V: i 





•Mr Travers says the 
native to inossive ratetoCreiWf 
some boroughs, would AM g 
ductlon of a new- 
CoaM .with sIwUjT "SS* 

.sent - system.- -TWs? 

.direct :. GovemroOut' vdeaiwm^ 
local- antliority. 

•■grasaSfttaraH! 

•• “ The addltionsT equslMjJ * 

.quired would be large* - ,*£*?■' I* 
existing _ niedtartl^ma 

la 

KjualWWy 


exfstiue 
gather , 
CJtv lost 
* ele 


Arbitration Hard facts needed from 

industry, MPs are told 

<wuU fallow school teachers into w y . 

gtojidon on .their 1980 pay, claim Manpower.. >r^dg' cgnt^W htoAttf. 
wawej . dqs - week . when , union ■ vide a basis for. plan nib g- in- higher because it.cama under. -three & 
kweti rejected a hew -management education, MPa heat'd ' this week, ment departments' )/[i- A. J. 1 
•fferof 9 per cent- 1 — reduced ' to take Experts on manpower- studies, in: . chairman of tlie • Aevocfatlc 
♦nwfli of the Creek Commission’s eluding a represeutatiyofirpm: the r Graduate Careers Adviwcy Se 
{ pet tent *rdrT • Department of Industry, were giving r tdld comttmtee, V-: ' ‘ 


continued on back page 
• Recurrent grant ollocatlons, 

-page 3 

California’s 
Proposition 
Nine rejected 


jJlMdon on their 1980 pay, claim Manpower.. AirWa^da' c«nitet v prai; 

oerdeaed . this - week . when , umon ; vide .v basis for planning, in- higher because it.caiha undei. tfirer> 
rejected a hew management education, MPa heaVd ' this week, ment departments' -Jdi- A. J. 


ciucnng a represeuwByoi Train ne tiraduatc careers AdVlWty Services 
. Department of Industry, were* giving f tdld tb^comUlUtee. , • . T; -■ • ■ : 

their view to jbe House qf Commons u We;' are very badly lacking the 

rv-.' -.LI.^V IMU .Ml ailiimt nn - l-.r . . j JiUj..! j J.. • 


lugiier education. This W^k they 
iwfiich would bave cut the State's 


Pm-t-time women tejdien Should 
‘ha 'offered, retrsinbig , ih igjfetialist 
5«K>Hage "subjects - .to intireaSe thqlr 
career -prospects,^ a report bbb- 
llshed by the Equal Opportunities' 
’.Coni mission has . recommended. - 

The i'eport, by t>r 'Ann Trowh 
-and; Ms ; Gall Need itedi; of Lancas- 
iter . University* looks ttt Ht^' role 
-and -status ,. 'of/ pferttti hie tfeachers' 
and -the problems ;fbr . wOrtifen ' tea-’ 
»r»d -schools, mused? 'by*.'*' 
reduct I qii in. pan-iioie, teachili^. 

'1ft' ' lilghliWirt’; the .-career- pcob-. 
leibs part-time tfeadievs face ‘Wi tit 
thdir low status. Door nav aud aen. 


^cret 4eRl 

from f rent-. page- v 1 ; —v f . . ; . 
Mlettive * freckly , j tiirdo-dqy strikes 
by' Hip ErSi \ (>nly'bno furtltoi' bduV 

cuiinunl ; MlliM! P.miMiI ' Cyili^ 


AsstmaHOnL' -stresses- - (jbe * serious 
desmgo -lu. :>yoirtch : t*!cchet4‘ fctireers' 
through ; yeeotry to the proftsstoff ' 


to teaching. j ■ * ’ 

If says', tiwt. : Hipir, career 
prospects could v he . greatly, in- 
; creased wltfi retraiqipg Ip slioi'tnge 
subjects, such as maths,- science,' 
craft design .or technology.. . 

.-. "The. courses should bo planned 
with family responsibilities in mind. 
This woirfd not only, create greater 
importunities fbr part-time /teachers ' 
but would also provide models /rich 
winch sclioolgirls could Identic and. 
improve' thfeir achievement- :jp mjsttlis. 
aud science subjects”, says the', 
report., ...... .... . . - , . 

• .yS u-al^p fecomihends tltet lh service. 
.-.tralmpg , should be made available 
to ,P«rt •■time teachers pn ■ Hie same 


rules would-. ho 


-need. of* further, guidi 

Si 1 m»?S niemit n^hunore research and hard 
Professor future. npM ? 

Education; Mr Mark ^ afire 1 e> < • :.yf iqSnstrjr paid 
$§&£ ' Wl .wymed ts to bring, the * Pj^er^f oreca|^ 
award inline wtih ^gatrfes were 11 

.wjU'.be .paid from Sap- 

Uflwtn litee hold off Eoiiig to 
raitjtfon but it- now seeing urr- 
■Mf-thitithpr can . continue to do | 

IS > • , t . . , I 

liner cent offer to lecturers 
tMoqditional pii Professor Clegg 
Perming his calculations. .-..Wltn 
^ Umisslmi that his recommenda- 

wre 4 per cent too bigli, it was 

cted tiiat a pew.prt|r, M 

*- 9.2: percent ftittdfl -| the Department sa 
teachers would: follow- . • 
ment worked out- the. re 


r - t ZZ The, HE. system was however in , Independent' body Miat coUW pet ferrmed : people m scare cqi 
^ nsed.tiJuRnr guidance and -this - over the divisions within the civil -and universities by • showing 
meant fliuplKmorfi ^research and hard service was badly needed. P roposition Nine enjoyed a ti 

?«V5i lnfotanatioil?WA.ate fnturn npeda «■ ■> , - v - r • .li Ikld it \W. Igwwt LU , ■ f i . 7 ^ 


Jsition Nine enj 


r even eras 

tiie year 
Colleges 
dng that 
a two tb 


Flying University 
A special correspondeirt 
describes the hazards 
facing Poland's unofficial 
Society for Academic 
Courses, 7 ■ 

Paul TJatii^r r^porfe Item; » 
Paris on’ British attempt* 
to widen the campaign of , 
support, for Czech ■ 

philosopher Julius; Tomii^ 

8 i - • : ■ - • . { 


was also"' vltei; * «“ 
than saying 


1 Raster 
en- 
sure 


mv . - 

ided the -eluctora 
- to . 


services. 

whose 


adufltes who 


Environmental studies . 
Keith Clayton, Aiastair 
Pitty and -R- J ■ Johnston • 
are among contributors to 
four pages of reviews, • . 


"to /Part-time teacjiera on ■ the same 
. terms as. full -time" staff- This would . 
.. Include \ access ,;to < degree . courses 
and the payhwjnt pf fees. ] ... 


easons for re^ldtag ®. anv 


d an 06 to 

exartMMvtbk. '«g2EP^t 
decent .tinder a 


jSSSSSS ^wowled about 

of » *sV cent budgot 

“Howard J»K‘*i n C a 5 Soo ^‘sTcoo- 
P^mons 13 ,4° o„o 

tl-ibuted to tlie oorea allBn *iIng 


voters 

ipanner 


by C h arlo ttfi : Barry ’ 


ir Anises :tp . house’, the project krtd 


further. e'ddcflAfdh Sector- Is boe^hlg 

rtid indtistnoi; Action. . ■: ; <; 




.-. Some, ..months ago,: the research 
•’ councils mode It clear; that although 
1 they would favour 1 having premjsea 
• ' In .. Lotidoji - tvfiere ■ CATCH-, could 
;• have -close pon^cts will) both the 
r ‘ aril service r and Indiiptry, thpre had 
: • been tittiv aeOoiiJi^aTiyitig problem of 


:T))m . 

fdcip^ the. 


tlia . ■ orgitt fztji'g ■; 
qATCH- which U 
-M^pbdei .- SlvaitU' ft 



: ■ been . tihe. aeeaijipaTiyiug problem of 
: die COet. of : premisos 'jn tile capital . 
city , Wmchr.v'iiUgge^ed: . 'timfei.-they 
tiould comider lappRcatioTw'., fj'niti 
: - ipstkudods 'which catild provide 
fr&E ! SpaCuVi. V ; ., ■ 

, > Since: that, Marrah&ter • unirisrf* 
/ aity, and. ^ - -dumber.- 'of; colleges 
: 1 Wf mlu ' London. Univerphy, as . ivel 1 . 




jLhwafslty ; -research thlroughoul 
Countries has befetl tevealed 

rettOTt'.pr^ttMd. by; die 

':- • .Gove 
r'‘ T snolall 
• Chon 
: - increase 
and tin 
'. These 

- TKwh liqd Development..,^ j 



solution proposed 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMpi^ 



by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 
Scotland's tertiary education sector- 
needs radical arid urgent reform, 
»ajrs the Scottish Further Education 
Association, which represents lec- 
turers in further education colleges. 
' In reply to die Council for Terti- 
ary Education, which is to review 
die structure end management of 
certipjy, education in Scotland, the 
' -tssociadon says that Scotland lags 
behind all other advanced industrial 
notions iu the scale and quality of 
or a vision. . 

It calls for a network of local 
colleges and an expanded system of 
regional colleges to be established 
as soon as economic circumstances 
permit, in an effort ro achieve a 
unrni where ut least 80 per com 
of 1645 year olds take part in 
education after school, rather than 
th6 present 5f> per cent. 

Jt adds : " To even suggest clos- 
ing ; a college, of whatever type, 
while other colleges are overflow- 
ing, should be to invite ridicule and 
yet that suggestion is made." A 
potential obstacle to flexibility is 
staff attitudes, it suggests, but 'says 
is was the almost total lack of in- 
volvement of college of cducution 
staff in decision making about their 
future which led tn the present 
defensive and suspicious stance. 

The association calls for a unified 
Scottish tertiary education and 
training system, saying it sees little 
merit _1n the present multiplicity of 
agencies providing higher educa- 
tion, teacher and technical educa- 
tion, careers guidance and com- 
munity and adult education. It adds 
that as most provision inevitably 
■middles local, authority boundaries 
and that only Strathclyde region is 
big enough to provide a .compre- 
hensive and professional service, 
the entire tertiary system should 
oejrun on a Scotland-wide bnkis. 

The association comments that 


impossible. In Ayr, Glasgow, 1 1nmil- 
lon, Edinburgh. Falkirk, Dundee 
and Aberdeen there are substantial 
underemployed resources in col- 
leges of education while in neigh- 
bouring colleges, in some cases less 
than a mile away, there nrc really 
acute accommodation and stuffing 
problems. 

It stresses that it takes a compre- 
hensive view of tertiary education, 
seeing it not as whnt happens in 
it stated range of Institutions, but a 
phase of education concerned with 
making the most of human potential 
from me end of schooling through- 
out ad\i|t life. 

While- t'he further and higher 
education systems are t-he principal 
elements in this, says the associa- 
tion, It urges the council to consider 
the adult and community education 
system, trade union education 
agencies, the careers service^ as well 
ns the universities, including the 
Open University, and tbe Council 
for National Academic Awards, 

AIL colleges over a certain size, 
and groups of smaller .colleges, 
should enjoy tile degree of .financial 
and professional autonomy at pre- 
sent enjoyed by the grant aided col- 
leges, it maintains, suggesting that 
this could be achieved with an 
agreed general budget and agreed 
academic plan spanning. 

" Central institutions ond colleges 
of education enjoy a high degree af 
delegation which, like the univer- 
sities, they have used imaginatively. 
Local authority colleges enjoy very 
little. The most trivial matters, 
such as attendance oh courses and 
minor purchases, are closely con- 
trolled by tho education authorities. 

“On the academic side there lias 
been some delegation to academic 
boards, but largely at tbe expense 
Of the principal rather than the edu- 
nnd never of 


cation committee ami never 
Powers with financial implications, 

thus all effective decision making is 

while there seems to be' redeploy- reserved to the directorate, most 
jiient of resources within iustitu- of whom have' no personal experi- 
Itons, there Is little between institu- enen of the tertiary Sector. 

“Within colleges, there is a gep- 
eral reluctance to delegate authority 
to depart marital add ’course' level; 

f uobablv because of Lhc example set 
rom above, when delegation does 
J - is often delegation of un- 
decisions • tor example 
Such unsavoury obli- 
gations would be mors, tolerable if 
they were the .corollary of more, 
positive authority ", says tbe report. 


lions. ' Several central institutions. 

It point* put, have, moved, progres- 
sively irway frbm thfcir 4 traditional 
nionotcchnic roles, as have -locnl 

authority colleges, systematically , ... 

'twitching resources from such fields occur, it is ofu 
as -mining, textiles and shipbuilding popular decisi 
into puslnepa / studies^ computer financial cuts. ! 
studies and electronics. - - 1 — * ' ■ 

" But such rational- redeployment 
of resources between sectors seems 



extremism 



Poly sharpens its economy axe 


by Dnvid Jobbins 


of all London polytechnics — and the 
second, largest in the Country. 


economics is snared annti, 
rtient must go? ’ 0therdE P^- 


NELP’s academic board has come Senior departmental u , 
out tirmly against the threatened challenged the rea£lnc S tlJ " 

* — - closure? Thay^^t-hi 0 ; '** 

course is . co«-efM? e 


closure. A resolution passed at its 
Inst meeting noted the recommenda- 
tion from the ad hoc committee of 
governors. It added that viable 


The first formal step towards 
closing North East London Poly- 
technic's applied economics depart- 
ment has been taken— despite 
opposition from senior staff and 
continuing protests ham the unions. 

The new polytechnic development 
plan, which calls for the closure <19 
part of an economy package, now 
has the backing of the powerful 
governors* policy nhd resources sub- 
committee. 

The next stage is when the gov- 
ernors consider the plan on June 
20 . 

The applied economics BSc has die and applied research. He is repot .,™ tu # a . me oepartment ha* ucS 
largest intake of economics students to have told staff that if applied time equivalent staff posts, * 


minor savings cam be acSart 
governors, it aaaen mat viaote closing the department ■ IhTu ^ 
courses should not be closed and is no evidence of overall * 
that no case has been made for axing economics graduates • that h y ^ 
the department— one of four origin- for the KELP course has inr 

significantly ; and that H 
employment figures suea«f£ 
course is vocational. * 


ally under threat — and terminating 
its degree course. 

Polytechnic director Dr George 
Brosan has argued that NELP should 

concentrate on vocational teaching with a 1979 intakrwhidi'iZl^ 

rted to 73. The department has 17 ?sS 


The BSc course has 176 siudt,« 

mh ft 1979 intnlrs ...Ci-i. 
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Blueprint for change divides 
staff at Open University 

. « « i 


MSC predicts drastic cut in 
retraining course completions 



l,y charlotte Barry 
. , open University proposal ' f o 
A “,iVh the educational studies • 
‘to aud dismantle the msutuld of 
fiSnal technology « being 
£25 by staff from the two de- 

P TbT l propo»l to reallocate staff 
i r nurses is contained in a dls- 
jJaS paper outlining a “grand 
S’- for the 1980s presented to 
senate last month by the 
”c^h.n«Mor L »rd Perry, 
suggested in the paper are 
J13 changes in the regional stafE 
orxwre of the university an ex- 
of the ccmcinuing education 
En and a strengthen big of aca- 
SS research. The overall aim is 
i increase the efficiency of the 
institution and eliminate unneces- 

“^(Ptn^theT^ducational studies 
faculty say that Lord Perry's pro- 


posal to reallocate the in-service 
teacher training unit to the con- 
tinuing education division, where 
it would form a new institute of 
education, Is ill-founded. They ulsn 
object strongly to the proposed ab- 
sorption of educational psychology 
and educational sociology into the 
social sciences faculty. 

“ The vice-chancellor's proposal 
to split the faculty is not a practical 
one and ignores the need for co- 
herent u it derprn duate and post- 
graduate activities", said the dean 
of tiie faculty. Dr John Raynor. 
*' Moreover, witli over 6S per cent 
of teachers In this country still non- 
graduates we feel we have a major 
contribution to add.” 

The recommendation to incorpo- 
rate che wtJrk of the Institute. 9* 
educational technology into two new 
departments is being opposed by 
stafE on rhe grounds that it would 


have an adverse effect on career 
structures and destroy good liaison 
arrangements within the institute. 

“I thing the argument itself ‘ s 
not a very imaginative one. It 
doesn't show much insight into how 
to change orgBiii/uiiiiiifi or improve 
tli u in ”, said Dr Brian Lowis, the 
deputy director of die institute. 

Within the Open University itself, 
staff arc divided neatly into two 
camps over Lord Perry's blueprint 
for the 1980s. Many feel that there 
is a genuine need for changes in 
the structure and hope the docu- 
ment will provide on opportunity 
for constructive criticism and posi- 
tive recommendations. 

At the other extreme, there are 
those who sec the document, as u 
- ragbag of ideas which are essen- 
; tialjy negative and conceived in the 
context of Government imposed 
cuts. 


by Paul F lather , . 

The total number of training com- 
pletions under the Training Oppor- 
tunities Scheme will he armmd 
60,11(1(1 hv 1982-H.1, which i.s 20,000 
lower I bun in recent years, ii was 
predicted ibis week. 

The main reductions will be in 
clerical and commercial training, 
management training and semi- 
skilled l raining. , There will also, 
he reductions in miscellaneous 
courses. The predictions arc made 
in a report by the Manpower bur- 
vices Commission, A-J imp o reef tic- 
view 1980. 

Ahuut 8 per cent of people com- 
pleting TOPS cuitrstf* belong to 
ethnic minorities, nnd the MSC ex- 
pects this pro pm t ion to stay die 
same in spue of the reduction m 
volume, says die report. The pru- 
poM-d red ucii« m in clerical mid com- 
mercial naming will reduce the 
imiuhcrs nnd proportion of women, 
who account for 40 per cent of com- 
pletions, trained under TOPS. 

. Direct Training Services Is to be 
expanded with around 50,000 em- 


ployed peuplc a year trained hy 
19 H 1-82, com pa rod with 40,000 at 

present. „ .. , i . 

In vie tv nf the predicted subst-m- 
tUI increase in youth uiieiiiplny- 
nienl, MSC is expanding the Youth 
Opportunities Programme liimt 
21(1,1100 entrains in 1979-80 to be- 
tween 250,000 and 2G0.0U0 m 
1980-81. „ . - 

“ Provision for later years m ««• 
frric-ni only to enable a base-hm.t 
of 811-95,1)00 filled places in me main- 
tained", says the MSC, which in- 
tend-, lu press tbe govern m cut . both 
at the annual reviews of the 
arainmc und between reviews, wr 
resources to meet needs as. Uiey 

BL'ISCa 

Community industry, the scheme 
run by the National Association or, 
Ymiiii Clubs which aims to lietp 
yming people with difficulties in au- 
j ii suing from sell on I to work, is to 
cun tin tie at its present level nF 
filled places but the national man- 
agement board Is to review Its role 
and make reeunimeiidarioiis to the 
com mission by tli e end of the year- 


Firth College (left), founded in 1880, next to the modern faculty of biology. 

Sheffield centenary appeal for £1.2m 


Sheffield University has launched 
ail appeal for £1.2m to mark the 
centenary of the foundation of 
Firth College, which later became 
the university. 

In a ceremony launching the 
appeal Inst week. Mr Jim Enrdley, 
chairman, said the main difficulty 
had been selecting a programme of 
priorities in the light of the univer- 
sity's many needs, the economic 
climate, and . what was a realistic 
target. 


He. outlined the .major, iterps . . this purpose. 


included in the appeal. These are 
a university liaison centre, designed 
to help university/community com- 
munication help towards a confer- 
ence/exa mutation hall which will 
increase social facilities, and moder- 
nization of the print unit. 

Sheffield also wants to create a 
special fund to be used to attract 
scholqrs from outside whose emi- 
nence 1 would benefit students and 
research work. It seeks £60,000 for 


Another £200,000 is required u 
provide for three or four fellow- 
sltips to enable engineers, damn 
and lawyers to stay on for bo Bd£ 
tional three years to undertake k- 
search, rather than to leave rfn; 
graduation. 

Other items seeking financial sup- 
port are projects undertaken by tie 
medical faculty, the department of 
metallurgy, and the university's 
phased plan to improve the campus 
environment. 


Foreign students ‘ deserve 
more counselling funds V 

Uiiiv^i-slty departments ' lyith, I 


- — --.“.“mi mu me ■ hi i a 


Campus radio 
sets hopes on 
licence change 

by Paul Flather , ■ ■■ 
Student radio could take tiff_ 


pumpers or oy^rseqis students shp.utd 
get more money for aepdemte coun- 
selling, a 'group of students and 
teachers hi higher education recom- 
mends, 1 
The 


overseas, Britain would . hove to 
become -less. Insular to try to offer 
real superiority. , • 

In- a 1 paper supporting the prin- 
ciple of charging overseas students 
the full cost of their, education in 
Britain, Mr Roger AlfSVdr^of the 


partition's 
students 
will 'hayi 


5WW ? fn»m “the.oa 

® >vidb die culture t-frobi an elite- 


jd 'coming 
whosh -pa 


were not 
and 


: Mr Tawlni.® r0 A^ S W ® r * c a 8 a ^ n 
went to 


ay WBEsra 


MaSgow; 
— a close 
“fairs, says' the 


institution and- reflected in det>a«- ddritt in & Jt overseas stii- 


Malaysia 
tlieir, own 
^ i own 

-'therefore-* come to 


There are 21 , student ntjj 
stations already ' broadcasting w 
estimated audience Of TQjtyi . 
-nm i ■ 1 — the vi 

longer, than local BBC 
University Radio Warwick, 1 on? « 
riie largest stations, broadcasts « 
hours dally. - , 

But many colleges and ynime- 
ties spread over severaj sites 
been put off setting up their s^ 
stations because a separate IfceW* 
is needed for each site. Lm«fl 


Pfggfess- they we making.. * KlBUdOM t£. for each subsequent yeer. , 

W ^ ‘’writing on The National Assonant#,* 

stnd^ml fi r italn - wsumes that ^ rtfaere are i, o Student 


has .n •*. 


v- Hurcn Oi juttol rn if hnl ilc 


uunuungs. ine iudicatloi^s nbUity. to use i kpj! 
the _ Government are -p)^ width.,'? frequency for broad v«P D ^ 
i. do this.. a ,u.,v«nH Mr 


-r 


fJoauce; tho sub- 1 *«' A i 'TT, ,, ’ " i.- hlbitive .costs to li?«Be and^W' 

tvill bo specially of tha liiS« expeb! finfcd ; n eW statioips hpve/Stppped many 

m WnSSr vei? §Q P llfi ges over dent- hnions. . , 

■‘ilsoffiO wsh in- Its. 1 .« In America and. AustrnjM 


Association chairman 
Rose .says ; “ Radio stations ar *. q, 
doubted ly the cheapest, way 
able for getting infortnado" 
to lots' of v.TJeS^e,' * J But ; y 1 *; 
hibitive .costs to license and^ • 


Details of 
the recurrent 
grants 

The details of the ^ersUies* re- 
current grants for 1980-81 were 
announced in the House of Com- 
m-ios on Tuesday. The amounts 
represent almost 80 per cent of uni- 
versity income, most of the remain- 
der coming from tuition fees. The 
University Grants Committee will 
determine the distribution of equip- 
ment and furniture grants at its 
meeting later this month. The 
figures for each university, in mil- 
linns of pounds, are as follows : 
University or Recurrent 

College Grant 

Aston . 13.77 

Bath 8.98 

Birmingham 29.48 

Biadfaid 13.83 

Bnetol 22.08 

Brunei 10.88 

Cambndg* 30.88 

City 9.87 

Durham •',* ■. 12.37 

East Anglia '■ ' 10.77 

Ehbi 6.58 

Exeter 11.69 

Hull 10.95 

Keeto 8.20 

Kent. 8.08. 

Lehoaatar. ' ' 9.88 

Leeds 32.47 

Leicester 12.58 ' 

Liverpool 29.84 

London Graduate School 
of Business Studies 1-08 

London University 191.41 

.Loughborough 12.50 

Manchester Business School 1 .09 
Manchester 36.58 

bniwreity of Manchester 

Institute pf Science and", 
leohnology ' ‘ 15.25 

Nawnastla.' 2.94 

Hotlinghani • 20.47 

Oifcrd 32.54 

Beading ' ' 14.35 

Salford ‘ 14.65 

Sheffield 24.31 

Southampton • 1B.1Q 

Surrey * * “ 11.30 

Sussex ■ 11.17 

Warwick '12.60 

'lotk " ■ 7.10 

University bf .Wales ' 54.74 

Aberdeen - 18.90 

Dundee . ' 12.10 

: Edinburgh ' ' ' ' 32.35 

; Wsigow 31.00 

JJadot-WaR ... ...7.31 

St.Ahdrews 6-84 

Stirling -■ 6.69 

Sisthclyde . ' • 17.13 

TOTAL - • 930.82 


Students 
expect victory 

in fees battle 

Foreign students at two London 
colleges arc now confident that they 
will win their long battle not to 
pay outstanding fees of £61,000 
because they were increased in the 
middle of tlieir academic .year. 

The fees were increased by Brent 
Council for about 1,000 overseas 
students at Kll burn Polytechnic ami 
at the Willesden College of Tech- 
nology after a government circular 
calling for fureigu students to pay 
full cost tees. „ 

A spokesman for Tlrent Loni- 
niunltv Law Centre, which is repre- 
senting the students, said the out- 
standing money had been paid Into 
an independent fund while the s til- 
de is completed their courses and 
final exa.iis. , 

“Our legal advice suggests the 
council is not entitled to raise a 
surcharge after, the course has 
started. Many of’ die students • nfto. 
entered into' a contractual agree- 
ment with the two colleges as part 
of the requirements of the immi- 
gration rules ”, he said. 

A series of test cases are expec- 
ted to settle the dispute. If the 
students win another £40,000 will 
be recouped from the council and 
returned to those overseas students 
who have, already paid tbe sur- 
charges, which vary from £40 to 

£1 Mean while a number of Iranian 
students at colleges ond polytech- 
nics have been expelled because the 
new revolutionary government is 

not' paying chelr fees or because 
they cannot afford the fees them- 

BC Leeds Polytechnic hove expelled 
fiye students and another 20 who 
were on "secondment * td return 
home in' return for having their fees 
paid, are under direst. Another 11 
students at Stockport Technical Col- 
lege face expulsion, and 43 students 
at North East London Polytechnic 
are also under threat. 

The Rational Union of Students 

has made representations to the 

Iranian embassy to pay «■« 
without any .success. The NUS .has 



Poly dropout rates come under 
a standardized microscope 





Mr Jack Mansell lins been appointed 
directin' of the Further Education 
Curriculum Review anil Develop- 
ment Unit. He inlics up his appoint- 
ment on September 1 und succeeds 
Mr T. «. Welling. 

ton College since 1971. He is a 
past president of the Notional Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education and is chairman 
of the education and training sub- 
committee of NATFHE's national 
executive committee. 


A slundiirili’/ed method of collect- 
inn data no the numbers nf students 
failing to complete polytechnic 
courses could be in operation for 
ihc next academic year. 

A group represent inn _ academic 
registrars nt polytechnics begun 
looking ut the problem three years 
nan after studies showed non-coin- 
nTciion rate* polytechnics were 
twice as high us at umvcrsjtics. 

But it found that coi»»puii?oiis 
were exnggeriuutl liy the way the 
informal iim was collected. 

Mr Ruv Hall, choir mun of the 
Polytechnic Acini emit' Registrars 
Gr.UMi (PARK) suvs : ‘The .imne i- 
lant point for poly tech Hies tfc tnet 
nil 30 use ihe sunia nieilunl all the 
time. We are getting close to tlul 

,U A recent study of 15 courses nl 
Middlesex I’nlyicchiiic from 197.i to 
1979 revealed a iiiin-complouni* rate 
uf 4D per cem nn s'liue c nurses. 
Oilier studies ai Sheffield and Bris- 
tol indicated 25 par cent -wayiOBe. 

. .Pail ida>. extuns, fjirtear. boredoui, 
transferring .to oilier IiislItiiMonS 
and fall lug Hcademic standards were 
all cited as reason* for leaving a 
course at Middlesex. 

One major problem faced by poly- 


Group prescribes 
tonic for medicine 

Lecturers and senior lecturers in 
medicine should be appointed only 
for limited periods, a Ciba Founda- 
tion study group suggests. 

The group's report. Academic 
Medicine : Problems and Prospect », 
argues thot security of tenure at a 
relatively young age imposes re- 
strictions on academic activities. 

. “ Failure to achieve academic pro 
motion from either of these grades 
should lead to the holder of the 
post obtoinin gi a non *«J cm,c 
appointment , the report says. 

Readers and professors should be 
given tenure until retirement, but 
only on the basis of ncopjhjUe 
and continuing academic coiitrlbu- 
tion<. Headship' of a depot tment 
should be for a limited but renew- 
able period, the group adds. 


technics conics in rite definltfon a£ 
a rcK‘i stored sttuTuiit. Wlii1o_ nlnMh.t 
98 pci cent nf nil iiuivcMity stu 
clenu are register od, ut polytech- 
nic* rcfSisiralinn is 
sometimes tknitf by just fillhtj; 
forms even if stu dents do nut ■tietM 
classes «r pay course tees. 

“ clearly those figures ore wteful 
for us. Bu i ni»l as a cmnpariwn 
with universities or with each oiiiot. 
We have differeui re.smiices, non 
iwe have n different clientele. «r 
suidenis who may have In wku 
off ai short nonce, and who im« 
differeui nuitivutiuna *, seya Mi 
Hull. . , , 

Atioiher problem facing polyt-ec ti- 
me; is the dure fixed for reftis'r.i- 
tinns. Universities calculate then 
final enrolment figures on n ag- 
in laiumry, but polytechnics opt fo* 
n date in early November, matouu, 
them vulnerable tn students who 
leave at the suut nf courses. 

Tho registrars ure cuutiou* about 
thi - itsda of new data. ■■ We.. want 
Jo^loofc « the reused* why. people 
drop out and. to see which course j 
have - higher non-completion rateJ 

than otlim' But it Is. raorf far 
internal use ’* says Mr Hall. 


Education students ‘ get 
better degrees’ survey reveals 

■ l ft ••nr ivrtticn r 


bv Sandra Hempel 
Postgraduate students on one- y®^ 
certificate of education courses have 
better first degrees than other gra- 
duates and the majority are now 
women, a: Leicester University sur- 
ye*' has revealed. , . . 

The research project, directed ny 
Professor Gerald Bernhaum is look- 
ing at the progress and background 
ot Postgraduate Certificate of Edu- 
cation students who began their 
courses last October in universities 
throughout England nnd Wales. 

The researchers will also follow 
uu n sample, into then* first leat -‘ 1 ' 
ins jobs and are looking at the 
nrnctices of departments of educa- 
tion and the nature of the Courses 

PP The ei first results published are 

based on a .quesiipnimlre. to. all 

PGCP. student* which .resulted «» 


4.450 usable replies — a response rate 
of 87. per cent. . . 

Women .make up 57 per c*ai 
of the sample, wineh represents a 
significant rise in tlieir numbers 
since the early 3960s, any the re- 
searchers. , ... 

Despite the popular view UW* 
teachers gu from school to umvw; 
sity and straight into teaching, 
per rent of the students questioned 
nnd worked for at least one year 
in ' full-time . employment since Ret- 
ting their first degree and 14 per 
cent had worked for more diait one 
vear. 

Many had worked in established . 
professions, such a9 accptidiiuicy, 
and some -in education-related fields, 
siicli as social work. , , ' 

Almost ’40 par cenL oF die students 
had it parent, or- 'sibling Tn the edu- 
cation service. 


...recognition 

Jg* "E the. five inner London 
Wiytecnhics have now confirmed, 
"•at, they » regard the Nntlounl. 
m«dation of Teachers in Further 
Higher Education as the sole 
JJJJihn recognized for collective 
gaining purboses. 


Educational opportunities for eMU 
ren in Scotland will he reduced as a 
result of university finance cuts ond 
Increased foea.fot overseas stud outs. 
This is the warning given by 

Scotland’s AsBociationofUidversitv 

TunrliBi'S In ■ si letter to Scottisn 
Secroterv Mr George Younger and 

al LW^&tHv.«slxye,™ 
the univorsities hove suffered “ 
series . of restrictions, .including 
ScL financial cuts, through t ie 
Sns of successive governments. 
The immediate effects have oft? 
been a needless waste of time l« 



frustration among staff,” says tiie 
letter. .. . 

Tho quinquennium system ot 
financing has turned Into a system 
of six months in arrears, with rum- 
ours and dountor-rtlmours of. point- 
ing bankruptcy, it Says. And 
aUliaugii more recent announce- 
ments have assured tbe^.tpUwrtiiies 
of barely ■ .'adequate finfriice lor the 
rest of the ucademlc year.- ibjjj 
come sn closely, bdforp ■ the last 
term that it will bo difficult to use 
the allocation in a properly planned 

Th essential, the ATJT adds, to 
Iiave certainty of the prospects for 
four or five years as university 
courses .take soma time to plan, and 
last three- or four years. 


One of the greatest causes of 
uncertain tv, it says, is the Govern- 
utentV decision ut increase fees lor 
overseas students to au arbitrary 
cconnailc level and not to nllow for 
a consequent increase In Itnnlc 
students. , - 

M Nn one cun predict Hojv liwiiy. 
oversea* students will conic wj*s 
October or in any future yeurs, but 
it is certain that q sbai tfajl. of three. 
uver,sea4 siudvntx moans tiie equiva- 
lent of one lecturer’s' salary ■ and 
that tho Iuhs of. 'one lecturer mem.*’* 
that teaoiiing for 11 atudpnts U lost, 
and ultimately there .must be elgiil 
home students fower.” ; • 

The AUT says the alter natjve of 
a heavier ' teaching load would fa- 
dues the amounL of research done 


by tneinbqrs oF staff iviiO- nidy also 
be without the asslstauco of ovat- 
soas post graduate students. 

-Tills uncertainty and the recently 
announced grouts will reduce 
opportunities for school leavers » 
go on to higher educution when • 
the numbers nf qualified applicants 
are still increasing. • ' ' 

' “ With this pressure |t is difffcdU 
to sed how mature students, mirty 
requiring retraining, can Increase t» 

. nimibers and we fear that they, and 
other minority groups, may sufrer. 
It is ' also uifiicult to see now 
changes such as those envisaged iA 
the FiMlttMi Report can be imple 
men ted widiout causing great daet- 
age to other courses”, lays ttw 
letter. . ■ 
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Hospital union calls for medical 
reforms that benefit patients 
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by Sandra Hem pel 
The Flowers’ proposal to axe the 
teaching role of Westminster 
Hospital Medical School has 
received unexpected support from 
the Nationnl Union of Public 
Employees, which hunts the 
hor-pital to become n district general 
hospital. 

In a policy statement by the 
union's London division university 
and health committees, NUPE calls 
for die complete reorganization of 
medical education to meet the needs 
of patients rather than ca Leri hr for 
the education of “ a small elite 

NUPE says its stance on Flowers 
is part of its general policy to move 
away from concentrating solely on 
the narrow issues of pay mid condi- 
tions in the health service and 
towards fighting for n greater say 

Scots push for 
second chance 
advice centres 

by Olgn YVojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Air hough there hns a>ppnreinly been 
progress through legislation in- 
warns equal nppon unities for 
women, there are many invisible 
problems in the education sector. 

This was the view of a group re- 
viewing developments in education 
at the Scottish Convention of 
Women’s conference held in Edin- 
burgh University, The conference 
marked. the half way point in 
the United Nations' Decade for 
Women and experts in educa- 
tion, law, the media, mental health 
and other areas assessed progress 
made' by Scottish women since 
197 S, and put forward proposals 
for the next five years. 

The education group reported 
that many apparent educational 
opportunities cannot be taken up by 
women because they do , not make 
allowance for the general, pattern 
that women .are responsible for 
child rearing. It was suggested that 
some courses could be run from 
mid-ptorning to mid-afternoon to 
allow mothers to put their children 
into n creche or playgroup, and the 
group called for more playschool 
provision lo back this. 

The group also suggested estab- 
lishing centres throughout Scotland 
based on the English second 
chance" scheme 'which gives career 
and Educational advice to women, 
particularly those wild have, not 
gone . bn to - further education 
because o| family co mpi it men tS. 

. « It’s Important to have an orga- 
nisation With an overall view of 
possibilities for’, women as rit the 
moment Colleges and agencies only 
put; forward their own I the **, said 
•Ms 'Valerie Wilson of Edinburgh 
university's extra-mural depart- 
went, «• Although there are, techni- 
cally, opportunities for women; once 
' a - woman has left the education -or 
trtanlng system, it’s , very difficult 
to find her way back in." - 
SCOW’S • chairwoman, Mrs MaUlie 
Hart,' told -jthe conference, “ All- 
stages of education. still reflect the 
traditional roles of mart and woman) 
with the place of the, woman as Wife 
and mother.", 

•This -had an -effect on - women’s 
promotion prospects, tne group 
reported. Appointing : committees 
were largely male-dominated, and 
while It. was new less acceptable 

“ 1? ■ W s rd. unmarried you - may 
get morried-77-ff. you hove no child-', 
ren. you may hav6 children, and* 
u you nave children already, you'ra 
really damned-*, said Ms Jacduetta 
McQuarrte./ reporting the education 
«™wp undliifef to' the conference. 

-I -Ms Wilson -told' the group- that 
'Jh?*? than 38 per. cent ot teachers 
• in , further -edticatipn collqgee and 
central institutions,. and 65. oar cent 
of college of. education teachers are 
man, ; . • ; - ■ •- 


in the way the service is organized 

It wants an liiLcgraLt-d system of 
education across the whole spectrum 
nf health workers. This would 
include improvements In die educa- 
tion system for nurses, which ut pre- 
sent operates against the interests 
-of ethnic minorities, the union says. 
It also wants mnj-e training for 
ancillary staff such as ambulance 
drivers. 

A (though much of Lord Flowers’s 
rqport receives a cautious welcome 
from NUPE, the union questions the 
figures oil which its findings on bed 
needs were made. 

" We will not blindly defend 
medical schools’ which have been a 
bastion of elitism and anti-trade 
unionism ", said NUPE assistant 
divisional officer Mr James Corne- 
lius. Flowers gives us the nppor- 
r imil.Y to fight for the clemocniliza- 
Lioii of medical schools whose staff 


are lowly paid and with very poor 
condition:; of service". 

Mr Jamie Morris, chairperson of 
the union's London health com- 
mittee, said that consultants were 
fond of talking about the medical 
" team " bur in practice medical 
stuff were far from a team. ‘‘ A 
porter taking a cardiac trojley to a 
ward know; only that his job is to 
run. He has no idea what that 
trolley contains or what it does." 

NUPE calls for protection for 
overseas students " at least in the 
area of health provision ”. 

In its conclusion NUPE's state- 
ment calls. for grenter details as to 
how Flowers’ £3m savings would be 
made. "The creation of an educa- 
tion system for democratic health 
care will necessarily challenge the 
current government’s policies of 
ccoi-omic starvation of the public 
services ", it says. 
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Grasits system ‘is robbing 
industry of graduates’ 




Industry is being deprived of uni- 
versity-trained management g radii- 
utes because of the current grants 
system, Mr Jim Lester, a junior 
minister in the Department nf Em- 
ployment was told on a visit to . tlB . j 

Durham University Business School. Ii,„,,ij ad u ate ma J , agement 


more British students could L - 
f i otn management educE 

S£“ fund --'e 


Mr Lester discussed the scarcity 
of postgraduate awards with the 
school’s director, Professor Clmrles 
Baker, who Is also chairman of the 
Conference of University Manage- 
ment Schools. 

Professor Baker said that busi- 
ness schools had less favourable 
grant arrangements than the medi- 
cal schools, where tho state finances 
students for five years. 

“Even though most business 
school courses are only for one or 
two years, many good applicants 
cannot obtain • grants ”, he said. 
" Universities are losing good nppli- 
cants who could benefit from gradu- 
ate study of management. Many 


Correctioli 



Students take purl in a " Picnic for Freedom ’’ in Regent’s Park, London, last weekend. They were 
drawing attention to the plight of Jewish students in the Soviet Union as part of ^national S 
Soviet Jewry*** 1 ^ thC U " ° n ° f Jewish Studenls and the Student and Academic Campaign for 


Workers’ charter urges 


by Charlqtte Barry 
Paid educational, leave available tso 
all workers without discrimination 
.is the top priority of a new Inter- - 
Rational charter of workers’ 'educa- 
tion about to be put into ectiolt by 
the International --Federation of 
.Workers* Educational Associations. 

■ The. charter. Which 1$ due to be 
approved by the federation’s" annual 
conference, m Oslo’ hext iveek, voices 
an urgent need Cor a' comprehen- 
sive service of adult . education to 
help .deal, with rapitH 'techno logical 
.and social "change aiftt mounting 
world -Wide' problems/ ■ : 1 ' . 

.It Urges o' substantial - iricr ease in 
resources Allocated' to' adiilt edu'ca- 
llon which iVoiild blve it. 1 'per cent 
of; publii expenditure and the . full 
integration;, of tne service into a 
comprehensive system ; of - lifelong 
learning. 1 v ; . • - .. .- 

Priority should be given to the 
Introduction of adult' education into 
teacher training; and :rhe provision 
ot in-service training opportunities 
‘for AdUlt ertiicfttbirfe -rtvhos'e "prof e a- 
; s ionnl c ompetence ,shbMld be fully 



recognized and accepted, the charter 
says. ' 

Universities should open their 
facilities . on a greater scale to 
adults, arid schools should make 
their premises more available for 
use in order that existing resources 
are used ecohdmlcally.. 

In addition adequate counselling 
and advisory facilities, should be 
set up -for adults and more state 
•support.. should be given to volun- 
tary and popular educational move- 
ments, 

' , The chapter urges Its member- 
ship of. non-governmental organiza- 
tions- from All over the world to 
press, these priorities on their 
national governments and calls tin 
all - teachers professional- tvorkers 
mill International 1 bodies ..concerned 
with workers*' education to- support 
these polities. 1 , . 

“ It is a demonstrable fact that 
the economically- and sociallv 
Underprivileged, are . .also . -educa-. 
WunaHy ; .-underprivileged t* it sgysi' 

. > Therefore many governments tend 


to neglect the further and continu- 
ing education of those who are 
mqst in -need.” 

Although -accepting the need and 
the value '.of vocational training for 
the iiiftivid-ugl and .the community 
at large, the federation warns that 
any, imbalance between the re- 
sources allocated to this and w id co- 
educational needs, will hinder the 
development of a more democratic, 
humane and just society. 

Attaaking schools for being a 
conservative . factor In society, it 
claims that .a major problem for 
adult and workers’ education is that 
the. school leavers of today are 
the poteiuJail adult students • of 
tomorrow. <• • •- . . 

“ MeanivWle those ■ who have suc- 
ceeded, in die competitive struggle 
for educational qualifications . Will 
nave enhanced tbed-r opportunities 
for further study in later life. The 
gulf between the successful and the 
many yrho -are educationally dis- 
advantaged is therefore .widened ”, 
it says. 


Leciurers a t the tjn iycr si ty of East until Dr GaoKheRan' cot his lob 


lifted- thole 
procedures __ 

Ihe authorities 

colleague - if , 

finds bie was Unfairly .dismissed.* 
: Politics lecturer “ ' 
Ceoghegau lost his 
ing fqrj-U^EA, fqr 


instutemeiit, the. tribunal decided 
' 3 l wii 6 * work ' v V 11 £ cah Unfairly dismissed 

i? JE&S2X£&g Wf*. 


Tories stay' with 
NUS ■■ 

The Federation- ■ .of Conservative 
Students, .has confirmed its existing 
policy -to remain affiliated to , the 
National unkin of. $tudeqts- and to 
work to democratize the union from 
Within;- t 

. Doubts had aijsen after a motion 
calling on the FCS’s national com- 
mittee to use " disbff Ilia tiory pres-' 
surd 1 to tef prih the NUS was 

tiocfdiirl- of - * ftka • J 


ted 

Baker 


All students who gain |,i Hr ^ I ,| llite d States Supreme Court 
[graduate manavpm-^ P ? f ni J t |, L . wuy # or the Imnu- 

C and Nuiurulisation Service 
dc-pm- ration pro- 
thousand 
to 
their 


Sltouid be ■ a v^7dro 6 T^ c an ; ,H1,1, 

ninnrallv l -.* 


iB[> 


jimn 


matically, although, if necB^TKci To press 
pcrliaps these could be stSEl? FL! agai»« 


1 . tuuia de supnlft,-. Ciincc aesmst sevciui 
by bank loans,” said pfc fejn m-dcnis who were found tj 
Jl - * P hi red the terms of thei 

Mr Lester said he did 


the gloomy forecasts of S1 0 S 
d «j ,I «e a " d mass unemployment 
added that universities hti 'J 


important role in encouraein. 
creanon of new jobs and roiii 

levels BritlSU manafiement S3 

He. went on to discuss it, 

gaming Opportunities Schecu 

It6pS) and said that busiixi, 
schools should be able to demT 
strate the value of the Government 
investment in sponsorin g uudentt 

Library 
marks its 
year 

Edinburgh University library ft!; 
braces its 400th birthday this ys 
— a full three years before tu 
parent university’s own quatcrcia- 
ten ary. 

The precocious infant dales buk 
to a bequest of soma 300 volume, b 
the Edinburgh advocate Cleiutr; 
Little, in 1580. The collection r.r- 
gifted to Edinburgh’s town couni 
which, within . three years, was U 
take the initiative in founding the 
town’s college of Edinburgh unJu 
a charter from James VI and w 
1584, the Little bequest was irmi- 
ferred to the college, known in d« 
course as the University of Edin- 
burgh. . . , 

To mark the celebration, assisiani 
librarian Mr P. D. Hancock w 
produced a monograph, A Sinn 
of Edf'ribiog/i UiuverW 


WASHINGTON 


T violated the 

t, counuy’s li-'gbest judicial 
i .wiiy decided t» lot si and an 
ruling bv the US Court of 
? will in Washington that Presi- 
/u Carter's cruckdown oil Iranian 
Sent, 3t tho «»id of VMi' was 
c . n «iwiianal. The appeals coin-t 
U re«r*cd an earlier decision by 
, Uu\ judge that, by singling out 
rjj.u.ii foe sjieciul investigation by 
ih' INS, rhe government violated 
^eif consiitutiona! rights. 

ih ily one Supreme Court justice, 
lyli.i'm Brennan, voted to hear the 
iyuU filed by the Confederation 
if lianian Students and other 
r.u-jpt- The remaining members of 
!lir court presumably agreed with 
ft; -appeals court that Mr Carter’s 
jidi’r bit November — requiring all 
Rnujii students to m-ove that they 
[»cio still in compliance with tho 
Tan nf their visas — was a leglti- 
'date exercise of t lie President’s 
'utiiiuilnnal rights to conduct 
I uuu affairs. 

f'lipoiiams of the president's 
non, xucli us the American Civil 
fi’irriie* Union, claimed that it was 
Mini-' to victimize I run inns study- 
[ij in the United States for actions 
Li Teheran that they were not res- 
'P«iNe lor and, m many cases, 

1 d not approve of. 

, The immigration service has 
uerviewed abouc 58.000 Iranian 
H'liknits and found that 7,000 hnve 
ii»liied ills terms of their visas, 
br example by working illegally 
fr diunglng colleges without 
f'rmi^ion. About 1,700 said they 
hiiuld leave the United States 
voluntarily and at ieuut a thousand 
owe have asked for political 
tit Urn. 

History of Edinburgh univerm i Hepoiiatlon proceedings will be 
Library. In it he writes that ..lot .or have been taken against more 


Professor acquitted of 
insulting Greek church 


An Athens court hus acquitted 
Caiiadiun pr ofessor A. C-. I Ta-iosi 
Ka/cpidcs nT ch urges tliUL lie nmli- 
ciously insulicd the Greek Orthodox 
Cluircli in u scholarly essay. The 


clous 


til rco j udges also acq u i tt ed ill e 
n i uc-mein lie r executive of ilic Secon- 
dary Teachers Confederation ot 
Greece, whose journal published Dr 
Kazcpidcs’s essay on " thi! ideologi- 
cal confusion and the introduction 
of tlic young in Greek education ’’. 

Dr Knzenidcs, professor of educa- 
liun at Simon Fraser University. 
British Cnliimhia 
after the fom 


have prejudiced the defence of die 
teachers’ con fade rut Lou. 

But, ottL-e tiie trial started. Dr 
Ka/.cpides hnd little diuibt ubnut 
the outcome. *’ Our witnesses were 
the- best academicy in Greece 
unci it wits more a seminar on the 
philosophy of education than a 
trial ", he said. " One of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution tried to 
upoiugizc tn me. He said he really 
noL want io come and ha had 


did — . - , . . 

been dragged into the case. At inc 
, ... , end of the hearing lie applauded 

ibm. Mid jiilitiaiuly the vcidici." 

•day trial : ‘‘Hns bus Dr K ^ 


to he one of ilu? nu>xi iinportuni 
eveni', in modern Greek hi story.’ 

He predicted llwr the not guilty 
verdicts would help bring to nit 
end the indoctrination of pupils in 
state element wry and secondary 
schools by the church. 

The essov, which urged . the 
separation of public education from 
the " authoritarian nod parochial 
control of the Greek Church ", hud 
provoked 2,500 high school teachers 
of religion to send protest tele- 

5 rams to the gov uni mem. Bishops 
cinundcd the prosccuticin of Dr 
Kazepides mid i1|l* teachers’ con- 
federation executive, mid a punin. 
prosuciitci 1 in Athens responded last 
September l»y indicting them. 

Although he is now a (.anadtaii 
citizen, Dr Kiixcjiidux decided to 
return to Athens fur the trial, which 
could have brought l»jw *'«» year* Hueu «ie 
hi jail, because Iuk uhseuce would my liie. 


v/epides did *>'it expect tho 


proMucmlmi to appeal against the 
ucipditnl. “ They were ridiculed. It 
is not in their interest to eoiuinue 
this." . . 

• The triul. which was extensively 

E ubliclzed in Greece and attBridca 
y hundreds of spectatora, It-ae 
brniiRlit several inviiatiuns to $puak 
oil liie separniion of chui-ch .and 
sLate . in Greece, and a newspaper 
will he serializing his ariginul 
essay. 

Before leaving foe Greece, Dr 
Kazepides heard that he Imd %von 
a $9,00(1 grain from rhe Cunuda 
Council lor u research project oil 
iclLginus indoctrlitHtloii m Greece. 
“ 1 have already started interviewing 
people in Government unci educa- 
tion mid I will bo writing n hook 
no die Issue 1 ', hu said. "Tins has 
liucu the most important iiction of 


Healthy period for science 
in the universities 


Demonstrations like this one 
relations. 


Tehran do nothing to improve 


students may have Lo leave the 
United Suite by September. About 
5,000-6,000 students on degree 
courses muy have to depart before 
Library, in it tie writes j u “.*r rave a«n taken against more completing their programmes, said 
library collection was initially in J jnaii fdOO srudem$. But American John Reichard, executive vice- 
oharge of the master of {« tones* . . h» aliens a good .opportunity president of NAFSA. 
and bow the first librarian propetj Its fam deportation o’.i on. indi- Iranians 
Kenneth Logie, was not appwnw | uJm| Uisis, especially if they are States to- 'learn Eng 
until 1635— at the princely . Jimi M with skilful ' lawyers, and secondurv school ah 
400 merles, or £22.10 in Entf ,sa j-®« v of ' the Iranians will be able slon. 

a ! r departure for many NAFSA and other educational 


The miniber of scientists and etigin- 
eers ciuphiyed by American ii it j var- 
sities increased steadily throughout 
tile late 1970s ut u rule nf 4 per 
cent n year. The total rose I ram 
180,000 in 1975 to 207 .GOO in 1979. 

That is the finding of a new re- 
port from the Nutioiiul Science 
Fimiuhition on the iicuilonuc eiu- 
iiiovnicni of scientists and engin- 
Isors. The NSF shows, that the last 


one fifth of the total foreign enrol- 
ment at American colleges and uni- 
versitieN, according to the latest 
annual census conducted by the 

Institute of International Education. |. uui ^ 1111S . 

The next largest group dimes from I j our ' f| ve y eBrs have heen . a 


Mui iv mure Nigeria, which has 16,000 citizens 


the United studying in the .United- Stet^s., 

. . Jtates to-'leHrn' Engliivh_ or attend. - Apart From worries about . their 

* , ®®d 'dili skilful ' lawyers, and secondary school 
ituiv of the Iranians will be able slon. 


Iso face expul- 


f a "er ih!,, ‘ i/i. *.* nt i t0 ' So , fa !) groups Bre also urging the Justice 
iTJ! I, 1 r Iranian, ■tudents Department, which controls the 
-• •• from • 

many of 


Apart . 

visa status aitd whether they will 
be able to complete their studies 
here, the crisis between Washington 
and Tehran is affecting America’s 

- .... Iranian students in many ways. Uni- 

1 e anhallv been deported from inimipriuioiv service, to get INS versities 1 foreign student advisers 
-• mted States. • .'District ^ offices to interpret’ the rules say they are sulfenqg from many 

r" 7 - oC , S: more uniformly. Some offices are 

i5fiS"S BI *k^®i , ' ,,rv,ved - 5n not even allbwing Iranians with 
v mSt , of j 611 ' n «y tf*? 1 . " duratioti of status ” visas to trans- 

I ^ d S , s^ adURtel - P03t ‘ 

Ij'ofir Sffioiw ,D SaSt Tho INS has also proposed 

including a policy of not tightening up the immigration rules 
American visaf held by for ail foreign students, putting an 

^ iMKf-'flsrM ■■S’esssk-j fisav N c A?^:\if a ^d 
-S 3 OT 5 ah^-S Rf* 1 s£jff tfi ' : Z VTSS^fiSSB, SMS 

fcTaantfs cRWSt 

estimate that, Unless tlieie Iran provides the United States 
>i relaxation, at. least 10,000 and with by ' * 


money per annum- . ,v 

For many years the 
library depended on p^. but 
pile this the collection 
tenfold within its first 60 
its current collection a , 

million volumes. At fksl : Ij 
reference collection ° n j7 . „ 
students, until borrpiting '“JJ 

ducod in tiie middle 
eigliteenth century. . -j. 

Mr Hancock points Mjmj" 
feriivg in llbrarfes Is aw. an « 
sively modern phenomenon, 
the university' library n ad w g 
back one of its own 
turned up in a booksell 

with its library n,a o rk . p d r ?!, S pr o- 
After occupying a series or r 

restively unsatisfaci 
in the late 1820s the ---- - 

Into Playfair’s 

library ball in the n ® , 
building known jj® h " t i.t 

lege” In central Bdmbwe" ^ 
main- collection. re^ in f m !el i,n 
until 1967 following the comp f[(j 
of Sir Batil Spence’s fine 

library bu tiding— the. j- ■ 

university library 
Europe and 1 a forerundV d 1 
library design. 


far its biggest national 


-.oLiuii, ut least iu.uuu unu —j , ■■ „, t i„ lOflfUlt 

wps BS many' ns 15,000 Iranian groups of overseas students— neai iy . 1980-81. 


emotional and economic uncertain- 
ties. For example; Anne Kit hi man 
at the Univei-sity of .Pennsylvania 
said there was a great deal, of 
anxiety among the 100 Iranians 
there. 

On the whole, private universities 
one finding it easier to protect stu- 
dents than public institutions, which 
anti-Iranian 


and Louisiana and New Mexico 
have actually passed, legislation that 
would prohibit Iranians front, regis- 
tering at state institutions : in 


the NSF says. TradUinunl levels uf 
demand fnr new faculty are expec- 
ted to duel in u in reaction to the end 
uf enrolment growth and the rinsing 
of the mandatory retirement age 
for present faculty members from 
G5 to 70. - 

Analysing the dislribuunn ot 
employment, postgraduate enrol- 
ment mid research funds between 
scientific disciplines, the NSl- found 
1 1 ini the clearest chan Re from 197 .» 
to 1979 was a gain for envir oilmen- 




down I the oarly l980o «iend« S 'and 'ugtaMn. PHttin g it 

ment. At many institutions, the sin, MBdison, w 
only Increase in employment, ovefc the UniveraiW ' 
thence decade will fe hi part-time Sh ate. Uiilvei ral^r 
jobs outside the w tenure track , of Michigan, an 


Second is the University c_ 

Madison, with ,3,758, and tijen 
of ; Minnesota, Ohio 
and the University 
with about 3,550. 


Good outlook for Buena Vista 

Buena Vis.* College. . . 

related liberal arte college 111 J® |V » $S4m fund-raising campalpn for the 
has received -ai| anonymous - noJCC jq years. Buena Vista presi- 
donotion oS $18m. which is the big- dent Keith Briscoe is reported to 
gest gift from a private Individual have said in a "choked voice : 
ever received by an educational in- . “ i' m tremendously excited, wuen X 


s tit ut ion — on a per fapitti b08«; 
The gift amounts to 5l3 t asu ioi 
each of the l,3q0^ students, )«st 
beating last year’s tlOOm donation 
by former Comt-Cola president 
Robert Woodruff t» Emory Univer- 
sity ($13,300 per student). 

The college, which is affiliated 
with the United Presbyterian 


20 per cent 
NALGOdaij® 


settlements by 

workers. j* wiiide ibs B,|pu - 
Other deraBiid4.u|Cl u “® k ^ mi n^ 

Hshment of a 3 ^ h ^ ur ai'lwv0. 8 .^. 
mum of 25 days = .j oB g sSPf** 

inttotfdtfV’n of a • • 


i Iros and cons of getting down to grassroots teaching 


;*"“ r North Americ-h. ***. 

studies 'are "growing in defined by geographical regions. 
■Ulr " c ? l * egDS 8 nd . u . n iversiti es Acco t ding to Dr Dun des, modern 



nvftablzed ■ jointly by the groups— 1 
jelly's, Centre for . •* “ ’ * ‘ " ’ ‘ 

Culture 

^-.u- R° vuii 
si; ,: ndo ‘ v,, ment for 

-saii rqvc j 1,ed widB 

«&P^BJfe?=r.-ca wkiir. 


south's dts- 
customs Is 
most important 
’ S eyes. 

Ferris showed 

„ Hus Hoggies, 

ffiu/t- about an elderly black Sniall- 


told my administrators about it, tlie 
reaction was stunned silence. Then 
it went from smiles to war wlioona 
to tears. You dream all your Hie 
iibovt building a great: college 
The anonymous- gift will pay ft* 
several projects, including a busi- 
ness school, conference centra, 
computer facilities,- and -libraries. 


and general' disciissioh, the Mis- 
- - - i featured . small . 

at which pa'rticl- 
whnm are develop* 
studies courses, 
receive practical advicq from 

inoro experienced consul rants . 

There was also a . session \ at 
which a group of foreign ■ sduitars; 
who had been brought to the 
United Stntos by tho American 
'Government, gave their views uit 



ling activities, including 
and postgraduate 

who directs the 


pandlna in 

li"^ 11 ‘ regional studios, and regional folklore '. no mid teaching — . 

( ^W, a -l “uthber of scfiolara EolKlore actually " RS -nfj s Is not uudcrgroduaie and 

i ? dU,0llR l disciplines like . number of An»ei Jeans. Htis U ‘Ju ‘ degrees. . . 

h,J? 0 f‘>logyj-Hnd .iiistory-.were on the T folklore of tho Ozurks or onL., williani Ferns, v . f 

W ‘OargHe tJiatVrqgloniiUsm, is' Pemisylvama JJutchmei*. . h0st i, ls time inn, rhe Centre for the Winks, mude ft clo« 

itrouuc^.. - , , .. • XJJJB: .Plhcept, J n, * )ja . h njtecl T U o a study of Soutliern Culture, Mrtamly thoucht such actlvitce 

oaWoAnlenti .. ■ BI>' f, at. BOSK. wirJin..»'u»Tl fnr . reBioual approach to mi: «uuy oi i, oc nn j n ,thrs nhmit lllc validity of evincive and hot rlgi 


conference sliowcd 
gioiipl studies are 
' attractive tn 

E mentiai stuuoniH— ;lo be held up 
y. the fact that they lack an Intel- 
A fow of Hid more iraaii|onai _• j ec , U al frumework. ' 

ncudemicH at the eonfarcpcd,- ’ such 1 


professor Rabin 
dour that’ tliby 
were too des-, 
IgoroUs , en'rityjh 


Clive Cdobson, 

Norm American Editor, 

The 'Times Higiicr Education 
Suonlement, 

Telephone - 1 (ItH) 638 676S. 
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India prepares for 
student increase 




from A. S. Abriihnm 

BOM BA V 

Vice-chancellors of Indian univer- 
fhifs are urging thefede.al guvt-rn- 
m-ent to prepare ihe country lu 
receive much larger numbers of 
overseas 1 students in ' the coming 
weeks as a result of the prohibitive 
rost of higher education and access 
difficulties in Britain and rhe 
United States. 

Meeting in Now Delhi under the 
auspices of the Associniioq of 
Indian Universities (AIU), they 
tailed fur a “regulatory mechan- 
ism” to control ■ lie exported influx 
wnd a compulsory language lest 
conducted by Jfidiun missions 
abroad, before students are 
admitted to regular courses. 

There were 24,000 foreign stu- 
dents in India lost year as opposed 
to 14,000 n year earlier. They come 
from cast African countries, the 
Gulf States, the bigger Arab nations, 
torn, souih-cnst Asia and other parts 
vf t>hc Indian xuliromineivt. The 
Indian government offors large nuin- 
tors of scltoki'i s! I' ps us pun of its 
overseas aid programme, but rhere 
Js no shortage of fee-puying stu- 
dents. 

Indian universities tire chosen 
because they »;e cheaper, ' the 
medium of fusiruciion is English, 
facilities and standards, especially 
hn engineering, medicine and 
nuclear science are reputedly 
higher than in mast parts of the 
developing world and the general 
luliural and living conditions in the 
wnintry do not have quire t-hc same 
alienating effect on young 
foreigners as those prevailing in 


the West are said to do. 

According to 'the AIU, the main 
problems that arise out of ilhe 
presence of large numbers of over- 
seas students in India are their 
poor knowledge of Eng-Iash. their 
concentration in about u dozen 
cities, the erratic flow of funds 
r« them froan abroad, accom mo f Ja- 
r-ion, _ some degree nf cultural 
disorientation and their hit email 
disputes which are sometimes 
violent and reflect larger political 
conflicts at home. 

The last point is regaided as 
a particularly sensitive one since 
clumsy hiti Killing of these disputes 
can jeopardize India's fintdy-tuncd 
policy of noninterference and to 
mar d its image in pans of The 
'lliN'd World. 

In Pune, formerly Poona, for : 
exaunple, the large ranrinoeiit of 
Iranian students imparted into 
that city the tumult of the a«ti- 
Shiill movement and subsequently, 
and much more discordamly, idle 
postr evolution sirug«]e in' Iran 
which still continues between left- 
ists and Islamic fiiiuhiniemalisis. 

A few months ago, a Somali 
student wrote a letter to an Indian 
newspaper protesting against Presi- • 
dent Siad Barre’s offer of Berbera 
port to Lhe Americans as u naval 
and military base. The Somali 
embassy sought his extradition, 
which wns Fiercely resisted by 
sympathetic Indie'll students. This 
|S the laud of poll tic ally embarrass- 
. ing situation the Government 
would like, to avoid and against 
which the AIU is urging it to take 
precautionary steps. . 



Many students ffom East Africa of Asian origin go to India 
their university education because ii is cheaper 


UGC changes 
criteria for 
college courses 

from D. B. lldulag;uiui 

COLOMBO 

1 Students in Sri Lanka who aim 
to enter a university never know in 
time exactly what requirements have 
to *be met Criteria laid down- by 
die authorities tend to change 
»l mope from year to year and are 
usually decided upon after the re- 
mits of the A level qualifying exam- 
ination results have been published. 
Unable to meet the demand far uni- 
versity places, .the. authorities; tend. 
• : to resort ;ta Pracruetean methods. 

■ The requirements aimouriced by 
•'the University : Grants. Commission . 
hst week are 1 even .mbre - compli- 
cated than- usuql. 

There are some 30,006 students 
!" eligible-’ 1 to enter the universities 
. an the results of two GOB A level 
examinations held lost year but less 
ftah 5,000 .are Htcely to gain admis- 
sion. • ; I .• 

. Jhe basic qualification required 
W a, pass iq four subjects at A loved. 
Where* for some years past; a mini; 
Hum aggregate of 145 marks was’' 
s«0ssary, the aggregate,, has -been 
taised.to a mmimutn of. lfiO for the 
..MW ««ad6mic. year.- beginning 
. October’ 1 next. -. 

. Admissions to the faculties of an. 
'• rap-science, physical sciences and 
commerce will be on & ratio basis 

■a between students , who passed 


j?,jLo/.ac cne August 

nfamidation. : Tli admijfolorts wllT be 
foe Jratld 7; 3. . . . • .... ■ > ■ . ; 

. Imiverii^ 1 places will w appim 
•totted as fallows : . 30 per tent oh 
■JHfMi S5 pec cent., on the : basis 
vM population in the various districts 
‘ l* 1 ?, 15 per ;cent for educationally 
. wfcktrard ureas. 

' 1 ''Ollt , Wns ' introduced last . year 
- foe abolition : of. the language- 
; bite stpndprdizHtiqii scheme which 
Jhe Tamil ihlnorlty a&ifoibri, against 

against 


14 


. ..to; pa* «cular v arguing that. Ir tvAs ■ 
measare of . discrimination' agxrihi 
...ntifofttlds:' 1 -: ■ 

' population :ratio- has met with 

..- lhe staqta .criticism ; it has been 
described «5 a tWilly veiled racial 
- nuefB systetn. U is niso argued foa* 
me dU^imination in. .'favour., of 
Imikormea- means -In practice j that 
1 students r less * suited v for : higher 
education . gain \h«joliseit>n /et the 
. expense of fitted. 1 sfaUeutd ‘ ftritf'thd 
arclhiedii- university) eihtcat fiinVdtfa- 
datiisr esiipfcInllV; fiu*tha atMMtoiirstK 
Is oited OS-pfotJ? o^.lt. V; i.v . 


Australia cuts higher education budget 

fiom .Geoff Maslen _ Government has refused since 1975 was not the same ns putting up a 

■ MELBOURNE to commit itself to three-year building or a laboratory, Mr Wallis 

Australian Universities and colleges terms- . Instead each year the Gov- said. 

of advanced education face an 18 ernment provides the TEC with , Heads of various < university 
per cent cut in federal government funding guidelines nnd the TEC is science departments deplored the 
tiiiming next year. iheii required to allocate the money, cuts and said Australia’s research 

The federal minister for educa- _ Th ® secretary of the Federation projects would suffer further set- 
ti on. Mr Wal Fife, announced last . Australian University Staff backs. 

week that capital and equipment Associations, Mr Les Wallis, said Professor Molly Holman, • chair- 
funding would be cut by A$ 17.7m Australia. a 19 univerines could man of the physiology department 
<£9m> from ASlOOm. (£50m) to e*P«* to receive AS34m, (£2.1 Sm). at Monash UnlversTiy, said her 
A$82.3m (£14 m) in’ . the 1980-81 ,n 1 o4 Ca P lt ®^ wo^k* ®nd equipment in . staff were working with equipment 

year.. Recurrent funding Would , 7?2i^ c .® m P Rred 1 ^ jn<H‘ e ,*han A$50m which was outdated and inadequate 
1-emain the same as the previous ^ ■ AS« year ,l-T^ h f p , ast 5?L D „ >’ eflrs hy commercial standards in in- 
two yeans of the present triennium. A ' 70,n (E35m) ip 1977, and dusti'y. She said she regularly 

*5* «“!1S "Vw buhdiig projects 


*■ ucqvm 

quoted, eubotnnderd . facilities in aj SdiSous fact that ' w e^Lr ^ T ea fV iy ?J partme [ 1 i 

p.anvpoiverrid.saod coH^os. “oorSTdlnT >? acc^tu^c Tou^ncn? 

^Although hhe ,TteC makes, broad capital and not recurrent. : ™ v«f r t n $£ P nJL r JS"£ 

J?*'- • p J‘foharing u a piece of scientific allocated flTone year had Yo be 
funding fQr each^ bleppiun^ the equipment which had a limited Jife spent In that year. • 


Ziinbabw e university facilities | Health student 
strained by pustwar intake 
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Exam fears 
follow 
student 
unrest 

by Guy Neave 

Agaiust a background 
tension, universities hi PrasT? 
returning to normal aJltf t, 
week s uproar. 

In the provinces the nueakfl* 
entry demands for form,, audv 
seeking a place in French unini- 
ties continues to fuel unrest i- 
Nice, . Adx-env-Provence and 
seilles widespread tuppon ( Ir ,1 
Moroccan student fating dwwt 1 
non by the police has been bada 
by a student hunger strike, ft, 
Minister of the Interior, U Chris 
tian Bourn et, has been appim^ 
with requests to cancel the dewu- 
rion order. 

The main problem, pankuWli 
In Paris, now spears to i* wbcc hr 
the haW-yeariy examinations*^ 
be sat or not. At Jussieu, centre d 
last week’s tragic episode in *K1 
one person was killed, strike xiu 
has been called by both 
and technical staff to demand it, 
release of those arrested is bi 
week’s demonstration. This hast 
met with universal approral. ftli, 
lecturers, determined that studr • 
should be given the chance h a 
the half-yearly exams, set ip i 
“ protection service ” to watch sw 
the examination hall. Faced ahJ i 
band of 60 students equally Atr 
mined that the examinations *w!i 
not take place, only the arrinl il 
plainclothes police nrevwtri i 
pitched battfe from taxing pkf 

At the University of Upper 
tany in Rennes lectures have swim 
nKain. However a group of «n 
200 diehards attempting ta prolar* 
the strike have taken over both in 
senior common room and the u* 
versltv president’s office. - 

At Caen, scene earlier mis natf 
of skirmishes betwdeit P®** *” 1 
students, a hew row has P* QWW ^ \ 
One fifth of candidates numg im t 
competitive secondary ^ r; 1 
teachers’ examination (CAPi») «;■ 
cotted the event in protest »g*iw 
police guaring^ the 
rooms. Last week an earlier s«f ■ 
of the CAPES had been brola g 
by outsiders. At Perpignan, Is '« 
south fire damage, to the irt** 1 ®? 
wns done by a ItolliW "JJ 
However, at Lille and Strata^ 
calm has returned. 

Commenting on last 
the leader of the Sodalut 
Francois Mltterand hinted tht 
so-called "autonomous 
rospohslble for much of uie ; 
in the riots were being deling 
provoked by undercover 
agents. He also condem nedjW JJ 
system which requires for® S»j 

cfents to pay an 8,000 M . 
£800) deposit prior *® .«» *7^ 
ment in university,. There art J 
present 110,000 foreign *“**3 
French universities out of 
of 860,000. Eigh»;sfo 
them ire from Third World & 
tries 


Degrees of freedom: the underground 

flight of Poland’s 
alternative academy 


C&fr- IW, • 

Lew/da sadd .nkida are; 
. sought, from foreign found a- 


of akttqrfjjnfl as ; one; of the lea 
academic, institutions iii t*fo Thai- 
World. 


gie' Foundation have given gener- 
ous. support in ihe past. 

AH of phe eight , faculties have 


S-Afursajsasrc; 

* '“r easwjssjsrtjas- 

. - ■ .w6”hlve- to. dotvble up l£v^&w° Ut P °^ ^ ablIily 

%&*■■■ fS&SSf. : «id-' ■&*, ' 


.from James Hutchinson 

' ' ' . ; BONN 

New criteria are being introduced 
Wi ’ West .Germany for . allocating 
university places tolpeopfo wiwuiig 
to study medicine, dentol suraei-y 
. or veterinary surgery. Starting with 
the next -winter tenq', a proportion 
of me places available, in these sub- 
jects Will be given on the basis of 
aptitude, tests which are similar to 
tests used In the United States. 

The Geriwto, Afiityr, rhe equlva-. 
knt ,.iof A levels, used to: be a 
guaraaitee of. automatic admission 
to . university. But the big increase 
in .demand' for pniversky places 


entry raised 

jeC AbOUt 8,OOO plac« « 

cine, dental surgery w ifr 

surgery will, be. ggj a tg B a.ni< 
next winter term.; Soai ® ^fol 
. will be allocated as 
tests, about 50 per ^ ce ted 
based on Abitw ^SSe ^* 
length of time spy"* >• 

Place, 25 »»■'—* 

% foreigners and . to «J0» -miA 
who show 

and the rest w “LKiX« 
peo^e who have tfW' h ; gl, “ 


marl 


Recent publicity about the feiuc 
tance of moSt West German mu 


iiiai iw* " 

Foreign study ’ helps career prospect^ w 

BONN couraged &«» jjjJjj.;** aboafjS 

- the^rWggJ* ' (ti>4 

tiatipn at . ^po 

them':.’ ‘.HjSLgS® 
courses, and W report 8 m « 

Fees. - .had , ‘ : _ - 

numbed, of -■ - rt 

U nl.l 
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.dents to spend even a shovt period 
1 at ;forelgn uiiivea-sltie? has led to a 
flood, of JnqujlrieB ttt the .GeiTTiCn 
■ Academic ' Exchange ■’ Service/ But 
, the p^esideipt ‘ of 1 thi$ organization, 

ProfesS pf, . , Hansgdrd .'Schulte, 
believes ttKd tlfo. iiWefiSf which b 8s 
feeun Kprdujsed, .could ,;sbpn ^givq tyay y 
.foft fe^lipg -of tTeslgn alflon, : -, , 

> German •• students' .were dis- 

's>- 

j..^. ..j-> 'r* I • , 

-'H- :■ 


Aland’s unofficial “ Society for 
iradeinic Courses ’’—colloquially 
fiSTS .he -Flying Umver.lt, ", 
just completing its thud aca- 
Sii year. This statement, how- 
needs some qualification ; 

2£ last November, the SAC has 
J2, able to hold no public lec- 
S St all and. even in the 
Sh of some dissidents, may 
S be thought to have bee.. 
"fiwiJated ” by the authorities. 
flThowever, is by no means rhe 
, " as one of its chief organizers 
.Xma recently. “ We have had to 
hinge our profile ", he explained 
“ind things arc far less hopeful 
■lun they were, say, two years ago. 

Rut we are still working, though In 
a different manner.” 

Certs iuly, when the SAC was 
first inaugurated in the heady days 
of 1977-78, Poland was still feeling 
die aftermath of the constitutional 
debate of 1975-76 and the June 
1976 “ events " ■ hi Rndom _ and 

itrsus The proposed constitutional 
ebauees, which would tie Poland's 
future irrevocably to the 
Communist Party and friendship 
H [th die Soviet Union had evoked 
in unureccilented wave nf protest 
liters from intellectuals. The 
June 1976 workers’ protests 
mjinsi swingeing 1 overnight meat 
price rises had led to a Wave ■ o t 
brutal police reprisals— but also to 
the formation of the "Workers 
Difence Committee” (KOR) — an 
ai hoc body, largely intellectuals, 
win. campaigned for the liberty 
and reinstatement of the Juno vic- 
Mfflt. - - ■ . ,. 

In spite of vigorous police 
hirBssmam, the human rights 
movement grew, the Workers 
Defence Committee turned itself 
iota a standing human . rights 
organization, ..the “Committee for 
Social Self-Defence”, to act as on 
umbrella, body fur the many sec- 
tional liuiiian. .rights and "self- 
ilctuncu " groups '.springipg up all 
over the country : Btudents, poa- 
unr;, believers, . trade-union Initia- 
Uw groups. By September 1979, a 
wet .police official, General 
Krjjsitoforski, was prepared to 
admit to the existence of some. 26 
luch “antlsociallst” groups, pub fish- 
ing between them some 33 un- 
authorized, periodicals. Among such 
groups, not surprisingly, he in- 
cluded the SAC. 

Poland, with its long history of 
foreign occupation and oppression, 
has likewise a long history of aca- 
demic resistance to official . ideol- 
<*y- The young Maria Sklodowska 
Hater, Curie) was an active parti- 
5| PJnc In an earlier '* Plying Univer- 
»ty u . A “Society for : Academic 
“•utses" was founded in Warsaw 
in 1906. These, however, were in- 
[«adeil to.. substitute for the total 
™ c k. at that time; of institutions of 
higher education in . i Russian-occu- 
pied Poland, and therefore found if 
necessary to offer, courses in such 
“on-controversial topics as physics 
«d mathematics (the latter subject 
w ! laugh t by Slerplnskl and Dick- 
Jton whose professional reputation 
hter become., world-wide). The 
Present-day “Plying University” has 

1 somewhat different aim T to by- 
*ha, government . monopoly on 
•lihi.pn. in s su(ih sensitive subjects as 
. went' Fnlisli . hixtoi’y, sociology, 
J"il literature. “There is JIO need- 
a teach., science", Ur Jan Kie- 
linowski, himself a biologist and 

Member, of tbo .official Polish 
Academy Of Sciences — and el so 

Win": nf the. "Flying University'. 

in . the early; days nf 1978 : "Ot 
Wurse; if. we had a situation like. 
W' T-ysenkuIsm , tlicn we should 
" av e to rmr courses in biology. 

‘ * no need". 

. wai jqcrC; a particular need 
JpJ^foctures on .religious subjects. 


a - i 1 IC1 , ruii' courses in nun 
Present there U no need". 

.was there: d particular i 
EJF. 1 .- lectures on religious suhj 

ward .alreqdv well' taken care 
.“.by tha vai’ious University Cathn- 
II 1 -' . Chaplaincies, the “Club oF 
viilhOiic Intellectuals ” and ad line 


■---'vjn. tiueiiecEuats ana aa ««*■ 
«VentS ' like « Weeks . of Carbolic 
mm * : brganized .nctuullv on 
. preniUes. These, although 

• could' discuss a co i wider- 

' ; :b? ^mlglbus topics fa it l y 

i n’ta 'Year's 11 bro gramme ; of 

l ,^,-;SAC cotT^tHWi'ffell' , rarliei’ on 
^ ri ^’ as ‘*Sodial and Pollt> 
Wmb, the French Re- 
Jilulina ; the' Second' World 
' ‘ **'7ki)V " Econoifiic 


thought in modern Poland " (Tud- 
eusz Kowolikt, and “Society and 
Pedagogy " (Jacek Kuron). In ull, 

13 such courses were held in 
Warsaw, with cyclo-sty led time- 
tables fairly accessible to anyone 
who wished to obtain them. On one 
occasion, it appears a couple of 
students actually set up a folding 
ruble in the forecourt of Warsaw 
University and handed out time- 
tables to all comers. (The simply 
was exhausted and the students 
vnuisliLd long before the arrival of 
rhe authorities. I . The Catholic 
church gave Its guarded blessing 
with u cnmmuiiiqud from the epis- 
copate (March, 1978) which 
praised “those Initiatives which 
aim at presenting culture, the 
works of tlie human spirit and the 
history nf the nation In an authen- 
tic form, for the nation has a right 
to the objective truth about itself 
All however, even at this early 
stuge, was not entirely well, The 
lectures were hold in private -apart- 
munis (the addresses clearly stated 
hi the time -tallies), and the house- 
holders found themselves facing 
swingeing fines for allegedly break- 
ing health and fire regulations on 
overcrowding. Meetings in Warsaw 
were monitored by the police, who 
nn occasion tuok the names, not of 
everyone attending, which might 
have ensured future attendance on . 
the principle which one such stu- 
dent, doubtless proud of his mas- 
tery of English, explained as “ hav- , 
ing’ burned one’s boats, one might 
as well be hung for a sheep as a 
Iamb". At that time it was routine 
tn stop only some 20-30 per cent of • 
the participants, which, the police 
hoped, might make those who were 
overlooked once reluctant to risk 
attendance a second time. 

Nevertheless, the lectures con- 
tinued, Bt least in Warsaw. Outside 
the capital the situation was more 
difficult. Polish trains, even be- 
tween major cities, are few and fur 
between, . *uvd dip i nternal alri ine 
requires production or identity 
papers before hoarding. It required 
very little effort on the part of the 
security authorities to find out 
when, snv, Adam Michnik was due 
to lecture in Krakow, and pick him 
up at the railway station. So Jong 
as the SAC was dependent on lec- 
turers from Warsaw, it could never 
' really get off the ground in the 
provincial university cities. For a 
time, Poznan seemed the exception, 
for here Stanislaw Baraiiczak, 
a noted poet and literary critic, 
made a determined effort to con- 
tinue his teaching activities within 
the framework of the .SAC, after 
his participation in tiie Workers 
Defuiice Committee had led tn the 
loss of his university post. 

The situation was particularly 
difficult in Wroclaw where out of 
the six “ members ” (i e academic 
patrons) of the SAC, four were 
mathematicians and one an arcni- 
lect- While they could, and did, try 
. to form a protective '‘umbrella 
over any educational self-help ini- 
tiatives the students themselves 
might organize, including the invit- 
ing of lecturers from Warsaw, they 
themselves couhl not undertake to 
provide lectures in the subjects the 
students most wap ted. The stu- 
dents, it should be . explained, ■ at 
this time 1 were iportly; genuine 
undergraduates ' 6r ydung graduates 
from the state educational struc- 
ture; it was not, at this stage, a 
matter of expellees and enforced 
drop outs. , . 

At tlie end nf the first academic 
yeur, a formal report, signed Itf 
rhe official members of SAC (some 
70 eminent Polish intellectuals), 
stressed that these jroimg peoplj 
wore experiencing, in that stole 
system tlie "absence ot a genuine 
' spirit of education and knowledge, 
which renders .aierlle PJ' 0 ®®’? 
0 f education and upbringing Jga 
gives, voting people only u shallow 
and impnvershed general culture 
with which to enter the commun! y 
and professional life . Ihe SAL, In 
the traditional ucudenuc . manner, 
then dispersed Foe the fonB 
vacation; nnd a il limber of security 
■ officials, who. it would «em ml 
no personal experience of haw uii.i 
S rshK operalc. nuietiv congratu- 
Ib:ci| themselves that . the whole 
affair wns over.. 11 ” 



Left to right : Professor Jan Kielanowski, Dr Thnitmsz Burek, Di 
Jan J 07.0 ( Lipsk-i, all teachers for Lhe Society for Aenuemic Courses 
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Lure, given by the Rev. Bronislaw 
Dehuwski on " Curiniii aspacts of 
tradition " did luke place — perhaps 
because it was held in St Martin's 
Church, Wursnw. Tlie other War- 
saw lectures, and a talk on literary 
criticism in Krnkuw, had to be 
postponed — the lecturers were all 
under 48 hours detention. Never- 
theless, the lectures continued, ami 
there was no significant falling off 
in attendance, fly now, some SOD 
students were involved — u figure 
which later Gene nil Krzy stoforski 
was to ingeniously explain ns a 
falling off from an initial 5,001). 
The most likely explanation uf tins 
inflated figure Is iii;it it represents 
a security estimate of how many 
studenrs received the original time- 
table. „ 

Then, at the end of 1978, a new 
type nf “ student " appeared. 
Pawei Pakulski, who described 
himself ns " involved for the pusi 
10 years ill youth mid student 
orguni'/iitiniis " and who hud 
attended SAC meetings from the 
early' days,'' thus described the 
change in a letter of protest to the 
chairman of the Association of 
Socialist Student Unions : 

" In the lost weeks of 1978, a 
group of people .started to appear 
at SAC meetings. They said they 
were workers and students - . - at 
first I hoped that, despite their 
noisy behaviour, an interesting con- 
frontation of different convictions 
might take place. Soon, however, 
their hostility' come out into the 
open, and noisy slogans gave way 
to insults and provocations. I per- 
sonally came across tins group on 
several occasions and other people 
have confirmed what I observed : 
threats of beatings, reprisals, in- 
sinuations. WIim would normally 
be considered coarse manners was, 
the group claimed, an ■ expression 
of their patriotism and devotion to 

socialism." „ 

By earlv January, coarse man- 
■ners " had escalated to blows, and 
by March there appeared to be in 
operation what Pakulski doscribed 
as "a squad specially trained io 
commit acts of h° 0 ''S U[ M sl "' 
bordering «n bandluy . Meetings 
were broken up by force, and mi 
March 2i there was a major inci- 
dent in the Hut of Jacek Huron, one 
of the leading activists ill KOK. 
Although a notice on the door 
stoted dearly that -tlie lecture hod 
been cnncelle'd (Knrou’s' ojd fatnet 
had hud a heart attack that day), 
the siroiiR-orin gang broke m, ana 
bent-up Knron’s wife, son; and 
several of his triends among the 
dissident movement. These in- 
cluded Adam Michnik, whose own 
home received n similar attack n 

week later. Regretfully, Kuron >wn 
Michnik had to suspend thair lec- 
tures on the grounds that Uuy 
could nn longer guarujnve iho safe- 
ty of their audiences; rhe oilier 
lucturus continued, more or Iws 
without dlmurbancqs (other than 
tin) routine 48-hour arrests), until 
Ihe end of the academic year) ; p0'- 
siblv betause tlie Polivli Govoni- 
mo lit wished ' t» cnal further cun-' 
fronts tinn until after the foithcom- 
hig Papal vltir. 

By now, however, it was obvious 
that such ii situation of putonMai 
violence could nut continue- -uw 
official 1 students’ union maintained 
that the SAG hud provoked the 
iatttiqks-^-rhoHEli there .exist—ov at 

i lease 'existed /until-' a japuri -■winw 
fl |> n japh oiiigipplis Uf one .wtcii raid 


which tell a very different story. 

The police, not surprisingly, had 
been notably unhelpful in suppress- 
ing the otiiurks. Regretfully, U wns 
decided to change the '* open 
ariiTVssiiui " pulley ; from now on, 
students must register. The time- 
table for 1979-80 no longer gave 
dates and times ; mill there was to 
he* only nnu scries of “ lecLures ,, ~- 
on contemporary Polish history. 

The rest were “seminars” only— 

- Twentieth Century Polish Polit- 
ical Thought ", “ Polisli-Jewish 

Relations smcc 1918", ** Ethical 
Problems in Science ", and “ The 
Art of Reading Newspapers" — 13 
titles in all 1 And, at the huuoni. a 
wry little note: "Applications fin- 
al tendance nt specific seminars, 
stating names of intending partici- 
pants, should be forwarded to the 
supplier of this in for mat ion or 
directly to the person conducting 
the .seminar. Applicants will he In- 
formed as to the time and venue 

Seminars were not, in fact, nn 
entirely new development. During 

- die second year, there- tad been e 
few, so to speak, posrra-adiMite dis- 
cussion seminars, whfdi were tape- 
recorded to ' form the basis or a 
series of “ Proceedings of the 
SAC". The first such, a three-per- 
son colloquium on the " Language 
of Propaganda”, was already in 
unofficial circulation. But from now 
on, it was dear, tho seminar would 
have to form the basis of SAC. 

The decision was not ill-timed. 
The inaugural kneeling of tlie now 
session was Interrupted by a 
female represen tat ivu of the War- 
saw City Council, who ' arrived with 
two police officers, declared tlie 
meeting closed, and announced 
that anyone who failed to disperse 
might face criminal charges. No 
one made a move, however, and 
the “lady" simply counted those 
present and left. Shortly after- 
wards, the lecturer, W lady si aw Bar- 
toszewski, was fined the equivalent 
of a month’s academic salary. Since 
then, such lectures as have taken 
place have done so under the aegis 
of the church and not. formally 
speaking, ns part of SAC. Ilia 
police have standing instructions 
not to enter church premises — and 
except on rare occasions, seem to 
abide by them. Conversely, the 
church cannot, officially, .give } IS . 
hospitality . to the SAC. If the 
priest ' asks -his Mihotf on* . 
organizer ' 'explained the -bishop 
lias to refuse. But of course, if the 
priest furgets’ to ask the bishop- 
well. if there is trouble *, lhe 
chinch will have to protect him. 
The very worst that could happen 
is that ‘ he might have to leave 
Poland nnd gn to the foreign mis- 
sions or the Polish communities 
abroad. But he won’t actually bo 

left Without a job!” . , 

As to the item in us, tlie situation 
fluctuates. Tho venues are kept 
confidential, and ui each meeting u 
piece of paper is passed from hand 
tn hand, giving the ml ilress nnd 
time of the next. (An. ability to 
write swiftly anti dourly is a prime 
requirement of any dissident octiv- 
ity In Pula nd, where rh? * written 
conversation" has become- n fine 
art). Nevertheless, on suhvti_ occa- 
siuiw there has been a conspicuous 
police presence in iroiit of the 
apartment building. k . 

P mt ic [put Ion hue. inevitably, 

shrunk : onlv uhnut u hundred sup 

• denis tui wj Agtimxhi* faay not* lie 

• until L>lv a fo«.' Vii'lAe* Jieydty'-ei 

• i- * , '• ■ \ » 1 • • 


A special . . 

correspondent 
describes the efforts 
of the 1 Flying 
University’ to keep 
one step ahead of 
the authorities. It is 
now three years old, 
two years younger, 
than the average 
university course in 
the country 

tiie - open lectures, I would 
estimbic that perhaps some 10 
per cent of students at tended 
not so much out of , a rqal 
desire to study ihe' subject con- 
cerned, as simply a means of 
expressing protest against the 
regime whidi made such round- 
u-buut methods necestury. Moreover, 
porticipatimv was entirely passive. 
There wore no essays to prepare 
and, in the somewhat cramped con- 
ditions, rhe majority of us did not 
mke the extensive notes expected 
. at n normal university. Now those 
who attend ore a hard core who 
really want to learn, nnd arc pre- 
pared to work. The SAC " academic 
staff ", too, have undergone a 
change of role. They now see tlieir. 
functions as coord inn ting self-help 
efforts by the students themselves, 
of providing reading lists and 
materials, helping them over, 
knotty patches, and offering them, 
in so far os they are able, some 
kind nf umbrella id protection. 

Nnwa, it should lie stressed, uai 
publishing Interests far wider Mi jh 
tlie production of SAC textbooks. It. 
produces a wide range of literary 
mid political magazines, books and 
even broadsheets, under consider- 
able conditions of police harass- 
ment. One of its “directors’, 
Miroslaw Chojechi, a fminer pliysi. 
cist who lust his job for human, 
rights activities in 1977, .has just 
been temporarily. > released . -‘frpm 
jail,' where he has been held, pend- 
ing Investigation on the charge -of 
Illegal possession and possible then 
of duplicating -materials. Iho 
Chnjccki case — and the protests 
against it — attracted considerable 
attention throughout Poland. One 
Warsaw priest preached a May Day 
sermon nn it. Crake w .students 
distributed “Free Chojecka ! leaf- 
lets at the gates of the Nowa Huta 
giant steel complex ; while in War- 
saw on two occasions such leanetJ 
(150,000 at n time) rained from the 
sky, whence . they • had ■ been dis- 
charged via a Roman-type nallista 
oil crating on a time fuse (two 
Western cigarettes 1). 

Just before the siate holiday for 


VE day, a group of representatives 

of a!! shades of Polish dissident 
thought gathered ill B church in. 
Podkowa Leska. outside Warsaw, to 
begin a protest Fast for Cnojectns 
release, which, at the time oF writ- 
ing appears to be continuing, in 
siiite of his temporary freedom, 
since the charges have not been 
dropped. For the SAC, tne 
Choiecki case could mean, essen- 
tially, the difference between text- 
books and no textbooks. If Nowa, 
and tho other independent publish- 
ing Initiatives are crushed, • mere 
wfll .be ho tcxrbaoks. -But- Nowa * 
precious stocks of paper mid bib. 
bought, inevitably at second 
economy” prices, are at plescm 
having to be sacrificed to leaf un- 
making, nnd several long-awaited 
texts are being held in abeyance- _ 
Some consider, there is effecti- 
vely a choice for SAC between^ a 
confrontation with the authorities 
oyer the right to organize inde- 
pendent academic activities, u , n “ 
the ' actual quiet conduct of those 
' activities without . undue harass- 
ment. This is not, hy any means,, a 
unanimous view t one . provincial 
' group speaks warmly of the visii- 
ina Scandlnuvuin lecturer ,.»|iin 
Spoke on tho Eurnpoiin Christ iu it 
. Democrat parties, liqt in Warsaw, 
at fonst, the one or turn Western 
academics who have. s»t; in «u 
seminars have strained their bo«s 
traditional Polish tmspiiality nlnuwt 
to • brenking point by two Jatlers 
ft-dr iif subsequent indiscretions as 
to names and places. SAG, titter all, 
la fighting For its very oxisience. 
and this caution, erait ti imH’ 1 •'«'». 

- U-iuiilrely: cnmiM-eUditsibly. ■ v - > 
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TflE TIMMS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPlemcmt 


David Jobbins looks at the dents in morale inflicted by the 
blunt-speaking Under Secretary of State Dr. Rhodes Boyson 

The APT, the polys, and a 
‘hard flaming luck’ story 


•J t . i : 


LcsuIols r«f the Assni'iutinji of Poly* 
technic Touchers iuum have fell a 
double sense of disci ppoiimnem hs 
they mulled over the speech to 
their mutual council by Education 
Under Secretory Dr IMiodcs lluyson. 

Despite the Minister's robust coll 
for the polytechnics to main tain 
theav distinctiveness, he failed to 
give into their demand for an end 
to local authority control. 

And he alsq failed to give any 
Jnriicurion of the Go vern uilmu’s 
response lu (lie demand for 
national recognition and an APT 
>ent on the Burn hum further edu- 
cation committee. 

APT stands for a iidi-uhkiI body 
(though not the Oakes uindeJ} to 
coordinate higher education be- 
tween the universities, polytechnics 
and sotne of die colleges offering a 
significant amount of advanced fur- 
ther education. 

“This is the only way to min- 
imize the damage of the cuts and 
to optimize the use of rare 
resources ", immediate past chair- 
man Mr Ray Powell said in bis 
report to council. 

But Dr Boyson argued firmly 
allot ” for rhe moment M it ton 
most appropriate for the polytech- 
nics to remain « the maintained 
sector. 

" First,,. there is the undoubted 
strength of the -Local authority com- 
mitment to maintain its stake in 
higher, education. Allied to this is 
tty own unease, shared by many of 
my colleagues in Govwnmesat, at 
any prospect of overcentr allying 
control of a service, which 1« cur.- 
rently not centxMly administered 
he said. 

While local control might occa- 
sionally be thought wrong, for a 
service responding to national 
needs, it was undeniable tbm the 
polytechnics had ' achieved thoir 
present v considerable ” status on a 
oasis of local authority support. 

The authorities had not created 
the polytechnics but developed 
them from existing institutions 
which, he said continued to reflccf 
rhe needs of the community in 
wMch they were sited. 

I? in APT’S eyes this was a sin 




by commission, the second, pc i hups 
major disappointment, was Dr Boy- 
soii’a failure to refer to, let alone 
announce the Tiinal decision on, the 
ij cost ion of the ubsooiut ion’s 

national recognition. 

APT leaders have been fully 
expecting an arinniiiiceinent from 
the new Conservative Government 
uf a seat on the Burnham furrher 
education committee. But while 
consultations are continuing, the 
signs are now acknowledged not to 
be hopeful, with the iocnl authority 
.issorui fiaiw bath unlikely .soon to 
end their opposition. 

However, Mr Powell expressed 
hi* view that the outcome of rha 
plee for recognition would be 
favourable. 

“ Once this has been achieved I 
believe th« local authorities will 
grant local recognition automati- 
cally ", he said. 

He admitted die varying degrees 
or recognition granted locally ' at 
about twelve polytechnics was far 
From a satisfactory conclusion for 
the association, which claims 3,000 
members. 

"A completely satisfactory con- 
clusion to the whole question will 
only really be achieved when tha . 
chicken and- agg cycle has been 
broken (at tlic moment the egg is 
merely cracked) 11 , he said. 

"The Secretary of State hew the 
power to do just that. All be needs 
now 15 the courage to make what fo 
clearly the just decision.” 

The APT believes that the impact 
of the cuts Imposed by local authori- 
ties coupled with what it regards 
as a wholly unsatisfactory Clegg 
award- have underlined rhe need 
for- a separate voice for the poly- 
technics. 

The association calculates that 
after Clegg « polytechnic teacher 
at the top of. the senior lecturer . 
scale Is about £2.000 a year worse 
"IF than a tin i vorsli.v lecturer simi- 
larly at the top of rhe carter 
grade. 

A senior lecturer in a polytechnic 
leaching 100 per cent degree work 
can earn an identical salary to a 
senior lecturer in a further' educa- 
tion college teaching no higher 
than O level. APT’s now chairman, 


Paul Flather reports 

; , . i - f ^ ; ■ 

Politics and i 


Mrs Ufa tiler Fgv.ins, complained. 

Her predecessor was .even more 
specific. The I-Imiglmm principle 
i hut lecturers recruited to do work 
• similar to that done in the univer- 
sities should enjoy broadly compar- 
able career prospects had hecome a 
thing of the past, 

“It is essential that a separate 
negotiating body for the salaries of 
polytechnic, teachers is established 
so that proper salary levels accord- 
ing to the Houghton principle can 
be offered which will cuntiiine to 
uttruct people Inin the polytechnics 
without having to link those sal- 
aries to those of lecturers in flower 
arranging, 11 Mr Powell said. 

Dr Boyson argued resolutely thut 
the Government was firmly 
opposed .to a tendency for the 
universities and polytechnics in- 
creasingly to nnemble one another. 

The local authority connexion 
was one aspect of the polytechnics* 
distinctiveness, he said. It was one 
of their major strengths, finding 
expression in the extent of sub- 
degree and part time work, particu- 
larly at technician level. 

The value of the polytechnics 
was- also based on their close links 
with local industry and commerce, 
their ability to reapoaid to emerg- 
ing needs, and their role in applied 
research. 

„ Polytechnic graduates should 
self-coiwcfously” distinguish them- 
selves from university graduates, 
not through academic achievement 
but by differences in attitude and 
approach. 

Tl he polytechnic graduate 

should show a propensity aud apti- 
tude tor defining industrial and 
commercial problems and designing 
practical wuys of tackling and solv- 
ing them.” 

Dr Boyson struck -another chord 
of sympathy, with wholehearted 
support for the trend towards voca- 
tional education, indicating what 
he saw as an increasingly positive 
attitude among young people 
towards wealth^reatiog careers. 

Less popular was liii message 1 to 
those polytechnics , complaining v 
about me injustices .of :popl-cap- 
pmg . He admitted it had been 
rough and ready, but U>80-8l frits’ 



Dr Boyson : no lover of sociology, 

effectively a settled issue—" hard 
flaming luck ”, 

The Stephen Jones group was • 
hard at work examining a unit 
cost-based replacement for the 
crude formula used to cap the 
pool. 

He told the council the new sys- 
tem could mean future sharing out ■■ 
of the pool «* in accordance with 
educational judgments on the deslr- 
able , scale of provision made by 
individual 1 authorities — and the-' 

acceptable relative costs of making 
that provision.” 

The Minister's forthright' attitude 
to the sort of courses that should' 
be offered in the new financial and 
economic climate was also certain 
to find favour frith die APT. 

With a membership heavily con- 
centrated in the leas volatile, Toca- 
iionalljMH'ientcd science and en- 
gineering departments, many APT 
members are. car tain., to sympathize ' 
strongly with Dr Bo'yeon 1 *’ widely- 
reported. antipathy for— among 

others — sociology. 

He hinled that the planned 
extension of the circular 1/80 con- 
trols which enhanced the power of ; 
the regional - advisory committees I 
artd HM . Inspectorate would be 
pretty tough. - - 

Pr Boyson told the APT that the i 


number of students studying i* & 
polytechnics was unlikely to tin 
much above its present level in Ok 
early 1980s. 

“ The result is that new dettka 
manta which could be bc<mbb» 
doited relatively easily dutfe* tit 
period of growth must now idi 
plttce ia a state of little diugt. m 
that new ventures are hunched a 
(he expense of aspects of eilstbj 
provision.” ,. 

He compared the necessary ie(f- 
apprpisal .ibis called for nlih to 
Great Debate which had cwkh- 
trabed on primary and nconduj 
education. 

" We have tried to keep tit 
debate open — one reason at; at 
turned down Oake6. Hie signs in 
that goner oily this public retppni 
sal h bring conducted sensibly. Bui 
there is still some evidence of tbe 
sort of refleoc response, which 
makfti no i’eal contribution to the 
n»ain debate ”, he crinptolari. 

He rejected repeated accusatkel 
tiraj the Government was abandon- 
ing the Robbins principle, and di- 
gested that Ministers had deaber*- 
lely avoided -moving raw^ 
towards an all-in solution to ill •« 
complex problems in higher educ- 
tion. 
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, Thore .is a' certain Irony ip a- story 
o( . Oxford '-.plrildpbnhbrs' travelling 
to. Paris to try and persuade thfe’ir 
French counterparts . to throw- the ii*' 
freigh.t: behind a campaign against 
po3ioe .brutality and for the free : 
exchange of ideas. 

For jg'o .jong, rightly or w^pngly, . 
Oxford , academics ; have - ■ heeu 
rogarded from acrq'ss the water as 
spccinn$is. in ivory towpr politics;': 
French 1 philosophers on the other ; 
hand -regard tile m, selves in the fore- 
front -qf H activism ”, and many 
seek specifically ■ to . destroy Hne in- 
trilectunl distinctions' between 
theory nnd prnci Ice, 

- Wfce irony fras : not lost when ear- 

din.-: LrffrcFto Porisr.'-to uetsimdo 
. tending French phllofldphdrs fb Join 

■ thrir campaign to allow the Czech 
philosoph er, pr -J tijius Tom hi, th e 

■ right -to hold -his weekly unofficial , 
serninafs: -In; his Prague flat without 
rae constant' and close attentions of : 
tt»c security police, the "boys from ■ 

: :Bioi aarr^IomeMa 'V 
. -The ./-.Paris . coil far cn'ie’: did-: 
much-/. more thhn ^ produce another 
siatemoni: 1 condemning th^ ' brutal 
and fibsprd. measures taken to stop 
Tom in dlScussIad itfbns and meotn 
loaulng. Western academics: ', 
.rhe French nhHdm^hers 'franfedVto' : 
k«ow Why- Aristotlli’ Bud .not V poli- 
tics was,, dls cussed .with Tomln, • 
' they wanted tq= know -yvbv this i cam-.- 
pnigii of support woe ndt. almed at 1 
Ihe whole Czech . state' apparatus ■ 
rmnsiriicted In ;tho,-hf term nth of. I be' - 
Soviet; invasion of. 1968.;- 

ilhey frnntcti' to Impose 
Whbf gnfe :niitfht . tum ThdJpHi-lMun ; 
Hlzaen'slwri bn rhe fitflte^mtr^hfhr- ’ 
OtijMiy .k politic M, U 9 id rliHf rhe cape ' 


on the movement to discredit Julius Torhin’s oppressors. 


is not just about human rights. If 
is not a dimension that wnoid gut 
widespread support in Oxford. But 
rhe arguments do njuch to il|us. 
trore some: of the mainsucnni dif- 
rerences in apprnuch between what, 
we call continental philosophy, and . 

Oxford philosophy which derives 
from q more empiricist: and linguist' 
tra ditto if. 1 

About ..fifty philosophers ' frojii 
univeivsltieq nrtd from . iyede, lonch- 
1 IMS- Staff end students, gathered in 
tneKacle W nr male Stqtdriaur, one ; 
at Frauce's. gramfes Scales, for tha 
nne-duy - conference. They heard 
H r Ain n Montefinre. Herbert 
gainwol fellow m iilnlosophv nt 
Bnllfnl College, Oxford, and IJr 
Kutlileun Wilkes, . tutor - in •iphilp.. 
supliy nnd fellOfr 6f 3’f. TlUdti’f xHS.. 
fogo, describe their vishs to Rragiie.: 

Dr: Wilkes, Who two weeks ago ' 
became Hut third Oxford don to be ' 
expelled fvwii . Cwctioaluwkw; : 
described Tomln as vei-y muth an 
individualist trim believed passion a- 
toly -in ihe fEirimiIness‘ of .faking 
uetioi} ( by holding seminiws)., to he 
able to think freely. • ■ ■ - ! , « 

• Sha laid the confer eiice nf Hie. 
cxtrabrdlnaiy : level n< .Commitment 
shown, by Toiplri’s. group of stti- . 

« ypu -tote; smell risks -ib 
attend vu ti are. tfomg tp. frnnceniiaie 
Intensely On at) time' p ,rid iHfid 
discussed”. She ttqny of the ' 
stude its had been sev'& cfly 'beuieii ■ 

fraih cqnsuiht hiqas&niant ; ovefr the',, 
past tbrepJfMrs. 

If Hie' 'Czech securi ty pblice Mjc* " 

fPftnpH • In rnrutuneetpifr 


unlikely course Oxford took to Paris 


i!!r'«uSlnHpH h ^if« 0,, [^ f,Ce Tw 5i n «Jf*r of' .he ideas nud history 
nas suspended the seminars; riis- of philosophy, especially those 

foranffi RC i® i m °!* e t 1 '- a,eas s «rii as Gredk phllo'sriphv to 

•' S^c a tahTon'-r' 8Ul “ , :' y - m the lhCy h “ d bM “ ^ 0,1 

ls , s2fir , w*c ,, PtoS? „ j** ,,*« best- 

Foujcyrollas, a w^il-known Marxist l £ ‘*° wlt Ph'ltMOpher at die con- 
theoretician, launched in -to attack [j' renc ® was M Jacques Derrida, 

die Oxford group fur not going tn j5i r SflhPEN? nTXZ iL ^1°' 
Prague to disclias spccificallv Mar* pnei * he ‘ E , N S. He described the 
and Marxism; J 


.•'Th,,'.E„gjl s h , re apathetic all philasn- 

about politics,.. You -go to Prague . rl . . 

nud you end. up talking about Ar«: • ' , riHS cuse >5 important because 
rtitle and about Bei-kelev. There is Jt ,‘? n I,1Mr,, riuoiwl case. ..It. is 
soniething kbsurd about' that to - s V»raohc and. will arouse deep soli- 
mi", he said. clarity across all borders in philoso- 

“ 1 njn Marxist and I argue front A. . J hirrking. We have to let 
t hat position: '.YoU'nfr ist go aud vtti* .W 11 bqgm again os an' academic; ■ 
miiic talk about Marx, Engels, ‘and Wa '. flv0 , to ^ et him think, : speak, 
Trotsky, an[l about' changing the f. 5 h v 5 ,se h,1nse lf i» what .he is qua- 
si me tyre of the bureaucratic store 3, fied and traLnpd— being a. pliiloso- 
li Eastern [Europe. That is whit pller • he -said after . the ^confer- 
inatrersV, he said. ' mice. '. ’.i-. ... 

Th (j- real significance almut the- “Most of die Oxford philoso- 
jiBrassincht ■ nf Tomln's . seminars phflrs have come to .the campaign 
has been precisely that he dk- [ram; a liberal position, which U 
.cusses philosophy that dpes not | e»tmiate of course.. . But probably 
threau-n.-ihe security of the state/ lhat is not enough. I think we 
S? 11 !? ■' M Jean Jacques cannot avoid maldng.it more polit- 

Marie,' a- phQosoph^' teacher' at ,n lca i‘ 

Pafis ipcoe, sujd; ,4 ' The actuol coh- ".The case has prtivad that the 
tepL Of. the coursue has no rel- Czechs have signed but hot applied 
pvance^qt all. What Is important is tire Helsinki Agreement on human" 
that the State apparatus dh puses ■ rights— ■ tiiey have a vei-y different 
th f J? c & res i. V/ V ideology in mind, very different 

. Mr ! Mop tef lore added two fur- information. Olid very tHfferent 
tner jpolhts. After' ycars ofafficiol. : rules on the'agreejnehL ■ ' 

■ ‘"Tl* lesrinifhfVDr 'Tbml»‘s caie 


The French were clearly 
ed that the campaign was owe 
carried along by Oxford dnar; (,n ‘ 
feels the university’s •••repuraiw" 
was greatly enhanced after nw 
conference. Most of tbpse 
attended left money to support iw 
campaign, most left pw-omising w 
tell their colleagues to buird up 
support throughput the c ' ountTy ',. 

Most Interesting of »H /“PP”! 
fur the campaign ircm 

meniber of rhe Wench 
Party (PCFj, the. most 
of all communist parties m 

M. Alovandr* Adler. a Jectortf.'" 


— n p r aiuviv, Mitr : 

w«» -itnfj appeitled for! thoif 'sup- : 


.. . -:» 


Us Wint vfry 


ised to try and get , Ml 4 ig. 

up the Issue. He promised 
natures of support from ^ 

' cial PCF group, the Coniroj. jp 
the Defence of Libfrnw 
Crechaslovaftin. . |0 

Philosophers from Sen e £“ £Bfc 
Canada' have now r«th 

damning the actions of 'S 0 f f yar. 
state against ' Tomln. ^ 
Guido Triocero, a leB f.^ lW P ro te' W 
pher tt -Rome Unlvef^* ln W f- 
the Czech ambaMador -more 
row than in »n gei'. dr awing , r Qnif 
lei between Tomln « rase D ^„ r in 
of those during the Nazi 
Geriiiany-'- ... .aidth 

Tomln’s case h« J^SLifj pf 
more, than high 1)8^ PaStW® 
academic freedom, ® e ^ 
block : it has 1 rahtod 1 

slon of- . the- ^herif 

itself. What \ ifi?S!S5 , -3&ll#‘ 
does thinRftigv^#' must 

begin; ;are ^f sti6, -iv th Soslrlon . »* 
faced- . Tortin’s P^ 10- 


T1IE -j-hUCS IKSHEH F.»UCATH)W SUFJf.ii:.3fMT G6.tl0 





Nrtticeboavd is coiapikiil 
by Patricia Santinella and 
Mila Goldie 



m^ftsar E. A. Ash, proFessur or dec- 

KSSIngl.oeerlng at Cnlvemlty Colleec 


been ay pointed to the 
p' S ff'dSr of electrical enulncerinii 
*Jj5f (Sicgc with effect from Octohcr 

L' r-hn McCrakcu, senior lecturer in . 
Prior* At the University of Sdrllng, 
been appointed professor of history 
S riTuofrersIty of Malawi. 

4 ofe «or M. H. Williams, currently 
Smfeswr or computer science at 
University, Gromstown, South 
Mnw. has tjeen appointed to chc chair 
j mniputor science at Heriot-Watt 
Sttenltf. Edinburgh. 
ntUfl Bievcnsou, reader in the dc- 
^rtleot of pharmacology and rhera- 
EJSTln Dundee University, has been 
Kittd pr. .f css or of pharma eulogy tn 

w < G^l! fn KJlpatrlck. senior lecturer 
Tj icUna head of the department of 
irtttculosis and chest diseases at the 
WcUi National School of Medicine, 
bii' bean appointed to the David 
chair nf tuberculosis and chest 
driaws at that Institution, 
iir Jjrnej Lahore, currently reader in 


law at Mmtash University, Australia, 
has been appolntetl the liisi ilcrchol 
Smith piofess.ii- uf iiiiellcctunl picperty 
law In the faculty nf laws ai Queen 
Mary College, Unlvrrsflv uf I.oiidnii. 

Tlie title or professor of dcm.il bim- 
toniy lias b>:eu confei red on Dr A. 
Uoy de in respect or his post ai Univer- 
sity College Louden. ' 

The title of professor of economics 
has been conferred mi Dr A. Cndditig- 
ton In respect of h|s pn&i ai Queen 
Mary College, London. 

The title of professor of enthoniulogy 
as applied to malaria hns been con- 
ferred on Dr G. Davidson in respect of 
his post at tlie London Scltonl of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

The title of professor of physics leu 
been conferred on Dr T. II. Hrlffldi 
in res[>cct of his post at Unlvcrshv 
College London, with effect from 
October 1, 19RU. 

Tlie cl Lie of proVvAsor of geography luis 
been conferred on Mr G. Manners In 
respect of his post pt University College 
London 1 with effect from October J » 
1980. 

The title of professor of clinical phar- 
macolufly bus been conferred on Dr 
B. N. C. Prirhnrd in . respect of his 
post at the University College, London. 
Prufessur Kenneth llrlKau, rrnlcssw 


of liislrumcnt Lcchiiiilogy in the depart- 
ment of technology at tlm Uplvui-slty 
i.f j.iiughlioi-uiish, lus been appuiuted 
to ,i new flialr In cieatlvc design and 
head uf the uni verity's depart muiit of 
creative design. He will take ovei 
frnm Mr Robert Millard, tlie present 
nead uf department, on September 1. 
19811. 

Professor Alexander Stewart McNcIsh 
has been appointed to the Leonard 
Parsons chair -uf paediatrics and child 
neulth and headship of the department 
of pueriiatrlcs and child health at the 
University or Birmingham from Sep 
tcinber 1, 1980. 

Anne F.Ilzabelh Pciiningluii, lecturer in 
Russian and fellow of Lady Margaret 
Hall, University of Oxford, lias been 
appointed to the chair of cuinparallve 
Slavonic philosophy from October 1, 
1980. 

Tin: title of professor of cnicliiogen 
bluchumUlry has been conferred mi 
Dr P. Sims, In respect of his post at 
the Institute of Cancer Research. . 

Dr 6. J. Dlmoud, reader Jn the depart- 
ment or psychology, Mr A. Ii. Jones, 
reader in the department of politics, 
and Dr J. M. Aguirre, reader In the 
department of hi spa Me studies. Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, have been 
awarded personal chairs. 



Aberdeen 

Dame J.iivr Baker, the Yorkshire born 
jiiC4/’»-f)l»rdno* Ims Ihscii iiwaril*^! the 
lion- ii-ary (Jcgruit *»f I.LD. 

Cily , . 

The following hnvc been awarded 
honorai-y degrees : 

Lilt. D : Sir Kingsley Collett, a member 
uf the cit.V advisory panel to the uni- 
versity’s business school and a life 
member uf the university court. 

DSc : Dr Guido Brunner, a member uf 
the RKC Commissi* m responsible for 
enc-igy, st.lcnce anil ciliicaiion und a 
fr.ni. c. aiiilussador *>f tlie Petit- ral 
I nopubiic of Germany- 


ForUicominR even Is 


" Management Information Systems fur 
l-:duc.iti>inal Institutions ln a Period of 
Contraction ” Is the theme nf a con- 
ference organized by the Management 
Iiifonna lion Centre of the Nor Hi East 


Hull 

The t«illi>whl<t are to he 1 aivivir.l-i-I 
honorary degrees lu July : 
i,l,I> ; Professor DJvid V. Donnl j-hi. 
chairman nf the Supplemental y BiiU.- if.* 
ConnnUsloti. The linn Judge TudUn 
niaw.de Ellas, vice -president o[ tin- 
International Court of Justice, the 
Hague. 

The following will be uwarded honorary 
degrees in Decent her : 

Lilt D : FrofAU.tr Herman LJebaorx, 
former director, Rbya] Belgian Library. 
DSc : Dr Peter D. Mitchell, director - 
of research, Glynn Research Institute. 
Manchester 

The foil owing have been awarded lion' 
wary dcgi’oes : 

LI.D : The Hon Dame Rose HeiHiruo 
and 51 r George Kenyon. 

I.itl D : Professor Bertrand de Jnuvcn-4 
and Professor R chert Slnckleiuii. 

DSc Professor Sir KcnnctliWalket-. 

London Polytechnic, to be hoM 
from Juna 12-13 at the Piccadilly Hotel, 
Londpn Wl. The conference will deg| 
witli the use of the right techniques lu 
selecting the Information with which hi 
utakc development derisions. Fee : £65/ 
Further details from the Management 
Information Centro, NHLP, Forest 
Road, London El? 4JII. 
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Back to back : Frederick the Great (Hilary Minster) and Voltaire 
(Allan McClelland) in this week’s production for The Eplignten- 
ment course on BBC1 Saturday at 7.40 am: 
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shall the twain ne’er meet?’ 



j ;i . i 
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in rerent man tits there has been ^ 

w ‘ W ' Rostow tests the validit y of comparisons between 
SSSaS prese At^ld tension and events that led up to the 

WffiRrrit&atVSS First and Secorid World Wars 

prevalent among liie young as well 


* H prevalent among Uie yminH ps Well ‘ tJ,e Soviet favour ovet the 1971^ 

case er „ a tt .c k on NATO ,» 

•#v ■ ■ 1 1 £ raffish?, as .irssjis- itarS^ sr*? ?% ■ ®SSSKb£ 

. ' some of my rerinis-ufayijiH friends the AlidriJe East and tin- nr... iiiij n 5. J,J 1,1 He| hn with engage United States forces in 1 l® 1 ® 1 !’ po ^ tucai i Wld. diplomatic 


one outside government cm per- 
ceive, the American second sirfu 
capability remains sufficient to 
make a Soviet first nuclear sink 
i nation id. Certainly, die balance 

in the number and potential ifirow- 
w eight of missiles has shifted ia 
i lie Soviet favour ovet the 19?ffij 
and if present wends doniiniie, the 
balance might shift in the 1980's ii 


anti sophistication us lv'eJ] as among first, .where Is riieunalogv between the ore - 1914 emit 
some of my remiis-piaying friends [he Middle East 0 „d the ,« U -L«J14 atvbS^wS? 
in Austin who have tile gqod sense BaiHcans. • In both' periods we can Fourth in both 
to' copceru. themselves with more observe at work passionate nation a- political leader w 
nianaizeabJe matters and □FiiAmii,, fisms. mscnsirim* t<* nnu ", cr w 


en 1,1 Berlin with engage United States forces in 1,,s,ca1 ' poJitucaJ, ■''and diplomatic 

. *. otlier major strategic 'regions . V hs consequences _over 'coming yeah if 

periods, no strong equally striking . B . 7 . present relative trends are noi 

U ° r aPI»ars now . , There is, then, quite enough in a .^'-5 ed b ? ,V Ilit , ed States 
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p&JSXPZtosiHSs Se™t ai wn'iSblj” i9M *' &?JJrihn& S»"s 535,^5^ 

■ slS'unkn md d 3! ro f t d "“t-H to 1939 -bos. ' gS^ wAS Sit rffaS' whkh G ^ s far Motcoirt " refal -tt f»«? 

Saiia^ ' Efci SfiSz; T.T«Z2% V % 4‘ ■ -4™’ Z d w*Y Soffit *■* **«: 

United States TheVreisa : the nti? I? l8n #« state ; the opportunity of ^S^SSS 1 *^ 'Whtory conquest' constituted, a temptution, Soviet Mui B n f 42*2 

tiWUty Sat th* 'mSifauR fn' Vienna rtirudtU ‘« ta mliUary^SJd political 1 S " ^? ted by adversaries sapped by' loaders must feel an historic 'duiv Sfh«m fcad „“T* ?rom Sd 2 
fif May 16 fcmween ^W mWTSS-' »° wap ded P along die Wks of ?™°®L 1C eron ? mlc and social prob- fo exploit ; but the responsible a miclesr.wu, tfdjw 

Mr Gromykojnay yield what apneaitt-^ ^ Ir ^.? n dl Mriatan.)' ■ ' l*^5» t i!f y w C0U ^ n °t nwnage, appa- leaders in Moscow are. inhibited -by e Q soc 1 ure c sei *r “ rj |f 

to lie town- the tit4’ P ^t it „ fThird, as • in ' the casb of the l ac ^ n 8 ihe vvili;. within them- two factors which make it somewhat f, upj i!; v fr<> ? 1 1? „ t j V ‘ 6 [i . ^ nffu jb 

po^lMe th&t when this”!' printed/ dierer la in rile '*?L societies, to J *» likely^ than in. ..191# and' .1939 S S 
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.disanriy ip tho wake of 
i . ®ctiirg Watergate- Vie tn nr 


■ ‘ ’ ls^£f 97S a 55i 8 S t ?* v, * ll S5“‘ : cr,8is ■ 

•■ " ?|S Hy I’ wl - s ':f ul i ,ri »fos about detente. 

. nUd - .™ - Posing of its national 
^V rI .7 estR bli 5 hmei u , fniHiig. aJong 
mi Upr allies; to cope-'wlitn 
/^SSSSSS .oT««r*5' 
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■ rim t. the notion of emploCtWi S “PP ■ , 
' mg, dnd defending Soviet 
-r force capable of 'setziwaod w'“ ,.| 
. the. Persian' Giilif. bil^flipw . 7 
, , 'overland dr air lift <bQ, vcin f 1 ^: |1 , 

. not a pavticiilArly ■E'ppfifili n ^ “ p 
. . , to MotfcoWV planhers.: / . - . 

{ That Iekv&f u/'wlth the .opu ' f 

'the- 'Soviet ' Udion. fins 
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1HJi u yffeS’^itiWigt iStfucA^iow suppi.ement 6 .6.80 

Africa has already cost us all the otlier hand, despite die wiml-i 
K®* 'l. Heal • for example, the some diffusion of power since rile 
*. ffuraoS wars of 1967 and 1973. lute 1940s. the United States re- 
. a the potential for further sub- mains ulie oritical margin: it alone 
» f hl damage to Western interests commands a nuclear establishment 
]l .mains ample. But the consohda- callable of deterring Soviet nuclear 
IriS of a Soviet empire in the regiuii power, and there is no rational and 
[Ijii n nt be easy *°. r 8 r f 880,1 winch credible way for Western Europe, 
jLugoishes our times from earl mr j a p aUi nr the PRC to substitute roi 
limes of trouble almost 88 .P , ‘: American nuclear power i,n tiic Fore- 
found iy «?. *** in ^^SJJL e S ' ' seeabk future. Nor is diem a way 
paaorie* hart 8J«J flrtor is the' quickly to substitute for American 
heads. The T\ewtaclor\s tin. convei1limial military capacity - 


support may be cyo e y o »i consu [ lat j on a,^ burden sharing. 
Sr goverament of the Middle Th(J Unlted States ltlll5t puU itse f, 

p«i for its own purposes, put , t i. * iq 7 m r.n 


Mherwfse subjecting their policy «' the United States is to play an 
IfSrees systematically to Mos- etfective rale i m the alliance, it must 
i Xe4 °rnnses' never again be left as alone m the 

«VSU!3S Soviet efforts to move creation and organization of military 
Eurasian base towurd* l»«« and at times of crisis as it 
w&aower. I am often struck by w« in the 1960s, the period I know 
dement of anachronism nmsL inunwtely. That involves o. 

1 iffOQg Cnviet authorities had but h sides the refinement of 
wT tSkML ^sorioS methods for regular and mutually 
Alfred Mahan Here responsible consultation— a difficult 
^WhSmbaSmS piece of business. Unfortunately, 
and ^ estabAshlne naval there is short run convenience for 
n ®rterVof tL E both sides in permitting the United 
?nr!he B t?ud' Stutes to act unilaterally at tunes 
nE c,is > 8: tl,c t“sk of Washington 
iM.ojitposts by If J f"' is simplified ; Washington's allies 

pSttiiutlng communist doctnue to bea . le:ig responsibility and enjoy 
ihi mpsiortary -Btraud In Muhan & g realcr freedom of action. But 

lapenalg ciSl? Titilm/ ram «iero is no other wny than to learn 
fiCl ji that, tW Soviet Unlo « coi in tjj conccrl if the alliance is to 
minds no overseas base on vnijcn it co | iere ; n the 1980s, it cannot do 
tmiW . depend, at. a time of lnllitaiy g(| on t j, c basis of the United State.' 
0V-: ■■. bearing the bulk of the respond- 

1 -' liility at times of crisis, with its 

* allies nFferiiig only counsel, media 

- IVQuO. tion,. or, occasionally, worrying in 

tmmsgm the. wings about the United States 

nHQIQHB • .» •■ ' mid the Soviet Union .striking bur- 

iaifU..g.v; , gains at their, expense. . 

; ' In recovering' iro'ni our present 

(•■ dangerous military dftcoiJiHtiire,. it 

\ ■ ' • • ' is -rime to, give substance .to tlm 

cqnoept- of sustained partnership. . 

I • 1 ■; . There is, sadly, up substitute m 

' the.' rather anarchic contemporary 
' world for well-trained military man- 
. power and military hardware and 
the pal|uble will to use them m 
defence of vital interests. 

l do uot need to remind British 
readers at any length of what hap- 
j "■Him — peaied between the wars. All but 

c^.M.du.g it. Cubango; “..^TSeSid^ jSk'SS 

io4 uh(le.,C?mmunlsts of various f| xatet j on the ideas and policies 
kiadi erih In various parts of the j had, mare or less, sufficed in 

world, and can sometimes play * J h ^ BIld decade3 before 1914. 

ucucpt barwsing,, role consonaiu a & Briuin emerged into the 1920s 
wih iSetirt interests, the Otoi» there was 'a grotesque . favourable, 
whelming force, .operating in the shif f in the tei ^n 5 of trade. By 1922 
dewlopmg regions is a .nationalism th were +1 Br ceat more favour- 

dmrmined to shape a destiny in- a ilj e ^au in 1913 and remained in 

dMWdeat of all external powers. a higll range iovtn t0 i 93 8. 

That is why the : Soviet Union virtually alone, Keynes and D. H. 
fiMJ a eeapddal -task If it is firmly Rol> ertson pmcelvod the conse- 
o consolidate its' power- in Afghan- quenoe: British real wages for tfios* 
iilanj that Is why . North Vietnam, eiuploycd we re elevated ; but British 
wcked by the Soviet Union, faces aaport mr kets In foodstuff end raw 
* genocidal task in .Cambodia. material areas were impoverished, 

I conclude, then, that two factors causit , g aevai e utiBmnlovment in 
“. the world scene that did not fc ii e cotton testile, shipbuilding and 
e ,znt m,1939 or 1914 render the coa i industries. By 1924 Robertsou 
' wilogy to 1980 Inexact: Uie nuclear ^ &d enU nciated lucidly Britain’s 
a aaltmate if we preserve it; and .the rfiree prions : to devalue the pouud 
that a helglitened nationalism j n ^ef. t0 stimulate exports} to ex- 
it the developing world renders capital and tflus expand die 

[it consolidation or a militarily , re- mar ^ et f or Bribisli products; or to 
latile Soriet empire unlikely. shift labour from the export to the 

. Never jiieleiJSi putting asl^e analo- ’ home market by stdmuVatiug dome*- 
P« nd staripg hard. at. opr situo. • tic demand. But between 1920 and 
t'«i os it is,,we of the West— and •’ 

Uw whole network of ttadOtis ; and ._• , 

Peoples arouiid the globe which ulta- , . , 

oitely: depends upon us, including. • 

“fly. ,Uie Peoples Republic of ■ 

J-Jwa-ore gravely threatened ?? 

Mojcow’s effort to make the most of 
°w iodividual and collective poor 
wiottnabces of the 1970s" to press 
forwrd the domain of Soviet! noVrer. . 
fren-H. the nuclear balance ts sus- c 
f »mid Hirougb ti»e J98ps,. and u - . .. 
wclear Amujaeddon arohSed, ■et’en . . 

the SOViet .lfuion pfersistS ‘^in a ; - 
•°hcy > of. mcremoatal expansmu. < •'.. 
tf * e .n if this primacy of natlonaUsin . 

JJu.ratttiriy asserts itself hi the deve- 

regioiis, we chiilfl "H t®. *“ 8 ■ ■ 

*J*Uy mope dangctfoUs and duifiai-. 

wo|iW at tha .eiid of thp decqAe , . . , 

M‘ e *s we radloallv cflianae course,. ra ..,i,nrinw derived ftdm at 



This was the fifth time hi the developing regions, as die foreign 
past two centuries tliat something exchange available for general da- 
like this had happened. The major velnpment purposes is eroded by 
operational imperative of riiis kind high oil prices, increased foo-J 
of situation is tJiat the directions imports, and rising debt repayments 
nE investment must drier to expand, resulting Prom short t»rm hm-roiVing 
capacity in the sectors where undertaken in a desperate .attempt, 
relatively higll prices signal the in avoid' domestic economic sNg- 
oxistence of shortages. Enlarged nation. ' ■ ' 

investment in those sectors becomes If ' these corrosive forces at work 
the basis for continued rapid in both the advanced industrial an-1 
growth. riie developing world are not re- 

This is the central policy pcrcep- versed soon. I believe the state of 
tiun missed by our contemporary the world economy will generate, iu 
economists and politicians. They are rhe course of tiie 1980s, both 
still arguing the three Issues they directly and indirectly, as sever* 
have debated for more than :HJ political and strategic problems *3 
vears . did the GreHC Depression of the 

—Should one rely more on inone- 1930s. It is in our common Failure 
tary oi on fiscal policy in control- to come to grips with a supply-side 
linn die level of effective demand? agenda, unfamiliar to economists of 
—In die trade off between unem- ibis generation (but not to economic 
ploynicnt and Inflation, should one historians) that I perceive the most 
lean towards lower unemployment hkely potential matrix for a Third 
or a lower rate of inflation? World War. A Western Europe and 

l,i ulie division of resource* United Stales piogressively Ructe-I 

heiween the public and private sec- by increasingly severe stagflation 

tnrs. should one lean towards more ?''® nl M*i n ^ ,k ® ly a «Ari < *l 
public services or move output (m- *J»le NATO, a developing woil-J 
eluding more investment j in the brought close tq stagnation by a 
nrivate sector ? progressively attenuated supply <« 

gurelv the rialit answers to ritese foreign exchange, at ,a time of niaxij 
riiroj mraatloiu I ■ mam demographic pressure, will 

cl f u r a s th o & aecresa le level uf develop crises of which those ip tha 
*dom«.a E S ,« Caribbean and Ce.mal An«rl« ■» 

uued bo till fiscal and monetary mdd hm bmgers. 


ud( ic v • •> — ■» -j — - - ---» 

The major sources of inflation at The resources Olid tecfinologies 
prose nl do not lie hr die level of east to deal with the problem* of. 
effective demand but in the energy energy, food, and the environment, 
sector of the world economy plus -In dealing wirii tiicni. Wo would ra- 
dio accumulated gap between cover momentum, and renmvo some 
money wage increases oud the rate ,^ 1C . clcinonr.s impaitniR a paUni- 

of ina uase of productivity which ’ *!SL«™w ,Wl ^Mii Wa dftvSiinlnS 

fiscal and monetary policy caw only 

■S" 11 ' ' oduc<! « / uU.ife 

Pi.mif Korinr ividfdve nutlAva * ,lic Order,, more shocked by 
mulfbe ,'Sned sllply until L 

But how do we resume high aud ® £E5i 

sustained growth? The answer is : Wlril . osc haac reacrarv*- 

the required i lives t men ts in the* . .. : . 

And, it we cwublt a bit of gaol 
JT> sen-sc in our military policies, and 

break out of die conceptual tiang- 
overs of the 1950's and I960’* in ece* 
BQwB. noaitic policy, we might find soone 

u KlIMMIS useful con hi ion ground witii the 

8 ^Wt PICgM| ' Soviet Union; for, despite its ample 

I natural resources, it faces ait 

energy problem wiiich will be pro 
gressiveiy more serious because it 
' ’ - .I., \ can only be solved by much higher 

E* vel* of iuvcatuneiit in energy and 
I J the rairid acquisition of new tecli- 

nolagies. These objectives can only 
. hq achieved in a .wwid of «xn« 
--cogtrtf and , . embta ..deftneja, :l 
... .redentfy. wrote rids tn a reply te a 


*And it is all quite uunecesMiy, 


*^»'*.-We«t;^eal :o£‘ responsibility After 1931 -all three ofJRowrwoos 
{JJ*.-fairqh lUo United States. But . (weveriptiona were brought ih.to 

5?^%. r *ft- effect^ Ueginriiugs eC onomy iniiHx>vbd, fc fii^ the’ ud|m : 


Faces of the wars : from the 
top. Kaiser Willbclm, Musso- j 
Uni, Hitler. i 

in the 1950’s and 1960*3 as their , 
inter-war predecessors wore by , 
what had worked before 1914. 

In tiie 1950’s and 1960’s, rates of 
expansion in production and trade 
were sustained about a third highei 
than buy ' previously experienced 
over the past two centuries. World 
industry expanded at an aunual 
average rate of 5.6 per cent, world 
trade at 7.3 per cent between 1940 
and 1971. In the advanced Industrial 
countries business cycles were niila 
and unemployment exceedingly low 
by inc-1914, let alone intermit, 
standards. Although the developing 
.continents were burdened by 
excessive rates of population, in- 
crease and their rates of economic 
and social progress varied widely, 
on average they , sustained much 
higher rates of per capita growth 
than did the most advanced indus- 
trial countries iu the pre-1914 era. 

141011, starting at tiie close of 1972 
came Hie explosion of gram aud 
oil -prices, followed by the sharp 
recession of 1974-1975, the incom- 
plefe recovery .of 
another recession In 1979-1980- 
After 1973 growth rates decelerated 
sharply in tiie oil-importing coun- 
tries, "both fully industrialized and 
developing j lullotlon accelerated ; 
productivity decelerated. 

A* in the case of tiie inter-war 
years, -I believe economists and 
politicians are missing a central fact 
which distinguishes the times in 
which we live from the history they 
remember. And tills difference from 
the past is curiously- symmetrical 
witii the fact initially missed in Bri- 
tain of the 1920’s, • . .. 

From 1951 tn the end of the 
1960s tiie . advanced- . industrial 
world enjoyed a favourable shift 
'■.in the. terms of trade of about 
25 per ceut. The relative prices 
■ of food, ,raw materials,- and energy 
decliued as compared to the prlpe 
-level as- a whole; This fact rather 
than the sophisticated - = . ndo- 
Kevnesibti manipulation, of affective 
demand- lay ' at : the • baai*; of the 
bomn of the 1950s and 1960s. But 
as the 1960s wore on, it -was 
apparent .tliat this ora- pf. cheap 
Iwslc commodities was < com Ins 
towards d. close: grain ■ stocks 

dodined •*! a proportion of world 
. cousiunjttion ; United; State? oil 
; ;.wd natural gas - reserves .declined 
in relation to consumption, and 
oil imports rosfi; pressures on- me 
i environment made it dear 1 that 
dean air and water wouM hove 
■ to be paid for bv. a substantial 
| increase in the- allocation., of 
. ro wi ices to polhiumr control t the 
, ! rote of- iH-odnorivjty increase 
. - begn'ii to slow -down in -tiie second 


rnony of tiio 

advanced industrial countries. 1 
Since 1972 ,the terms of trade 




ftht^iritetiral iu lristorj - as riSse 

WnAd. die - rest, of riw reigning ® 


d. inlifcr- gripped by poucios » 


□UIUB *7" . - ' r 

for die advanced ludufitriol countries 
have shifted about 25 Par ,.<*"« 
against tliem. . It \w tiie disprotwr- 
tionate rlre irt import prices ttftidl 


LlUliaw iiwb in mu|>w« n r-”-* .’■ ; 

oocelerated iuflation, cut into real 
.wages, .and., in effect, -turned off 
Htti.n'ooyt , wofei- -.jjf. wg-i-JMftfiWA 
19GQs. 


' - control and . wtoblia , de^atp. .1- 

.. , reoentfy Wrote this ui a reply t» a 
BWiaiiuaWl^W ' - . So riot omdial’s piece ,.6ii Usd ted • 

' t Std^ Tareign potfey.: “Wfieit both 

countries' • [United States . and 
. . USSR] take tiie tneasute of (fieii 

world economy necessary to substi- SfJJISf 

tute for a aupnlv of oil no longer , f “?* w ?f aiweasei in euej gy- 
XsJsEm with sustained f hSu related nire^Ot ^ required, 
growth rates, would alone take us . 5°t“ are feeling the pressure of 

hack to rapid growth. On the basis 8 iecliue in the productivity of iu 
of its coal end other resources, die : vostnient. In a rational world they 
United States should, for example, would cooperate lin arms control] 
be a net energy exporter by 1990, to free resources to deal with their 
and it would en-jov quite a boom ««y prbbleins; cooperate 111 , ten- . 
along the way. But energy Is not tl»e fively op technifal fields of knutual 
only supply -side sector requiring iatefest, such aj fusion power; and 
enlarged investment. There 4s, in join with both advanced industrial 
Britain end the ' United States at and developing nation* to help trau- 
least, a, major task of modernizing sit the. difficult generation ahead 
obsolescent -Industrial, plant ; in the when we all must struggle, iaclud- 
developing regions large -require- -iug most OPEC nations, to build a 
uieius for generating increaaed food new energy base, as petroleum 
production; on a world basis, the wanes." 

task of checking the degeneration of But, whatever the course, of diplo- 
tbe environment, including Ae jhxi- macy in. tiie alioix run, J do not 
gresrive lass of much arable land believe rationality will prevail iu 
tiirough ** desortificataon." . __ 

If we abstract ourselves from the RK) 

tyraniLv of a nwcroecqttautic obses- 
stun with the over-oM Jeyel.of effec- 

'tive demand, it is obvious that there 

is an enormous backlog irf invest- 
meat ;tbat : needs to bp; undertaken 
..in partlcidv sectors. . 

• >But. in.fiK^'«wr;BPWHnmB«.C3V*. ■’ 
cerh Siemselves not Wldi these 
'lehglilg supply pr/iblpma^on wfe , i' I [ 
horn future growth and the contmi 
over Inflation depend, hut ou f»' p - 
grained mabroecoiiohric. , itiaiupula- 
tioua of demand ln n« effort, to flue- • 

tune the degree of we ■:.' |iMgp»iu«Mn - . 

SU AU-ihij Is preamble to my central . f 

nolnti Right now, there is no pniv 1} 

inset that Hid OECD economies can VKp": 

ureak out of stagflation unless there *. ' 7r „. _ 

-Li a radical oliange in course in*>lv- Moscow, until wo of the West bring 
id a. among Miter things, « d«er- our uillitory accounts bito better, 
turned effort to break out d I tiie balance and exhibit the wit and will . 
trail represented by the descend Wg, to cope with the economic agenda ; 
OpV.C production Ceiling trf d*o beta rt' us. Until then, we ahall re« 
.1980*. As a recent- American mahi in progressively greetec pom. 
observer sold: • VOor > economic 'IC a&d 1 wueb iVd decide to rovrnd m 
1 policy is: misoner to ouc_energy trtif problems, audacl, there M «... 

lwlicy.'* * (ftn «ware thot; Eor «»e decent chance the current night- 
- lime being. Britain's situation 1 i*. « marish ' sense of niflYing towards 
1 bit different, with North- Sea ■ oil doom will lift. 

1 S"f, l«d nrlrtlurl s.»rot.n, r .fccl,« ? m^ . 

, ^ ^M.necISifirif' fo croate o now . «td history \ *t ihe UniveWii of 
l enerav base end Era" counting -on Tstaii Aiwtw, dri ww /owiwlti 
r ri??noiiwa^lVa?d<dftf^ TUBS ■ Presidanf Joftnion's ■ 

r v s.S£taSl» SSnmMI«s -^crtiWMir.- 'MM ’ «cnmp- *«ffm i*** \ - 

spreading in many ptats -of the j96Sts 19S9- 






Old traditions will not be lost when 
Fircroft reopens says new principal 
Brian Wicker 



the times higher education 8UWI .WM*, 

Cutting into the muse] 

of university research 

The contract system is inefficientanT 
unsatisfactory, argues Brian Salter 

As the full .effect of the cuts In the institution is SHmiw , 
higher education expenditure begin signed to the dole 12 
to be felt, universities are very The marginal! ty 2L . 
rapid y having to rationalise in- Is emphasized, rallLK"!* 
teinal planning _ procedures in an fact that they do 
attempt to maximize their use of of status with twrhS. 0 
the resources they still have (diffi. | s raailife«ed ? T* 
2*J 1,0 A?!S is «ith the Govern- rights normally 


T|1E times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.G.8Q 


Paul Thomas looks at how anarchist theory helped shape Karl Marx’s work 

Herzen once observed p™ 11 r — -■■■■ m l i naum ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 


Rebuilding Jerusalem 


The Flrci'oft College (hut will be 
opening its doors to mature-age 
sm dents in September. 1D80, after 
so lumen table a gap of years, will 
be sticking to its old last in a 
number of ways. Its job will remain 
“ second-clmnce “ education in 
" liberal studies ", on a one-year 
residential basis. T3ie courses will 
tti'H be free of the pre-packaging 
ihet inevhably goes with being tiod 


_ \ - -i | ;■**:* - 


university entrance requirement, or 
other piece of paper. As for as 
possible wdiihln the narrow limits 
- of the college’s academic resources, 
teaching will attempt' lo be tnllor- 
mode to personal needs. 

.But Fircroft was nlways more 
than an academic institution. It was 
special, even .among "die long-term 
residential colleges, for iLS emphasis 
':on the’ shared coitmuinity-llfe of its 
members, Here, .perhaps, is one of- 
■ts problems. ‘Should the commuriity- 
llfe_ con Centime on nurturing the 
individual possibilities of die mem- 
bers, or should "ft. be devoted to 
training people iHk> wnnu — in the 
words of Blake which are inscribed 
over the principal's 1 fireplace— to 
build Jerusalem ? 

T takb it for granted .that it is- 
One ' job of FircroFt to make as 
. smooth as -possible the patliways to 
higher education, professional train- 
ings or oilier kinds of outside 
opportunity far those who want 
• them; \l plio ' lake it foe grafted 
: : tiiuty.. a s one - college on the larger • 


f>j ' t~' 

• * - ■ 
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-campus of Selly Oak Colleges, and 
■a an: ■■ institution sitting In the 
flutist of an industrial cbiuirbation,' 
;it . 'should 'give members many'- 

■ Chances tvj look ouLwords and to 

.involve themselves rit the com- ' 
femnlty. ■ ■ • 

--But the question remains, and It - 
. affect® many df the decisions that 
mil have to be made : how Ear . can 
a regime that' Included silch 'huin- 

■ drum duties as helping in the 
: garden of/ the. .kitchen be re- 
established. in the lMOs? How, 
far -should ' the.; college favour 

.^.applicants .who 1 are. ; socially ' or 
politically “ derive" over, others 
who nipy .be pppoelta? These 
are so-far -unresolved questions that 
depend,. in the last analysis, on what 
it means.- to be a college of 
uberhl studies for mature-age people 
it the present time, 


■:* i-. 
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tor t^dse who didn’t hqveto toll at 
b hat; the . penn^ cntethlsm used to 
tell " servjle' wjSrk”: it was etluca - 1 
nqu'. for. gentlemen ,, 1 as Newman’s - 
celebrated; lectures on die subject • 
.makq clear.. ... : - ■ . - .- J 

Hence*, .as Arnold- saw,. It. was de- - 
od ^o glve tha s' ' 


Rite, fiither then, the ones Vpu. need 1 

W> y.crefite , 1 a civilization. Thus the . 

; - — . 


(lie educated person directs his 
n dent in n. This tradition sees life 
from the point of view of the 
ploughman or the craftsman or the 
practising artist. 

When Samuel Smiles proclaimed 
that '* in the school of labour is 
tuugju the best practical wisdom” 
he was echoing, not just distorting, 
the Benedictine tradition of lobo * 
Jure est orare and the Christian 
valuation of ordinary skills from the 
carpentry of Christ to the masonry 
of Chartres : _ the . tradition which 
made some kind of bond between 
Marx and 'William Morris, or even 
between Pone John XXUT and 
Nikita Khrushchev. Thfe question Is 
whether there is a place for this 
alternative tradition in a modern 
college nf liberal studies for work- 
ing people. 

In adult educational terms (and 
here l want io distinguish educa- 
tion from mere training) the "ser- 
vile" activities tend nowadays to 
be relegated to the " leisure " 
world; rite woodwork class, the do-it- 
yourself movement. Whereas what 
politicians and manpower planners 
like, to think of as the nation's 

E ractical needs are skills which once 
el on god to the gentlemanly class: 
more and better literacy and mathe- 
matics, more critical and .cultured 
scientists, inventors and entrepre- 
neurs. 

, t E ue ine nnings oF both 
the liberal ” and the " labour **. 
based concepts of education have 
been distorted and diluted. Is it 
possible for a cojlege like Fircroft 
to.ac^ as a place where tho genuine 
mean mgs of both brad! dons cross 
and, confront each other? I would 
hope it Is.- ,.... . ,. ‘ 

Of course, n yenr out from work 
in a leisurely environment, eveu. a 
Blakean green, and- pleasant land 
tftlbeit set only a. mile or two from 
Inner-city deablnfion) will tend' to 
hke « 'hit Of the old gentle- . 
manly -world taken tuff of ; context. 
It would bp . surprising if some of 
Hie most sensitive and righteous -did 
Hot febl out of . place, w even 1 feel 
guilty, ‘In such surroundings (though 
ft should bd said that FirSift is a 
very modest, workaday hotise. sdH 
harbouring pome of its old Quaker- 
ish simplicities of life). 

flkouJd.Aeq h^horsiitprtte 
IE brash.- eotintsf-isaGrtJon, 

■ Juft* 1 * .noth tog n> do • with that 
?Ji t .? 0 h4 ?6 v d, SQt .tov a, ? a : with it a 


definition of what counts as Useful 
toil: and this is far from simple Lo 
formulate. It is ail too easy for us, 
ns it was for Samuel Smiles, to ex- 
ploit the ambiguities of the word 
‘ industry '* Ju order to impose pre- 
mature definitions (e.g. the slide 
from industry ns the virtue of in- 
d list r ion sness, to the virtues of, says 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
try)- . - 

But even when an adequate 
account lias been given, it is still 
not enough. We still need to insert 
a third, and much undervalued ole- 
rnent' into the educational mix. In 
addition to creating a productive 
cross-fertilization between the values 
of man the ** maker” and man the 
" critic ” of a civilization, i e, be- 
tween the spheres of labour and of 
leisure, there is also the sphere of 
man the.'* consume)* ”, or as I. would 
prefer - to call him, tnan .the 
“ patron ", of civilization. 

Without the "consumer" there 
can be no useful toil, no produc- 
tii'e labour. Perhaps one of ‘the 
reasoris why so little has be6n 
heard of the 1 “ consumer " in. the 
- economic equation,' or at least so 
little say in it has beeri allowed 
to enter into our political calcula- 
tions, is that it has little or no 
place in the educational thinking 
of either .the “liberal” or the 
, *: labour " based traditions. But 
surely ah education in ' any 
genuinely participative democracy 
must include this aspect of 
existence ? 


^appraisal 

bin7\ t^' n? ^5-i 8 ^ .work-experJeiice 

a^d its qarial context;?. . 

OE course,- tile weakness of the 


as; .. its ’j'-'niodei of 

huumtt excellento; .and ■ cientivity 
This ideal W" tf wholly ydltd 


Possibly, a change of terminology 
would help. Today, only big anony- 
mous corporations, liko the BBC or 
the Arts Council, are felt to be the 

> patrons the rest of . us are just 
consumers. - (Hotels and posh shops 

.may call us their "patrons", but 
th(a is just snobbery.) But the point 
, is that, in a democracy, we ail have 
the power of patronage, and educa- 
tion should help us to use it. 

l - The patron, after all, is literally 
-' *V > i , 0 ^ pro-creator, who enters 
: decisively and with authority' into 
the social procoss. Indeed into tho 
market place, not only . because of 
his taste (good: or. bad) and his 
• money, but because : of ■ his power. 
.. In the past (or so we have been 
led to think) patronage was truly 
lQ who were 

' 5nlf 1 5?„A elect «"d1buy what artists 

> anq craftsmen had -ttf offer/ 

' i-fn « : modern 'society: we all have 
this^power, taste and money td some 
degree: .but we are mostly u'ncoii- 

fi fc tu Th ? consumer, * or 
patron.- is the sleeping giant of 
-our world. If he could bo^ Woken 
perhaps bnce again man 
J™ PP^oj) would- stand alongside 
- • ,, e f mn hor . and'- man the 

ri c f ^-u 1 fl Ue o , c the three esSeo- 

pillars. of a - civilised. socistyi 
. ' Perhaps it can be one of Hid jobs 
of d college like Fircroft, to include 
in Its nnlirical, historical, literary 



As the full .effect of the cuts in 
higher education expenditure begin 
to be felt, universities are very 
rapidly having to rationalise in- 
ternal planning procedures in an 
attempt to maximize their use of 
the resources they still have (diffi- 
cult though this is with the Govern- 
ment’s distinctly unhelpful stance 
on cash limits). 

But one field in which this is not 
being done is in contract research: 
that area of the universities’ activity 
not funded by the UGC but by a 
complex nf external funding ngen- 
cies. Here the university planners 
have yet to have an effect— with 
the result that market forces com- 
bine with creaking university struc- 
tures to produce considerable re- 
search inefficiency. At the same 
time those academics employed as 
full-time researchers on short-term 
contracts are the most vulnerable 
group in the academic community: 
they, rarely have any guarantee of 
continuous employment and fre- 
quently are obliged to' waive their 
legal rights to redundancy and un- 
fair dismissal clninis. 

In 1977-78 contract research staff 
constituted IS per ceqt of all aca- 
demic staff employed in universi- 
ties (University Grants Committee 
figures — by ** contract research 
staff is meant, in the words of the 
UGC: "staff only partly financed 
or not financed by universities from 
general 'funds, i e supported by re- 
search grants etc ”). These exter- 
nally obtained research grants form 
11 per cent of total university in- 
come, the remainder being wholly 
UGC funds, and means that univer- 
sities are one of the largest em- 
ployers of people on short-term con- 
tracts in the country: 

Tlie basic problem is that univer- 
sities compete with each other for 
research funds in an essentially 
laisser faire market .for research 
funding. There is little agree- 
ment among the funding agen- 
cies — Government departments, re- 
search councils, industry, private 
foundations — to what the appli- 
cation. procedures should consist 
of,; what requirements they should 
have of the host institutions and 
what common research priorities ■ 
should be adopted. -. 

•So as rivals for scarce resources, 
the universities do not feel able to 
unite to establish guidelines within 
which the funders must operate. 
Nor does the UGC exercise an influ- 
ence on the situation! . Its one 
attempt to do so, a recommendation 
In. 1974 that universities • should 
charge funding agencies 38 per. cent 
overheads on research projects, was 
Judiciously ignored. The result is 
that the vagaries of the research 
money market dominate those who 
wish to consume Its products. 

The diversity of external funding 
sources fbr research . is reflected 
In the diversity of arrangements 
within universities for organizing, 
or not organizing, the -conduct of 
contract research. Ad hoc adjust- 
ments have been made to university 
structures concerned primarily with 
teaching in order to 'incorporate the 
one fifth or academic Staff; for whom 
research is a full-time, occupation. 

Centres, uni (a, institutes h ave " 
been grafted on wdth varying do* ' 
grees 6f integration with depart- 
ment .9 r faculty. -Rarely has a con* 
scioua- efforti; been made to: define 
how the relationship between teach- . 
lng and contract research should 
operate. Ih dny event, the majority 
of .research stafE rpqiajn uneasily 
and niarginally , situated within the • 
trsditaopal departmental teaching 
structures.. . ... -. . . 

, The episodic nature! of research : . 

. unding; coupled -with the, absence 
of any protection by the employing 
institution,'; the university., means 
that. the position qf , research faculty ' 
IS Inherently Insecure. V. Bach con- . 

.Obtained by researcher may 


rights normally wij oycc | ty' 
mg staff: they VVfL£ 
committee meaibeXj 
not have access to internal i 
research funds, and ar , - 
fl to we . d [ o inmate and be re» 
slb| e fov research project,. + 
..The absence of these rights. 
the peripheral status to which ■ 

s:sSit; 

stantial group within ihe aalw- 
community. The net effect Ij.,*: 
1978 annual report of the lirfM 
Foundatiou emphasizad, low 
among the research comiimn i> 
Insecurity and isolation are { t 
human cost of the uni«rif« 
failure to adjust their operarwi? 
include an explicit and weuii 
research function. The IndmU 
human cost is paralleled by Nidi 


The efficiency of research sdfcn 
because the naked contract ns*i 
of employment fragments the te 
search effort, produces a rapid to 
over of staff, does not provide n 
explicit period of research tnilii 
disperses rather than hoards nx 
tlse, and undermines job uijix 
tdon. It is a situation aniitholah 
tihe p raf essio nalization of il* 

research activity. 

Secondly, - university texk't 
suffers because no syswuu 
arrangements exist to ensure ik 
where possible, knowledge EentrUfJ 
in the course of research fatid 
by external agencies is chanrtliri 
into the teaching process. Far i* 
often, conu-act ‘ l-esaarchorj are i* 
garded by universities « a t° r 
venient poo! bf teaching labour'll 
be used to fill gaps in the imum 
timetable rathef (hhn iinjf 
of fresh facts and ideas. In addiu« , 
research staff are generally expect- 
to do such teaching .without w j 
part of their obligations to 
verity which displays ho obllpwn 

towards them. , . . 

Thus in the last analysis, at** 
demic community su fieri “vv. 

one fifth of Its memberi^ 
an inferior and marginal m 
Tliey are encouraged to « Jr j 
rnmmlrteH to. and undeHnrtiifc 


committed to, and 
with, a commuriity whkoifu, 
rhoni as peripheral ; It is a sad 
of potential. . 

Quite how.lpng the irrao^ 

inefficient organiaation of 


inefficient organiaation or 
research lit higher c 4 uc *iff D flfaj 
continue Is .difficult : to W - 1 
happened in the United 
tliat research institutes were ^ 
independently of unlmsiu^, 
captured mudi of the 
money market because 
did not change their anacnm" 

. ways fast enough. , 

. The same ; thing 
hero unless oniversiues ^ 
full-time fcsearch 
have . qrganiMtional - ^ (Vhit i! 
not at present being ,01?* fu 
keeping universities «fl£t 
’ of their appeal ’to 

at-’:pVeseii?. i's .ecorwWK 

tibnS: universities. 8t ® n or ud^ 

eheapdr than Independent 
rions because they 
■ less and absorb #) 


well, be; his last and because econo- 9 'w ' Jt ' this D ol tu , 

“(c «>st Is often one of the main reali'zo that thelr 
Criteria applled -by thq - employer, not ' adapted te"tocM« m 

:the UOiVQrsitv.- thA -nl*nennr<-fl nf tin. ill/ P.itiA(-fnn Xtld , 


.the university, the prospects of iiq- 
■emplpybient increase' as the -TO* 
searches -gets olderl 
So It is not infrequent that a 
Researcher who has' been employed 
obia -sOoWjr of contracts ■‘ivlth a qnl- 


be too '• 


dander Herzen once observed 
Sail mo frequently the spun of 
L n lirhood for which rhe revolu- 
b - «lr V left ri supposed to stand ii 
^JjiV the spirit of Cain and 

Ah 0 t own century is ratlier fuller 
,,,S Her/eu’s . of examples of 
{Slifl anorcliist mistrust .and 
}Sidc. Among, tlie most obvious 
I™ fi.n siippre^sioii of the kion- 
!!idt rebel lien, by the Red Army in 
m communist troops taking up 
not ii'l.iinst the fascists out- 
2 the fin.res but against art 
Schist rnilitm in the streets ot 
S in 1936 and (on the eve 
f Eurocommuiiisnii the dulling 
alootn ess and 'iMuieur displayed by 
. SSfgiictior.aries of the French 
tjfluunist Party to. the radical 
Sb ttiat was taking place out* 

. h dieir joyless bureaux, in the 
Of PH« i9. May .1968 is no 
mere melancholy epilogue to a 
iiny story of fratricide. There is 
M reason tu suppose that the last 
chioter in this unwholesome saga 
. 0 { bloodletting, betrayal and re- 
crimination bus yet been written. 

But what of those chapters that 
f,»e? In reading them we need to 
i » ircire caution. The most obvious 
fertura of Marxist-anarchist frotri- 
tijc is that anarchists seem to play 
ihj rola of Abel, Marxists, tlie role 
of Cain. Yet this feature, if we take 
! it as a point d'appui, can be mis- 
1 hiding. There arc risks involved 
[ in imposing it retroactively, as a 
| cittern which the facts must be 
forced to fit. 

It is all too easy Lo jump to the 
conclusion that Proudhon’s and 
Bakunin’s obsessively voiced protes- 
I uoons about Marx's “ authoritarian 
; wcalisni ” tic the pattern and must 
therefore have had some claim to 
Kiwacy when they were originally 
proffered. Yet there is no good 
Kuan to apply any such pattern, 

1 like i mould, to Marx's career as a 
rerotutionaiy. To the contrary, to 
! suppose that In the light of subse- 
quent events anarchists complaints ’ 
about Marx's authoritarian tenden- 
cies must have been justified is to 
gin in to an his tori cist pr e judg- 
ment. . . 

f After Hi, few people outside the 
f ranks of die uncritical would todav 
L directly and, immediately link Bol- 
■ shaiik horrors - and excesses with 
• Man's m-ltings, as though the for- 
. mw 1 were the logical outcome or the 
only possible expression of the 
»?e ot the latter. . 

. ,Yet to accept at their face value 
, mxHHion's and Bakmiin’s far from 
ojsmwrwted declamations about 
Marj s political authoritarianism is 
» effecta.no less undiaiectical and 
wuaarfactory .linkage. 

Ewn to suppose that tiieir com- 
pua'ts embodied some predictive 
d J* to effect tn attribute to 
tWuftcn, Bakunfn end others the 
F 5* second sight. It is to advance 
W dubious claim chat in the light 
in Marxist excesses, these 
Im. u Sts ' vep ^ sotne way more. 
i® 1 * than they could posti-bly have 
“own., it may of course be true 
■to* point of ; no return in Marxist- 
Sjii relations was., reached ■ 
1872 Marx, and Engels were 
M 4 / 1 t? ,klH o if the International 
- P on 8 r esa of che Hague; but 
lit.a U ?!ui to * ,e .®We to consider this 

} ®“®».j™ich turns out to be a ratlier 
™*Plicated one, witliout resorting 
; fiiUp^ hoc . ergq , propter hoc 
whether, .the 

■ Qf.-' subsequent .Marxist- ' 
t-jiR 19 ?.. confroatetions . ' wa? in- ■ 
•bail to. ‘he logic" of Marx's bri- 
S un **f» witii anarchists . is - 
1 inluH addidts of being settled 
mPfr Tt .may be adjudicated ' 

'.m J. thke a loti g hard took, 
ab frtT. un toundiced an' eye as we 
' &9Tn5^^ s 0n ‘V 8 ? f irst. encounters 

- is to bQCQme aware of a 
Ujriv^!i c • '. difference b otw ee» 

■ ^ ‘enr < !i? PUCes J ' vi ^ the anarchists 
«tS r u Q , d an 4 subsequent 
SfS-«L aha raW. s f confrontations • n 
^ .directionality., CaLer 
tots about . Marxist 
VBteW** are predicated 
iit* ■*rfcito^‘tOr pnrier of, film Marx- 
f -^leri »'Sij c6mp ’ a tots come to be 
tii Marxists who , had' 

ffiaSlA ftnd ’ wh ° enjoyed the 
ocfcttpying the coni- 
'. , bdights. But' Marx . himself 
JPbsition* 
the Htter- 



Above: Karl Marx (1818-1883), founder of the First International. Right, top to bottom: Alexan- 
der Herzen (1812-1870), Russian writer and political agitator; J. J. Proudhon (1809-1865), French 
socialist ; Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876), Russian anarchist. 


mmmmnmmmm—mmmmm—mmmBmimmmmi national retJOSpL-Clively with tile 

S Comm ii lie, by issuing his philippic. 

The Civil WtU‘ in France, with the 
official imprimatur nf the Inter- 
national's Goner .tl Council. This 
ttttribiuion hud the effect uf split- 
ting an already weakened and 
divided or gu nival ion still further, 
and uf setting the stage for its 
demise the following year at Tlie 

Very little nf the burgeoning 
present-d av literature about Marx 
or of t he flourishing but lesser 
literal lire abuur anarchism deals 
•directly (or tu all) with Marx’s 
disputes with his auarchisr contem- 
poraries, ■ disputes which are of 
considerable importance and inter- 
est. Tn enter into them involves 
us with, und requires us to rueoy* 
ni zc, Marx not just in liis capacity 
as a theorist who contributions for 
various reasons have endured, but 
also- as a . revolutionary politician. 
Most current, writing lias rite 
'■ untoward effect of ’emphasizing 
Marx’s written works, his intellec- 
. lu-jI fegacy. «s opposed to; and at 
the expense of, any consideration 
of Marx’s work as "a revolutionary 
activist, which is ton often dis- 
missed as having been intermittent 
and ultimately inconclusive. Marx's 
political activities have keen other- 
wise presented, but for tlie most 
pal r nnly as a kind nf backdrop 
In front of which his literary pru- 

ln cither case Marx's life — what 
Marx did— and his works — what 
. Marx wrote — tend to be treated 
separately. The former becomes a 
kind of tram politic for the imcllec- 
tuai gymnastics of the latter, about 
which comfortable academic judg- 
ments on and disputes over the 
finer points of textual technique 
may safely proceed. Something is 
left out. If Marx, as Engels said 
ut his graveside, was ** first and fore- 
most a revolutionist 1 *, we should 
nut separate his thoughts front his 
actions, his works from liis work, 
in so absolute cud unto mud a 

Right, top to bottom : Alcxnn- j t ; s unlikely that Marx regarded 
Proudhon (1809-1865), French himself as the dispenser of timeless 

theoretical truths for which a 
recalcitrant world was not yet 

Lk ready. Indeed, it is, in large meas- 

— ure, because Marx practised what 

M \ Ii lie preached, that Marxism has come 

VJII. to embody a particular kind of 

symbiosis of tho theoretical and the 
. _ practical (the imidi-herralded “ unity 

• _ 1 of theory and praxis ”) which has 

fm proved to be so Influential from. 

§ I ft SM ■ I his time down to our own. What is 

JL JL too often forgotten is that anarchism 

provided . Marx's revolutionary 
embers were fanned all mo vigor- tomwy. and liis revolutionary prao 
ously und all too precipitately by tice with an original antithesis and 
Bakuninism, which had far more coiin-cerpemt. 

international appeal and Alan than It Is for these reasons that the 
the stubbornly French Proudhonisrs history and theory of Marx's succes- 


■ K j i ft f • "ft of theory and praxis ”) which has 

x hp wav to the narricade 

Lilt TT Cl- Y iV LJLMV/ R/I4II1VW-WV too often forgotten is that anarchism 

€/ provided . Marx's revolutionary 

inriPAri .I nnrt of it from beine the mice", no such fuie befell The embers were fanned all mo vigor- tiieory and liis l ^ v °totionary prac- 
preserve 5 of ft iso iat^ °theoretSi ans Poven V of Philosophy, a project ously und all too precipitately by tice^^ an original anneheris and 
like Max S timer into an expansive which was designed from the Bakuninism, which had far ir P f n ,. 2|, ae . ........ #J ,_ # , h _ 

revolucionarv movement propelled beginning for maximum publicity, international appeal and dZ<m than It Is foi these reasons ^that the 
bv Such exemplars af revolt as Mile- Marx wrote it in French and had the stubbornly French Proudhonisrs Instorv and theory of _Marxs aucces- 
hil^SIfn - b published in Paris as well as had cared to stimulate.. Since stye disputes with, and attacks upon. 

nL , ■„ ,L.. Brussels (where he was living) in Bakunin's celebrated contretemps his anarchist contemporaries and 

. Tb* here mot dm^y that “'/^ m 1 ” n ^%e 3t i'oy Pro^hon's with Marx took place not just on interlocutors has seemed wocth 

during Marx s lifetime Marxism and 1 d considerable y reputation paper but also within tlie -forum bringing out into tho open. They 
anarchism grew up alongside each a cons aeranie reputai u £ ^ Inter national, the imensi.y have ill-deserved their prematura 

other, m such a way that each was once and r nveriooked i« of the debate was concentrated as burial. At the level of doctrine, tlie 

concerned from the beginning to What is ffequmitlj overlooked ts wel | flS re[ j QU b]ed. marked continuity amoDg Marx's 

challenge the credentials of the why Mafx mouglit it nMessanr |„ the of Bakuninism, Marx various anti-anarchist expostulations 

other. The point is also that neither i ni porta n t to ma k e rh * f or the first rime in his career was and diatribes is of considerable 

set of credentials remained un- why rhe atiempr ^so igno m towg faced wiLh ^ expansionist, and in- interest. It helps to show rhe con- 


changed. ' jKJJJ”?' ®* n ® n ®“ re»ret Proud- even singly powerful, anarchist move- tinuing, hold of various Hegelian 

.Marxism ' and anarchism each rr , n JL^blvXtter known menr which bad considerable, and categories on Marx V thought 

Ufa no a rlnrtnnA and da- .-hoti Was CDnsiueraDlV Dettel K OW intamMinnil nnnMil. (Stirner. Praudhan and Hakunin all 


did SO rather more quicxiy ana “ , J ” j' ’ “T >n ns i d er ab le sue- (i™5t markedly) in opain— it was Dourgoma m e. «»us which rinauy 

dramatically then .Marxism. This id co Hlderaou e sue- dolng ^ unc f e r the mantle of prove to be irreducible one to. the 

helps ‘explain why Marx could, cess. It sold well and was t^i Bakuninism, end of “ ami-authorlta- other end which are itkdy to re- 
hardly have beei. expected to re- ■ ^ ™ riauism mbm utterly fnecoiiciJablq. For 

main y gtobE teem, or indifferfent to, ^ n ^ e ^ d 1 a r^^rcopies aSd In these circumstances, properly there 

the pronounced, and threatening, translated into German only proletarian, adherence to the Inter- 5 iniLiIJfi 6 

shift in the character of anarch'sm.ws tr M ^, d doa ‘ th , p r0 udhon’s national In the more industrialized , th ? tof Jas a^besf iriroverlao 

jSIb^bM wWcii Marxism HicSf ^ 

anarchist with whom he came into “ 5lic , to f Ma,^s attack. Proud- , might arise; yet even -here Marx’s d*drefv ! fro mVradicaT^^^ 

theoretical or practical contact, and f onian J «« nmtualism " as a body of efforts .were challenged and threat- “Jd urow nom 11 radically uitterem 

theoretical became practical contact. thouglltt alld fls a j 0DS e and in- , 0 ned— by 'X n ^ 7n shm^'wbile, doctrjnnl coiklntii- 

-hirr in the character of e haate movement, pi-qcceded to unionists, by French Blnnquists, by . - . ^aced’ readily ennimb. 


He never felt tho need to reply 

e ublidy to Mara’s attack. Proud- 
onian V mutualism " as a body of 
thougiit, and as. a loose and in* 


The shift in the character of c hoate movement, proceeded to unionists, by French 

M‘arx°s Anti anarchist oxposnilfi- iakc root, in Fiance as though the Belgian 'followers of the 

J. reflects the sliift in the nature nothing • had .happened.. Fia minded User de-Paepc, and bj the 

nV nrinfchism itsclf. Tile first such resilience, .as Annio Kriegel and long German ref itsul to have much 

of anaicmsm ul i.«i~ »» u in Hn wH tho InternutiauHl ni all. 


text As The 


tics can he traced' Readily enough, 
they cannot tell the whole story, 
since the disputes through which 
they are traceable became less and 
less - ‘doctrinal, mid 'increasingly 
political. They hero me practical 
confrontations in which Murx by 
no means enjoyed any kind of initial 


„ , nur uiiaorsiiuiuiitg of- even tiiouah it. was almost emively which ■ wpre u;saslrmis ior: tne ..They concerned -tho shape and cliar- 

. importnnde to our a j [ r « ^ restricted Within Frencli bmiiiditrics, , workers iniiVeingiiU " u mV-.-uvter-pf -tho International mid, by 

■ ■ V " should remind us ilwt at no point res in etc d y\ 1- runcu. . extension, the contours, of a future, 

Molxs ddctrino., „ inriiinn-' riiirina Marx’s lifeiinie ran we spuak . red scuro- aipfosphere. wlncli so n ostr evolution a ry society Which 

Proudhon’s l»Mch , ^{[|. U Jjj “ Marrism " as 1 an unchallenged quickly caiiie tn prevail, ^Jio .Inter- Mara and Bukitnirt hath thought 
tial fhlnUiiE w* y S SthodSy. ’It was, rather, a JoC: national was quite would unavoidable bear its Lmpr Put. 

• resplmgijr , anti-prdgram^ tc . us o mo *. ^ ( , |lttcrly) . Q quiie. wfong y, believed. ,fu have -7—“ 

‘ that ,oC, hi*. movement tliat at all times needed masterminded the CoitiirtunG, Tfic nuthnr is an osnsCnnC lirofussor 

’ Stirner. Appiopriaiew m* ; . j efi:lld itself against, as well as As a result of this unprecedented of politiciil science at . the UnwersiVl 
; while, Ihe .Wu^gJW Wli »i i ^ Pl rjy«Ji!,..Ewn,thaHgli...PvPMd* Atory, ffw- the > fl f •BarkotoP.i^ ''■«««{ **> 

- iust.^‘ unvili’ OuniSS Tiie cJiriiest brdieil (and vilified I Hftd was him- -chlsts pir/tiis/a-J by Raiated&a and 
"‘lisliHi) Svds BvelitaBiiy leu 1 . • • $ Q f t i, 0 internal ioim I, its sell npt above associating the Inter- Kcgdn Paul last month. 

.'to- “the gnawing ■«>. 


Yordty; finds hijti>ftlfi. to Ml) 1 eari» ’ ^ ^ \ • -X S- 

rbrrids/rJjontidetegttbO^earoMslyo to.. The ichtthor ii 'P'fafffriiMrtil]/ 1 . " 
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revolutionary 
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iiclion of the 1950s 
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by David Lodge 

The terms that label periods in 
literary history or rlutc group to- 
gether writers of u particular time 
deemed to have had certain aims in 
rontmon— terms such as Augustan. 
Romantic, Decadent, Imagist, and so 
on — arc necessarily imprecise, inevi- 
tably distort ing. and always open in 
challenge (often by the very ivriiers 
to wham they arc applied i. . Bur 
rriiicism cnnnoi do wirhout such 
tonceprs, since it is only bv nieans 
of them rluiL the bewildering mass 
tif liieiarv data am he reduced to 
an intelligible order — the order of 
literary history. One might go 
further and say that the institution 
of literature itself depends for its 
health on the currency of these 
ilescripiive terms. If the English 
literary .scene in the lust decade has 
teemed to many observers rather 
ihiN, pari nf the reason may have 
been the failure of the good writers 
we have to find common ground 
bet ween themselves, nr the failure 
nf criticism to make them collect- 
ively visible, As Henry James 
memorably said, “ Art lives upon 
discussion, upon experiment, upon 
curiosity, upon, variety of ailempt, 
upon the exchange of views and the 
comparison of standpoints ” ; but • 
Mich debate is likely to be most 
productive when the issues are 
sharply focused by . a dominant 
ichapi or movement. 

Arguably, the last literary move- 
ment to manifest itself in England 
l h°t which emerged in the 
1950s and was called simply "The 1 
Movement", fn the J9G0s. to be 
sure, (there was a general cultural 
re vo tin i o it — t h e “countercultural 1 .?- 
mix of drugs, rock music, flower- 
pojyer. hippiednm, happenings and 
radical politics— irh'di hud j|s 
effect on lvritine ivltile being itself , 
Bsseniiiillv non- liter ary in ou'enra- •, 
gMS B,, d there have been since the j 
j950s small groups or groupings of i 
writers, such as die poetry " Group *' < 
presided over by Edward Lucie- ] 
Smith and Philip Hobsbnum, or the \ 
Liverpool poets, or today's : voung ( 
political playwrights, Howard ‘Bren- I 
ton, David Hare and Trevor Grlf- .] 
n fens. _ Bpt ' tire mid-1950s was Hie \ 
rast time when a. considerable nmn- 1 
bor. of Jike-inipded . wrireri : io iiied \ 
Forces or were seen ro be doing' sa i 
(which Is almost: rtte same thing in 1 
hterarv pohHcs), to give a decisively i 
direction • to British writing—^ ■’< 
to nptmd, iti the .fargoli of eenterp- I 
pornry French Criticism, a nawderi- s 
ttire. That p-.ienomenon is the sub-' t 
lect of a very thorough historical 


“ ■T'ltl critical study by Bluke Morri- 
ll son. 

Wlinr was the Movement, nnd who 
ivus in it? ii whs effectively 
launched in 1954 by rlie literary 
editor of the Spec tutor, J. D. Scott, 
- who, with the conscious motive nt 
calling mteiitifiii to. his paper, wrote 
n provncHiive, emu-n ailing, rrend- 
" spoiling editorial entitled “In The 
, Movement ”, which was published 
. (anonymously j in Hie issue of 
; October 1. hi rliis article Scott 
' discussed the group of young poets 
already .identified by another Spec- 
j fnfor writer, Anthony Hartley, as 
. having certain i|iui]itics in common 
. ■— ncadenilciam, mini- romanticism, 
mi rd-iie tided rum hum i m-uso — ivhich 
’ disi ingiiislitd ilitni frnin the 
Modernist ir.idition, nnd lie sua- 
gesied that the same lirvrarv values 
were making themselves felr hi 
prnse fiction with the publication 
ni It vely f i rsr no vc-ls bv two of 
die.se pnets — John Wain's 'Hurry an 
Down and Kingsley Amis's Lucky 
Jin). Scott argued thar these new 
young writers were reflecting, [n 
I heir work, real changes in British 
society, mid were destined to stipcr- 
wde the rather weary and wHshed- 
ont cusiod-ians of rhe modernist- 
boliominn-cofmo poll ton high cul- 
I lira I tradition ivihn had controlled 
the literary market-place since die 
Second World War. 

The Movement ... is bored by 
Hie despair of the Forties, not 
much interested in suffering, 
and extremely Impatient of poetic 
sensibility. ... So It’s goodbye 
to all those rather SHd little 
discussions about “ how the 
writer ought to Hve*\ and it's 
goodbye to rhe Little Magazine 
w experimental . writing ”, 
The Movement, as well os being 
aim- phoney, is a nil- wet; ; scepti- 
cal, robust. Ironic, prepared to 
be as comfortable as possible. . . 
The Movement was thus rather for- 
tuitously christened and launched. 
-J* ut > 08 . Blake Morrison rightly 
insists, it was not r journalistic 
Invention. Scott’* original article 
caused a stir because it crysrtil- 
intHl rhe hunches and intuitions 
of many observers of ihe literal v 
■scene, that a new generation of 
writers whs emerging with a dis- 
tinctive collective voice. A couple 
of years later Hie reaJitv nf the 
Movement, at least as far as poetry 
WBS oticerned, was- convincingly 
established bv the publication of 
Robert Conquest's ntit-hologv New 
■ Linas 1(1956). This presented the 
work of nine pner.*i i Elizabeth ' 
Jennings, John Holloway.- Philip 
Larkin, Thom Gunn, Kingsley 
Amis, D. J. Enright, Donald Davie, 
John Wtun -and Conquest himself. , 
It was prefaced by it terse, coolly , 
confident " editorial introduction - 
presenting thiq work' ax- “a genuine 
and ‘ healthy poetry of the now 
period ". 

Although Conquest did not nctu- 



Phillp Larkin : 41 of the writers discussed, only Larkin emerges as a 
writer of real distfncHon ' 


ally use the word “ Movement ” in 
his introduction, New Lines came 
ro be seen as the quintessential 
Movement anthology, and A l 
Alvarez certainly treated it as such 
when he came to launch his own 
counte-r-revoliitioiiury anthology. 
The New Poetry, in 15)62. (It is, 
incidentally, significant that 
Alvarez was unable to identify a 
new school of native poets, but 'was 
obliged to field a rather odillv 
assorted team of Britons and 
Americans.) The application of the 
term “ Movement " to prose 
Fiction was always more problem- 
atical and uncertain, and no one, 
to my knowledge, ever applied It 
To drama ; but there were certainly 
connexions and overlappings be- 
tween Movement poetry, strictly 
defined, and other new writing in 
ulie 1950s. The typical Movement, 
poet was a university teacher of 
lower-itiiddle-class origins' living In 
8 Praviiicial city, and the fiction 
of William Cooper and C. P. Snow 
could b® said to reflect 'a v'efy siipi- 
l*r , ethos and milieu. Indeed, 
Anus acknowledged the seminal 
influence of Cooper’s Scenes From 
Provincial Life (1950), and aa a 
reviewer of new novels In the 
newspapers, as well as in his own 
literary. practice, Cooper's-, friend 
Snow reinforced the Movement's 
anti-modernist aesthetic. The 
consciously provincial and and- 
bnurgeois attitudes expressed in 
this fiction allowed it to be asso- 
ciated with much rougher, rawer 
novels and plays mope aggressively 


critical of British society, such ns 
Alan Sill ito e’s Saturday Wight and 
Sunday Morning (1958), John 
Blaine's Room at the Top (1957) 
and John Osborne’s Look Back in 
Anger (1956). A new kind of hero, 
or uutihero, was hailed and dubbed 
rhe Angry Young Man — a journa- 
listic term which proved sufficiently 
' elastic to be stretched around not 
only cli aide ter s like jimmy Porter, 
Arthur Seaton and Jim Dixon, but 
also their creators, and finally anv 
brash young newcomer ro the 
meraii-y scene. 

Thus two writers as different and 
mutually unsympathetic as, say, 

Kingsley Amis aud Colin (The Out- 
sider) Wilson, could be bundled into 
the same category. All this has more 
to «'?. Perhaps, with the history of 
publicity than of literature, but as 
Donald Davie, one of. the core mem- 
bers of the Movement (and one of 
the most puritanical in values) has 
acknowledged, "promotion is of the 
nature of any artistic movement'’. 
It was the achievement of the orig- 
inal; Movementeers — especially 
Amis, Wain, Larkin, Davie, Enright, 
Holloway and Conquest — to start 
rolling a small, tightly packed snow- 
ball which, as it grew, gathered 
irresistible momentum, and picked 
up on its course a good deal' of 
heterogeneous and incongruous 
matter. 

Like all new literary movements, 
the .- Movement was essentially 
Oedipal in its efforts at self-defini- 
tion.. attacking the aims and methods 
□f the precoding literary generation : 


syrobnlic 0 f.r„ 

fully obscure poetry of nJu 
lhomas and other hard, m\ 7 
New Apocalypse” ( neatly narJS 
bv W a i'll iaflarn, 0 ,,X,m 
Amis in That Uncertain fSj 
anti, m prose fktto,, t , : , e 
spiritiiful and emoiionaf imenshi«, 
U ahum Greene. Jim Dixon sc *' 
fully lecalls ‘ a character in’i 
modern novel Beesley h od y 
him who wax always feeling Z 
moving in him like a sickness, 
smne such jnrgo-n ‘’-o. n a M usion Z 
the know.ng reader to The Hem 
uf the Matter, though as Blake 
Morrison observes. Amis c re f u || T 
ensures that his hero is not raunlii 
out dropping the names of rfic 
books he has- reed (still less pre- 
tending to have bought a modem 
n-ovel). 

This was part of the deliberate 
cultivation of the ''common loudr 
by the Movement writers— their 
refusal to be awed by rhe convtn- 
tiona] cultural tastes and values d 
the educated bourgeoisie (advorti*- 
ing oheir preference for jazz pvtr 
Mozart and madrigals) and their 
horror of anyiCiing that smacked of 
highbrow affectation or showing oil 
Their spiritual mentor hi l-hls regard 
—and the only literary father- 
figure, npert from Empson aid 
Graves, for whom they had much 
respect — was George OrwtdI. who« 
brave, often unpopular stand In ike 
1930s and 1940s for human decency 
against totalitarian ideologies they 
respected, and whose colloquial, no- 
nonsense, “ truth-telling ” literary 
style they imitated In fiction and 
criticism. 

, Thirties’ writing in Britain, osten- 
sibly committed to the cause of the 

f Toleravtot, was in fact, as OrneB 
requcntly pointed out, dominated 
by a group of upper middle-elan 
young men who had all been tq 
prep schools nnd public schdah to- 
gether, and in many casts went back 
to teach in them after Oxbridge. S 
they did not find comfortable 
nlcnes In the London literary world 
The Movement writers a Iso. went to 
Oxbridge, but. they got (here by 
whining scholarships from gremmar 
schools, and they went on to teach 
at lihe redbrick universities that 
were rapidly expanding tinder uie 
Impetus of the 1944 Education Art. 
Amis at Swansea, Enright at BIr- 
md-nifj'ham, Holloway At Aberdeen, 
Wain at Reading, and Larkin (t! 
librarian) at Belfast. Davie lap? 15 ' 
at patrician, but provincial/ Trinity 
Co-llege,' ' Du'bliln, and maintaiaed 
that the sociological significance tft 
rhe Movement was very great Be- 
cause “for the first lime -a chal- 
lenge Is thrown down, not by ijM'- 
viduals . . . but by a more or 
coherent group, to the monopoly ot 
British culture sustained for genera- 
tions . by ■ the London n aBl- 
bourgeoisie”. ' „ . 

A single episode In Blake Morri- 
son’s chronicle of the Moveawn 
continued on facing P«* 
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wii.cli hW: scHtiotimes> been noticed . -i. 
n. his o wy prose; His, feeling thni: .g 
lipM ,U running out w bur fcukut*e 'ti 
is • very much * id : *hiaifd; and , Hkol 
otiiew - busy waving -sWrouds. /his" ' 
urfsency -kaks-nypr • Int* -btftdcnW - 
. F-jKfrring-'^oij tempi a WfcecttHl here., 
;!n - a Ithifteeh-' - v ; 


; . wmmertu Uy • pof [He ; eisowhero he 

tho cut Wntes With scarcely disguised hos- 
'd clear tflitv of extfomlsui. sUitide. seif- 
revektion; and.-, o chef aspects of the 
qiiotes whi) both Lowell 

*' Blood > “{I® Beriymop, And; we we not 


■ Davie is now being conducted 
Vanderbilt.'' _ . a- 

D. J. Enright, it veteran « 

! Movement campaigns of 
J remains— as Davie might se ® "L,-. 
; staunchly among the. oggjj 
. s true ted: His nnthqlogj'., 

.- containing many pleasUrtfui ! 2 ngs 
. omits many, many wore; « * e “ g 
i more to '.’literary polities f w ".J, 

; lit ora tore. Its chief S 0 [ *« 

: of a resolute blow on behtjl 
embattled copiplaceftcy^ f'j*. 

' calls talking to a young EBgJjf 
alas unnamod, whn had n« , „ 
Basil Bunting, and had n ® !" ie n j Ce lv 
of doing so/.TIiot nioorf 
reflected -.in Entighrs .jw' in 
; Among thq po&ls .J^L^/^ Sylvia 
this volume are jolt tt °.S a j^ Ra kfiM, 
. . Plarh, George Oppen. C»ri KjJjj, 
. .Tomes Dickey, Gary 
, Levertov, Adrienne Rich, 
Wright, ^liepdore .Roeth^' 

. Kuiutz, Dei more Schwartz, f sll . 
Kinselfo, AHthonyJIjijaJ*®* 
kin, Roy Fisher, T p n ,y. Coun^^ 
. Basil Buntihg. Enright prW* 

and 
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-.„mi 7 es this transfer of power- 
r pl i 0 m iu 1953, John Lehmann, 
E 5» editorial and publishing 
had exerted powerful 
gCSTe on English literary life 
tl Vm lhe lute 1930s to the early 
S learned that his contract as 
S of the BBC Third Pro- 
^nirnc’s programme "New Sound- 
a platform for new writing, 
i g ,\ot « be renewed. He was re- 
Zed by one of his own contri- 

S, Jol in Wa,n > wbo re "? mG ,^ 

g pmiramme " First Reading ’’. 
wjlio Larkin subsequently observed 
; St “'the Movement, if you want 
2 call it that, really began when 
Tj,. Wain succeeded John 
Chnann on that BBC programme." 
net tf John Wain’s early novelx 

called Strike the Father Dead. 

ifo own ceroer os. a writer— if I 
m be personal for a moment— 
mi launched veiy much on the back 
of the wave started by the Move- 
ment, though I was Oitly dimly con- 
jdous of inis at the time. First of 
ill the Movement, and the “ snow 
bail effect” it had on the literary 
Ktne at large, created a mood recep- 
live and encouraging to young aspir- 
ing writers: there was a sense of 
excitement and expectation about 
litcriture and drama in England in 
those days which has not been gen- 
erated since— and which is not, I 
think, simply the illusion of middle 
Hi looking back at its youth. And 
to get into this new literary scene 
one did not need the advantages 
of a privileged, cultured back- 
ground, or ttv have exotic.' uncon- 
national or herioc experience to 
write about. A lower-middle-class 
South London -suburban upbringing, 
luth as I had was suddenly an 
donut fashionable background for 
i voting novelist— though not quite 
h fashionable as a working-class 
upbringing - in a Northern indus- 
trial town. 

When J. D. Scott’s article “ in The 
Movement", appeared in- the Specta- 
tor ip the autumn of 1954, I was 
taginning my final year as an under- 
graduate .reading English (pnly we 
did , 01 *,. “reading”, we said 


" doing ”) at University College, 
London, and too preoccupied with 
Beowulf ! Chaucer, and other classics 
of English literature to take much 
uoticb of contemporary writing. 

. I still cherished rather rontan- 
tic notions of the life-stylo appro- 
priate. .to ‘a writer, and on this 
account piously declined to apply 
for a State Studentship to do re- 
search. When I was subsequently 
offered b university research stu- 
dentship, I postponed the decision 
while I did National Service In the 
Army. A few. woeks- of basic trait): 
ing ot Catterick convinced me that 
the academic life had a lot to be 
said for it, and the longer my 
National Servitude (as I sow it) 
went on/ the stronger grew my re- 
solve io return to the uni- 
versity. This was a decision very 
much in the. spirit, if not the letter, . 
of Lucky Jim, and its hero’s- axiom, 
“nice things are meet,' than nasty 
things ". It also ' Started me on a 
twin career— as a' university teacher 
of English .and os a novelist— 
which the Movement, notably in the 
persons ol Amis, Wain and Enright, 
had established as viable. .There 
had been pbet-dons before the Mqve- 
men!, of collide— I. A. Richards nnd 
William Empson .spring' to mind— 
but not, if one excludes writers of 
detective- glories, fantasy nnd his- 
torical fiction, novelist-dons. 

I whiled'. away tho long boredom, 
of clerking at- a Royal Armoured 
Corps training Centre In Dorset by 
compiling a scrap book of literary 
cuttings From newspapers and maga- 
zines, and by writing the first draft 
of a novel called The Picturegoers, 
in which scenes of Catholic “ ghetto 
life were crosscut with vignettes, of 
mass cultural consumption at . a 
seedy suburban cinema — a project 
that reflected the incongruous in- 
fluences of Graham Greene and 
Richard HoRgact-f whose The Uses 
of Literacy (1957) was, in Its 
. Leavisian critical .principles ^ and 
eloquent celebration of provincial 
working-class life, tangentially re- 
lated to rhe Movement. When The 
Picturegoers was . published, after- 
some delays, in I960, among the 
, reviewers who gave It a kind wel- 


come were two contributors to New 
Lines — Kingsley A inis fin the Ob- 
server) and Elizabeth Jennings tin 
The Listener). 

With this background, it is hardly 
nccessitry to say that I approached 
Bluke Morrison’s study of -tile Move- 
ment with keen interest; and l 
finished it with a great respect for 
his scholarship. He has meticulously 
traced the various converging in- 
fluences tltat made up the Move- 
ment sensibility and stance: Orwell 
and/ Empson; Graves and Hardy; 
Logical Positivism and Lea vis; 
grammar school and austerity 
Oxbridge. 

He has identified the verbal 
devices that create the characteris- 
tic tone of Movement verse — for 
example, the lavish use of the first 
person plural pronoun which allows 
the poet simultaneously to address 
a coterie audience of fellow-dons 


tn understand why. Of the writers 
discussed, only Larkin emerges as a 
writer of ritul distinction: ills lines 
shine from the page with a classic 
grace and poise that are all the more 
impressive for being wrested from 
superficially unpromising subject 
matter and diction. Mr Morrison’s 
careful commentaries do Larkin jus- 
tice, but <hc docs not make out a 
very convincing case for any other 
Movement poet, nor do they show 
to advantage in the quotations lie 

! lives. This is even more true of 
tit treatment of prase fiction. The 
sublime nnd liberating humour of 
Amis at his best, for instance. Is 
not acknowledged or illustrated 
here. 

Indeed, Mr Morrison is mncli 


roga lives — " perhaps ”, "no, that’s 
not”, “more a”, “is it?" and so 
on— which guarantee the sincerity 
and authenticity of the poet’s think: 
ing. Mr Morrison has an eagle eye 
for poetic eclides (spotting Sassoon's 
to shake off dread, from the Geor- 
gian Anthology, For instance, in 
Lurkin's shaking off the dread hi 
“ Mr -Bleancy "). He traces all the 
relevant lines of friendship and pro-. 
■ fessioiial association that connected' 
the -various Movement writers with 
each other. He seems to have missed 
nothing, and I could fault him on 
only one' textual interpretation— a 
strained misreading of the just 


verse of Amis’s “ Autobiographical 
Fragment **. Yet tho book left me 
feeling slightly flat, slightly dis- 


appointed; for reasons that are I 
think partly the Movement’s Fault, 
and partly Mr Morrison's. ■ 

He claims that the Movement was 
probably the. most Influential liter- 
ary group, in England since the 
Iniagists. If this is even half true 
(and the claims of the Audcii-Ishcr- 
wood group are surely . at. least as 
. strong) then a reader who knew the 
work of the Movement only from 
this studv might be very puzzled 


tions of the Movement, rather titan 
its s bran g tbs. He deftly uncovers 
that yearning respect and admira- 
tion for values and virtues tradition- 
ally associated with social privilege 
that was hidden behind the surface 
rebelliousness and iconoclasm of the 
Movement _ writers, and which 
became quite explicit in their later 
work. (Their notorious shift to the 
Right should indeed hnve come as no 
surprise : J. D. Scott’s characteriza- 
tion of the Movement as "nnti-. 
phoney . . . anti-wet ; sceptical ; 
robust, ironic, prepared to be as 
comfortable as possible ” sounds 
. very like a Telegraph eulogy 
of the Thatcher factio.i in the 
Tory Party.) He notes, and illus- 
trates, die often dismaying cru- 
dity of Movement discussion of 
aesthetic mat tors. The flaunted 
philistinism which they used so 
effectively against literary preten- 
tiousness was always a dangerous 
ploy: once the tongue Is removed 
from the check, once the wit is 
relaxed and the element of surprise 
is lost, one Is left with — -just 
philistinism. 

The Movement was indeed impor- 
tant, nnd, for reasons 1 have glanced 
at, my own particular generation of 
English writers — the first fruits of 
the 1944 Education Act — has reason 
to feel grateful to it for opening up 
the English literary world and milk- 


ing ir accessible to us. Nevertheless 
it is impossible to suppress certain 
doubts and regrets about the 
narrowness of the Movement 
aesthetic (or anti-aesthetic) and the 
constraints it placed upon the sub- 
sequent development of many of its 
best writers, and therefore upon the 
development of English writing 
generally. 

Donald Davie grew increasingly 
restive under these constraints and 
finally rebelled against them (T/te 
inefap/iysicality/O/ Poetry , how l 
need it,/ Yet it was for years /What • 
I refused to credit) but the break 
was not a dean one, and Blake Mor- 
rison's quotations from Davie’s 
Tatar criticism show him deeply 
divided between the values of the 
conservative English poetic tradi- 
tion and the cosmopolitan, expert-, 
mental, Modernist one. Thom 


' 1 EU 2 F* tiun and’tiie colmopotkaT mi 
out tih-.* limiUbinns nnd c out radio -..(...ral Modernist one Thom 

rut 1 .*."' ESS* eXatien to America has 
Jf. *5* n *.to He deftly uncovers becn perhaps more complete 

Mon ffSSSL and , SST? spiritually as well as physically 

S ! anf vnrtues traduJon- t f 1811 Dqv Vs. but his allegiance to 


the Movement was always proble-. 
mat! col, as was Elizabeth Jennings's, 
John Holloway _ moved from Aber- 
deen to Cambridge and seemed tq 
get increasingly absorbed by purely 
academic concerns rather than 
the wider stage of literary politics, - 
As For the other founder-members 
of the Movement, although they 
initiated a fruitful cooperation bei 
tween academic English studies and 
creative writing, they -have since 
renounced the project, expressing 
various degrees of disillusionment? - 
or disgust with the rapid expansion 
of higher education in the miniaiU' 
ties and the correspond I na growth 
of academic literary criticism, and 
have adopted a defiantly protection- 
ist, L I ttle-En glunder stance towards 
the theory and practice of new kinds 
of writing emanating from Europe 
aud America, The Movement lias 
not moved with the times. This 
mav be a sign of integrity, but it 
could also be a symptom of 
aiterlosclerosis. ■ « -« • 

David Lodge is professor of English 
at Birmingham University. His latest 
novel How Far Con You Go ? was 
published hy Seeker and Warburg 
tit April. 
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n ■ : • • • • alities ot language ana wnn *« realizations pf language, stuoos 

[sa publication of these two books New York, Norwich and BeUast is ynjjei'takes to dear the ground and 
fur titer evidence -that linguis- first rate. It provides a most uspful t £ en f 0Clls B i tendon on the linguis- 
of the doldrums, commentory on the strengths- and t - c „ spectg 0 f .reading and writing, 
u ihe l96Q s .ihe subject was tliought weaknesses: oE tho powerful trends ,n e then moves on to consider the 
to have great potential' at- work -in the discipline. implication of what be says for 

• * 1 and lysing tiie'*' The chapter on language Culture', education and In particular reading 
factOg those involved. m and titought is less successful... It . failure. ' 

tafSSi- '"teracnon. . Education Seems „ be stra ngely dated in its There ] s a spleiididlysiraight- 
out as. belng ripe for 8 pp roach and has. some \nf ^cities. f orivaP d and .helpful description of 
ybewHv, ■ s0,u t} c > n ’ not which mar the readers” acceptance- ;fe n g liS h spelling showing how it 

^“^ttes over- of w i ut the author has wntten. An wor \ s and hoiv it is related to 
■ qlS “1 M overvalued. Now example from tte, discussion' on spD ken and written language. The 
Jrl is ^ e,n8 speech and socialization is the c fa pt er. concludes by discussing the 

JE n J n h *u 10 ^ reai l F a i P apparent approval of L the 1960s implications for, the teaching of 

jioaen.on the -whole beneficial ; work 0IV mothers' speech to young reB ding. Tlie, chapter on spelling 
SUistfl are now more children- which was based on an j society presents evidence for 
kS “J" c less conteutious, less answere t0 hypothetical questions t he complex contexts in which the 
t ^tc and of more use. . . . what thev would do in real wurlnUs realizations of language 


•MVWfc? ph ?? om i, ua occ . u, ‘ absoncc oE references to this vast i« ,u explanation of educational 
tfUlito roat worlld.; The notion B nd significant literature an mother- . which the author pro- 

(J? Kg***/ i n V 5& , 1S| welcome; child interaction Is a little worryiiiR ^4 teachers with much-needed 

wS thethrong of t.he especially when there are o . the basic Infontution into possible 

SS,' ^elution .towards # a unit- .-same time some disconcerting refer* “ urces . 0 j reading failure. Thero 
,!«?• Bilguiatics . ip. which .the encos tn education. On this subject •• D ariicularly good description ' 

nerttlu ‘oplnvAtn- figures promt- the preferred style is tt» make Sumo f , e “ Vllr h, L19 stages nf the rcifica- 
i»i3' -y . l, j •. - plonking - statement such as: nno . 0 p f j )fl theory of deprivation 

s S ?dohngutxttcs is writ- 0 f the main funotioiK of education -A. i ang|iw , e . defldt ns the twin 

nldvirtt not uocessartly ,j s tn teach concepts, and technical ; Uai . s educational failure. 

teiminolngy is /be traelieris most y Slu bbs's contribution . to. pur 
! fcoM- ra e n Scs widely over, important teaching aid in this task. understanding of the cnntponeiu? of 

I ! *’ ??cloIlnguisti« .(page -102-)* ■ .. . V 'K T uSst ImjSaot. His 

^ o ' f I " This book Is, then,’ good In ; parts. . Analyst, based .bn ImpuiKiic In- ; 

i 1 ^ suffers from occasional lup&cN >aiy in S dud a' wealth ofdotdil.coni- 

! of *■ -who'll it h'a« clfcarly -been Wi tten by. . pels its to take noilctf csjiecloHy as 

JwUtf i? nbi a spclnlbjgulst. ; ^ 0 makes accessible to teachtfs. d«d 
^Sfe 9 %ebSeTv '* ' U>Mgb and ^cracy, . ot hera lnforfliMlon,,about l .lftiiw.«p ■ 

,ai-on tho ‘tonics of redding and - w i,lrh lx. of immense use in tduca- 


DENISLAWTON 
■Deputy Director, University ofLoitdvn 
Institute of Education ' . 

PETER CONRAD Denis .Lawton sels but In a ; 

Christ church College. Oxford • deliberately po I omica I way various 

Peter Conrad traces the different : aspects of the curriculum and Its. 
attitudes British writers have Im- Q ranfi 

posed on America and the different m 9 B 

imagas thpy have tarriBd away from 0 7 fOO 0568 7 f paper/ £3,95 
it, presenting an argumentative end 
stimulating tour deforce that Is both Pnljfipc A; 
witty and diverting. rumiva w 

0710003706 Illustrated £7.50 Power 1 

New Perspectives on 

Political Fictions Socialist Politics 

MirnAFf wif niNLi ■ T* 18 Hrat of a bi-annual senes of 

VT.^ •. rK r/r ™ N - articles, eurveys, reviews and dls- 

Lidversity of Sydney cusslons focussing on the problems 

Twain, Morris, London, Lawrence, and pDss ibiUUes for socialist 
Koestler and Orwell are selected in strategy in contemporary Briialn.. : ■-* 
this book for dealing with issues that ny^QQ 0593 8 (paper) £4.96 
are fundamentally politics I, aspects 
of their work being examined in j- 

detail. Perspectives on 

07100 04575 £9.75 HiStOTy L 

liJx r W 1 LMAIV*H. DttA Y ? 

Natureanq Language Pro f essor of philosophy, 

A Semiotic Study of University of Ottawa 

Cucurbits in Lifcrntiite A lucid introduction to ihe 

^NORRMANand ^1^1“ 

JUiN II A AKBh.lt tr , special Interest to those working In * 

J. inacre College. Oxford; the field. 

University of Oslo . 0 7100 0569 S (doth) C7.5D 

A highly original study illuminating 07100 0570 0 {paper} £3.95 
the area where nature and language 
'moel, illustrating tho argument with ' 

examples ohho use of cucurbitaceao ■ KBn 1 OppCr 
which have always been an invalu- I ANTHONY O'HEAR 
able source of symbols for writers Vnive ^ Uy ofSurtiv 

fin ’ ' T^ia cflticol enalvijs' bfthe work of, s 
07 1QQ 04532 . Illustrated . £10 - sir Karl Pqpp^r is.th& flrsl faook- 

4 ■ •'*’ ••• . *' ' J length ^aiiniribtjon ^f qll.fTig main, 

’ ’ ' '.' philpsophlqelpositionfit. . 

V - '' ' Arguments of the Philosophers ■ ■. 

‘ .. ' 07100(13605 £9.75 .» . 
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Values nnd Violence in Auscliu iu : 
a sociological analysis 
by Anna Pnwelczynska 
University of California Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 520 01210 1 

fn this lucid translation of a 
modest, useful, somewhat abbre- 
viated description of life in Ausch- 
witz, -Professor Pawelcszynsko, who 
is herself a survivor, gives special 
attention to selected social and cul- 
•lurnl processes, primurilv in ail 
ai tempt to illustrate the thesis thnt 
even in * extreme” circumstances 
people tvill assert their- Itumanity 
to liic best of their abilities nnd 
opportunities. ** Do not harm vour 
oL-iglibnur and, if m all possible, 
save him” is said m be ih L . cui- 
lrul moral norm umtmp prisoners, 
anti, it is argued, tlmse who were 
able to abide by jt " proved iliac 
existence did not determine con- 
sciousness Professor Paweltzyn- 
skii suggests that whenever they 
formed relationships with their 
guards, however fleetingly, prismi- 
increased, huwever slight ly, 
•thetr chances of survival. 

She gives information concern- 
ing tho stratification system in the 
camp, survival strategics and coping 

• mechanisms, and romantic rdatioii- 
sbtps, as well as the induction of 
prisoners atid_ the structure of 
terror, all within the context of the 
Nazi regime and occupied Poland. 
She considers group formation in 
response to structural constraints, 
primarily of a technological and 
economic kind ; - how cooperation 
among prisoners whs reduced 

.rardugh the existence of national 
•and ethnic groupings: and the con- 
duct of heterosexual love affairs. 

• * l \ J a n , etWDl 'k of support and 
protection from other prisoners. 

,.T his J*** Has many limitations, 
although to sav so seems absurd 
and arrogant. None the less, the 
underlying theory is propounded in 
the language oE sociology in Eastern 
Europe and Russia, and is inflii- 
enceq by the sterile and unneces- 
sarily polemical debates between 
Marxists and non-Marxists. Profes- 
£"Lf {* we,c W r “! t * , s basic perspective i 
Is philosophical ; since, she is more : 
preoccupied with the nature of ] 
social reality and of values chan « 
wnh explaining their substantive > 
manifestations;, sociological pro- ■ 
bi^ms are not -formulated. More- i 
'. a S ieasc id 1980- ahy study i 

.7 lole uf 1 and value s in Ausch- t 
yj*. ..^jticjt \ purports to-be a - I 
sociological account” must refer : 

!£ ***« theory and data'-ot 

•he discipline. ‘ 

The finding that >nany prisoners 1 * 
*“«■ hot regress to ah extent which . c 
encouraged "identification with 9 
«• and that schizoid * 

alienation was only- one Of many 
I" 8 J? Instrumental adjustment 

" re F ,ken I lo invalidate £ 
classic study, , 
pnd -to cast, doubt- on psyclioanalyti- r 
cal accounts . Jn general. However, i t 


" is it_ not worth considering such 
i questions us the following: given 
•hat starving prisoners usually lost 
their sexual desires, and that 
n romantic unions could he conducted 
only with the protection of colla- 
borators under conditions of utmost 
- secrecy (if discovered the couple 
* would bring the most severe punish- 
ments lo all concerned — death 

. would be a release) why did siich 
, romantic unions develop and per* 

I sisl, sometimes giving rise io preg- 
nancy and childbirth ? 

\ Is it . not relevant in this con- 
liexJion to reflect, for example, on 
‘ Bmn*s theory and concepts of 
[ 'basic assumption pairing" an acti- 
V V-V l, |e unennse in ns- nimive fur 
which is said in lie Minnie defunce 
against depression and despair, and, 
as such, primarily nn unconscious 
attempt to search for and to create 
a child who might be a Messiah? 
Is it not likely that ail adequate 
account of fife in Auschwitz 
requires nn integration of sociolo- 
gical and psychoanalytical ideas, 
and their application to the field 
or group dynamics ? 

Of course, in evaluating such a 
book, it is necessary to consider for 
whom it was written. Judging from 
h sentence or two in the author's 
introduction, the intended audience 
may have been the postwar genera- 
, of teact iers in secondary 
schools. If so. this would explain 
rhe omission of material which pro- 
fessional social scientists might 
expect, and the emphasis given to 
tne heroism, compassion, moral 
stature and strength of character 
of uie Polish prisoners. To remind 
us that Jews were not the only 
victims oE Nazi attrocities is abso- 
lutely right, arid I6ng overdue but 
it Is also worth taking note of the 
““Wry "off antisemitism in Poland. 
Although there were many examples 
of daring, self-saCrificing help to 
Jews.the Nazi regime had little 
f hlrtitE and enlisting 

help from the local papula- 

. Given the rediscovery nf ethnicilv 
;n many industrial societies, the 
visibility of nnti semi tic, 
anti-black and xenopliobic attitudes 
if not behaviour, and the magnitude . 
and complexity of the current and I 
impending problem of refugees, 
studies of vast social trauma are 
welcome, especially those which 
seek to describe and to explain, 
since it is only through .work which 
is theoretically . informed that we j 
fire ablq to. make generalizations, 
for those who cHoose to Study siich 
issues With integrity and lovaitv > 


Fashions in subcultures 


The Sociology of Youth Culture' nnd 
Youth Subcultures 
by Mike Brake 

Routiedge and Kcgan Paul, £8.50 
and £3.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0363 3 and 0364 1 

Both as a monograph, which the 
author seems to tiiink he has writ- 
ten, and as a textbook, which the 
publishers claim it is, this book is 
commendable for its breadth and 
completeness. It does not restrict 
itself to the well-trodden pnth of 
delinquency studies and popular 
youth culture, but explores the less 
familiar terrain of middle-class 
bohemian ism, imntigniiu youth sub- 
cultures and the puritum of women 
in youth cultures. And although 
the author adopts a particular per- 
spective towards the study of youth 
subcultures, he still manages to 
reflect the diverse viewpoints 
within the literature. 

The bread tilt of his eclecticism is 
shown in his definition of youth 
subculture which incorporates not 
only an 1 emphasis on collective pro- 
blem-solving harking back to ortho- 
dox subcult Aral theory, but also a 
symbolic interaction isr conception 
of self and identity, as well as a 
neo-Marxist notion of structural 
contradictions. Inevitably, the 
breadth pf his theoretical and empi- 
rical scope leads to some uneven- 
ness of treatment, so that the 
chapter. on delinquent and working- 
class subculture Is much more 
densely argued than others. 

Yet this very breadth and eclec- 
ticism seems to expose the whole 
notion of youth subcultures to criti- 


cism, for although he attempts to 
bring consistency to the literature, 
the struggle seems ail uneven one. 
He acknowledges. the common objec* 
lion that not al! adolescents are 
involved in subcultures, but does not 
explain how, they avoid the struc- 
tural contradictions which bncotiruge 
others to seek a subcultural identity. 
Moreover, one wonders whether 
even those who identify themselves 
as "punks”, “hippies”, nr the like, 
actually subscribe only to the 
fashion rather than to some more 
elaborate way of life. In giving 
analytical prominence to “ style ”, 
expressed in clothing, demeanour 
and argot, Brake is in danger of 
generalizing from a conspicuous 
minority who embrace the subcul- 
ture in all its forms, to a majority 
for whom the “style" is no more 
than a transient fashion and a per- 
pheral element in their identity. To 
suppose, for instance, as he appears 
to do, (hat all those who called 
themselves “hippies” actually be- 
lieved the half-baked philosophies 
propounded in thdr name, is surely 
to slander a whole generation. VVhv, 
•f West Indian youth has the good 
sense to disregard Rastafarian mys- 
ticism nnd content Itself with the 
clothing and music associated with 
ir, should it be supposed that 
“hippies” were any less sensible? 

To recognize, however, that for 
most adherents subcultures. Hre 
little more than fashions, under- 
mines the notion of subculture 
itself, since, first, devoid of articu- 
lated meanings and values there is 
precious little " subculture " left 
to analyse, and second, if all 
that adherence to a siihr-iilnu-p 


music and, perhaps, readi„. 
magazines, then whath2. ,f 
counted as a '* siihrnil *l : > 
the Campaign for R«|Sgj : 

No doubt subcultural 
would l-ejoct the 
■subcultures ma y flmpffft* 
for the majority of their 

hut their rejection. ", A 
Brake’s rendition of ih e T S 
rests not on any theor/fa* 1 
silv, so much as on * 

giving but the merest S, 
vorn 

fn C i ,U nik- Wkh itS val ™i°ntf 1 | 

I „ ,eve ? ent > norn * lurrair/ 

riiar°A«^ 1,6 is . forted to tori' 
that Asian youth has not dm, 

mi opposmona! -ubculturril 

the contradictions" of rj£ ;,\i 

iLf 0 rh VlnCed , {or ^ heVhi 

that they surely will. On ih f 1 
hand, oppositional ermine n i'.t 


that adherence to n subculture 
entails is adopting a form of dress, 
having a preference for. a’ style of 


hand, oppositional groups t| 
he evidently dfsnppVow, 
ignored so that the p kW 

based. National Front are mem 
®*?v. a f aspect of ui i. 3) 
which immigrant youth sabn . - 
“ res Ponse, rather ih» a , 
youth subculture in its-onnv 
. J” short. Brake provides m gr. 
ah e summary of a less rinsii; 
able theory. .... 

P. A . J, Waddiifiw 

P - A.J. Wadd ingum it kau,n 
sociology at the Vmtnsf • 
Rending. 


Telling motherhood as it really is 


Becoming a Mother 
by Ann Oakley 
Martin Robertson, E5.95 
ISBN 0 85520 206 8 

Women Confined : towards a 

sociology of childbirth 


by Ann Oakley 
Martin . RobcrteOn, £12.00 and £4.50 
ISBN 0‘ 85520 211 4 and 212 2 


Postnatal' Depression 
by Vivienne Welbura 
Manchester University Press and 
Fontana, £7.50 and £1.25 . 

ISBN 7190 0792 5 and 00 634740 1 


tion towards an understanding of 
childbirth, but has tended instead 
, to import pld paradigms 
rathei: than develop ngw ones " or 
to remain at a mainly empirical and 
descriptive level. 

Oakley lays great emphasis on the 
s £9J a J “]«. cultural character of 
childbearing. ' She is. concerned to 
document two major points: first 
that the responses of women to 
morherhood should ha ui*.tv».i no 


. 7 - -*.wwu^ iv aiumr aUVll 

issues With Integrity and loyalty 
to the canons of their • disciplines, 
moral outrage, by comparison, is 
tne easier- task. However, I am not 
certain whether this applies to 
social scientists in Poland : today. 

1 Earl Hopper 

Earl Hopper is lectm er in sociology 
nt the London School'. of Ecoho- 
mi.es, lie is a member of the Insti- 
tute of Group Analysis, 


Ann Oakley’s two books, Becoming 
a Mother and-Waiften Confined draw 
on her research project 1 “Transi- 
tion *° Motherhood: social and medi- 
cal aspect's of first childbirth” 
which was based on. observations 
in a L,ohdon piaternity hospital apd 
a prospective interview' study of 66 
wom'fin expecting their first babies 
fn 1975-76. They are more unusual 
than this description might suggest,. 


she places such' 1 reliantf. fi 
example, she states that 1 
“ measured " the jaintMU or nn 
gatedness oEncoirolis’ maritaf.i* 
relationships at- tne first inicin> 
and found, that'- 34 per cent of> 
sample had segregated and K?r 
cent joint role relationships, a: 
these concepts, their measure? 
and criteria for classifying me,'* 
and subtle life patterns into sis;* 
dichotomies were entirely unprrf : 
made. The most interesting « 
thought-provoking contriht.* 
seem to be those which reivlesst'*; 


departing as tliey'do from the con- 
ventions of writing up academic 
research for publication in book 

Fnm^ a - ! « 




fonft. Tlie former consists of selec- 
ted verbatim extracts from her res- 
pondents’ ( accounts of pregnancy. 

find mbtherhood interspersed 
with a Small Amount of summarizing 
pr, commentary text, while the latter- 
represents ail attempt to develop 
a sociology of childbirth and is based 

n *. .®? t * ,e Transition to 

•M0thdrhood atudy, ' ' '< 

! 1 g Mother. 

Oakley- chose, to ■** reverse the usual 
. text-quotation relationship so that 
ibe women s own words make up 

S e L e SS C ^ e 1 book "y This strategy 
p£."femnB it as if is" ^thout 
“n'Mtfrposition of the 
.jnyestigatpr s interpretations, . ren- 
aer^ •the. - women's accounts ex- 
, a n d d 1 reel 1 v aqcess- 
^ though it has the 
leaving the. repre- 

IfeSdSrtSi' ’ wider signi- 
Jhu? fu COUnts °bscure and 

the bpA ' thC * erieral VBltie ' of 

,, red resdes -this 
MPjf Placing the. study in the 
°?'i fin 1 exteiisive * revioW nf 


lx. 1 , r lu suotie me patterns rnio s:ti 

0od *bnuld be \dewed as dichotomies were entirely unpre! 
examples, even flrdietypal ones, of matic. The most imerenins *' 
. nuriinn responses , to certain sorts thought-provoking contribut. 
9? i!,"® rather than as speci- seem to be those which reivkast' 

' I'lSI-* 1 ' tP"', 116 . t re ®l>ouses 10 a. systematic analysis of her ors a 

sped tic a% feminine event, and these being her critical H*** 1 
second that, particular forms of the Literature, her more ®* r 

1 'Em? 1 -. malar «hy care may con- level points, and her «g“»* 

10 j w ® me ps reactions to based on logic or analogy- 
motnenhood. In that she Is mainly Vivienne Welburn's bo™ 

' d .• " responses " and Depression straddles the P«- 

outcoino , her focus is primarily covered by Oakley's. }»P j 1 * 
on adjustment to motherhood " being more analytical than flfc r 
and various degrees of postnatal ing a Mother and less or'®” 
■ uepression and In this sehse a more “ academic " than Wpmep Cfflp 
precise subtitle for this book might Welburn is a playwright 
be towards a sociology of postnatal fiUst who herself efipeneswP' 
depression” , 18ta l depression after the »na__ 

A key argument is that childbirth bar second child, -ana ww>« * 

shares certain crucial characteristics this book is to dra^' ” 
with o-ther, less gender specific. fi«d stimulate discussion a»m 
categories .of life event, such as often neglected aspect pf ro® 
retirement, . occupational career experience. She -refers » 

ohpgas in physical state, the same literature as i f 
■ w= en 2.° J ° d 1 ^"fS^Y. naturnl disas- makes some har .P^ 1 ^ 
jers, qnd jnstitntionalhation, and example, that chsidblrih . sw 
. that we should therefore not he sur- conceptualized as a kiss ** 

ess '"'Sa? dSiayss; -is «d ^ 

ivh«r urn 1-nn.f.^ common with 


...... m such events. 

The arguments baaed on statist!- ' 


'-iZiJ. ■ uieiuouoiogicai 

rigour and awareness when critic- 
t be work of other 
ant l lllve Stigators in the 
nrsr . three chapters, this tends to 

•n^n 1 ?i? ng L ,1 ' be ^ ;a<iC0Unt of hair 

*f^“ 0a r cb procedures. If appears 
sqipewhat ingenuous of her, for 
” a !?P*V to state that the six 


if we wake up. to- disc , 

mountain of sand n * 
posited in f^nt oMj ^ 
our home; ** 

work energetically to 

out. They nave r..n^ 
aloha 'and J 1 ^ *-»ar the 
round the $a«d ' J Jf inrf 1 

they fU».d 


? rhpr i iheWj ifli to ,try to. 'develop a’ 1 


^ b0 r 'irelectlhri .of ^rquOstidns and ; ■ ' • ■ iSSHy . 

' iftClOf fit. ArflihlMRy tya IWsAlaiVei 7- - •. 1 ’ . ■ ■ 
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The polymath of King’s 


Montague Rhodes Janies 

by R- W. Pfaff 

sfolar Press, £15.00 

ISB N 0 85967 554 8 

jt is at first sight surprising that 
Or Ffrtft’s erudite mid monumental 
riudy is the first biography of more 
ii»n fifty pages of one of the most 
formidable of twentieth-century 
scholars and nmiquarians. But rn 
wT jte at all exhaustively about M, R. 
lames presents complications which 
may well have daunted less temper- . 
ementallv herculean hiagraphers 
than Dr Pfnff. In 1916 Theodore 
Roorevelt told a friend that he 
icgretted he was not a ; Cambridge 
man as he would have enjoyed the 
privilege of knowing one who knew 
til about everything, especially 
fjhovts. To do justice to Monty 
tames’s career an adequate 
biographer needs to possess not 
only nn almost encyclopaedic 
knowledge nf apocryphal literature 
ond mediaeval manuscripts but also 
bo interested in ghost stories and 
understand the functioning of two 
of the most complex— and to the 
outsider Impenetrable— of English 
institutions, the Colleges of Eton 
ami King's. That It should fall to 
an American scholar to undertake 
all this successfully is ail the more 
remarkable. He is astonishingly 
lure-footed amid the intricate by- 
ways of the English educational 
Kene. ■ . 

James in his own entertaining 
autobiographical - sketch Eton and 
King’s digresses from time to time 
to discuss his learned labours, only 
to return to his main theme with a 
tlbparaginu sentence such as "But, 
»s Mr Smangle said, 'This is dry 
work. Let us get back to the 
human element'.” Tills won't do 
lor Dr Pfaff. His chief concern is 
to chart the subsequent career of 
the scholarly preparatory schoolboy 
who wrote home “ I have collected 
about .200. apocryphal works Old’ 
and New Testament. Of course, 
litre are a good- many more 
w be found” and who at 
£<on learnt >"Ethlopic without a' 
grammar and with only an alphabet 
and a glossary which I recently 
purchased in an Ethiopic reading 
w»k." Two- hundred and fifty- 
ritfit of his. scholarly writings 
hMween 1887 and 1936 are listed at 
, me end. of the book, about nearly 
. all of which Dr Pfaff has something 
to tell as in his text. Apocalypses 
and angelology apart, James cata- 
. logued infer alia .the manuscripts 


■ r J" 

. .. *■_* • 



M. R. James , 

of all the Cambridge colleges, the ' 
John Rylnnds Library, tho Fitz- j 
william Museum and Lamhetli , 
Palace, of whose notorious librarian , 
Claude Jenkins he observed chari- 
tably : " I don't think he is a cluip 
who gels thing done." His bio- 
grapher follows dutifully in his 
footsteps, chronicling alike triumphs 
of detection and idle prnnf-rcndiiig. 

, Soiiiewhnt obscured by the de- 
tailed description of these prodi- 
gious scholarly labours is Dr l’faff's 
account of Monty James as Fellow, 
Tutor, Demi and Provost of King's. 
Director of the Fitzwillinni and 
finally from 1918, to his death in 
1936, ‘Provost of Eton. He lias been 
the only man to be Provost of both 
Colleges nnd indeed lived in one 
or other of them from the age of 
14 to his death 60 years later. 

To many (and perhaps particu- 
larly to an American anchor) it 
must seem strange that a scholar nf 
international reputation and _ a 
notnbly successful academic admin- 
istrator should abandon the head- 
ship of one of the greatest Cam- 
bridge colleges for a position which 
may seem not very different froni 
that o£ a resident Chairman of 
Governors, as Monty James did 
when he left King's for Erpn. That 
it was in part due to his passionate 
and unchanging devotion to Eton is 
not in doubt, hut lie was also 
actuated In part by emergent 
lendehefes in Klng'jj Which made 
him uneasy. Although Dr Pfaff has 
a little to say on this I Suspect .that 
as a writer of conspicuous discre- 
tion he was disinclined -to step into 
Lhis particular minefield. We hear 
• a little of llie youthful Maynard 
Keynes, but ' virtually nothing of 
Sheppard or Lowes Dickinson and 
t here at last is a book about Cam- 
■ bridge in which .no Apostles except 
1 the chosen 12 are mentioned. 


Mnniy James's - wit, clun m ami 
genernsify of character seem 10 
Ikivl- endeared him 10 everyone he 
met including donn fund 3 men ta lly 
opposed in his academic rnii.sprval- 
ism in the matter of titular degrees 
for women nr the retention uf com- 
pulsory Greek. His greatest jnv <ind 
probably greatest human achieve- 
mem wus ilm liuppy and heiit-ficml 
impact he made nil the young— 
whether King's under graduates. 
Etonians nr the cliur biers of boil) 
fuimdwions. Eton arid King's, for 
all its modest disclaimers, still 
remains a holier source fur ibis than 
Hr Pfaff. However, ihc-io are sumo 
mi mil able Jumcsisms recorded, h>r I 
example, his description nf the 
crowd fit ihe Italian exhibition of 
19.10 — "herds of 'dwarfish women of 
hideous aspect and art studeulS i of 
unspeakable dinge ”, uv his invita- 
tion to Schofield, the Uiiivei siiy 
Librarian, to inspect his new false 
H'lilli ; " If you do come I shall liupc 
10 have the privilege — and a true 
privilege ir will he— uf riitnviiig you 
uvn gk-iiming clashing rows of 
teeth". . ,, 


Of 1 lie ghost siorios Dr Pfnff 
rightly cnmniems on how much 
there is in them of James's ciuleai- 
ing characteristics us _ a remorse- 
je.ssly curious nntiqiiariuii and dis- 
iirniinglv tactful polymath. He 
should also be canonized us the 
put mil saint of what is described 
ns “ the newly perfected safety 
bicycle" which was largely instru- 
mental in enabling him to visit 141 
out of France's 143 cathedrals (all 
except Nice end Toulon). Of his 
enduring friendships — and there 
were many — with those who were 
more or less his contemporaries. 
Dr Pfaff is perhaps rather more «u 
fait with the Cambridge than with 
the Eton scene. A. B. Ramsay, for 
instance, is not " an elusive 
figure” as he suggests. In one res- 
pect Dr Pfaff has been singularly 
unfortunate in that the four million 
word diary of another Eton master, 
A. C. Benson (like Ramsay, a future | 
Master of Magdalene was only liiken 
nut nf its wooden box in 1975 when 
, Dr ■ Pfaff s work .was almost com- 
plete. In the diary there are many 
references to Monty James, though 
nothing that will essentially detract 
from ihe quality of this book. Dr 
D. H. Newsome's forthcoming work 
on Benson will thus fill in what few 


K Scott I'ilzgcrnlcl nnd the Art of 

Snclnl Fiction 

by Brian Way 

Edward Arnold, £9.50 

ISBN 0 7153 6273 2 

This book is an attempt to ciente 
a lujw context for the discussion of 
Hizgertild. Most previous critics 
have reliud nn biographical mater ml 
10 explicate the novels or adopted 
.1 purely formalist approach : but 
Fitzgerald, Wuy argues, is pri- 
marily u social novelist, possessing 
,1 heightened sensitivity 10 the 
duiiiiiiiMii cultural paitc-r us uf his 
day. . ... , , , 

As Way puts it, Fitzgerald always 
begins with " the observed man- 
ners nf tho immediate group", and 
then uses that group as a kind, of 
nilcrncnsin of society, illuminating 
the shadowy region where the 
psychology of n 11 individual and the 
manners of a cluss meet. This places 
him. in terms of strictly literary 
allegiances, with writers like 
whurimi mid James, whose portraits 
of particular communities are at 
once minutely faithful to the facts 
and n menus nf recording the deeper 
ilivtlints of histm-lcal change. 


rhvtlims of historical change. 

In terms of its general assump- 
tions, Way's argument does have 
its weaknesses. In the first place, he 
seems tempted to equate self- 
analysis with self-absorption, to 
assume that to dwell on Fitzgerald 
the man is to turn him into r cult 
figure whose stories illustrate ilia 
worst excesses of tha confessional 
mode. Tills, surely, is to ignore ihe 
obvious point that many writers— 
and American writers especinlly — 
hHvc seen themselves as representa- 
tive men, whose self- exploration is 
also an exploration ©t humanity. 
And, in the second place, Way never 
really defines the exact nature of 
Fitzgerald’s involvement with his 
society, Hie odd and difficult pro- 
cess whereby the writer mediates 
his experience of social reality. 
Between the "jazz age", to which 
I Wav frequently refers, und Fitz- 


gc raid's versions of it, which he dis- 
cusses ! n some detail, yawns some- 
thing of an abyss, bridged only hy 
the notion of reflexion or ihe 
“ dramatic Imago "—find by Way's 
own occasional, characteristically 
sensitive awareness that things may 
lie a little more complicated than 
tiicv seem. 

As a basis for discussing spend it 
texts, however, the approach Way 
adapts proves extraordinarily fruit- 
ful. It canities him, for instance, to 
avoid the tendency common among 
Fitzgerald’s critics tn make the 
novels serve a crudely symbolic 
function. The Great Gutsbp, as he 
points out, is not a myth, ulthongii 
it may so me Hines employ u mythic 
vocabulary end 'have some c.tf the 
resonance' of legend. It is a serial 
comedy, preoccupied in r Jnmesiaii 
way with the quality of American 
civilization and "die great modern 
unvel oF the romantic xemdhiHiy ", 
which, like Madame Dover j>, turns 
the threadbare language nnd rbtiorl. 
cnl style of its prolugotvisr to rimulr 
raucously ironic and creative use, 
At 1 lie same time. Way's approach 

P rovides hi 111 with [<he opportunity 
nr some interesting, if arguable re- 
appraisals. Tito famous ** rrnck-up” 
essays, for example, nre dismissed 
us " exercises in self-drmtiulazataoii 
and self-pity ”, while the silunt 
stories uro highly valued both for 
their own intrinsic merits and fur 
thuir usefulness in suggesting rha 
shnpe of Fitzgerald's artistic career. 

Perhaps Wny never quite re- 
dresses the critical balance in tha 
maimer he intends, if only because 
the implications of hfo chosen 
method nre never thoroughly inves- 
tigated. But, even so, he acMcve.i 
fresh in sights into nearly nil tha 
stories lie discusses, and offers a 
challenging, informative, and above 
, all humnne introduction to Fitz- 
; gc raid's work ns a whole. 

Richard Gray 

! Dr Gruu is settlor lecturer in the 
1 rfcpiir (ment of literature at Essex 
. linit'crsilp. 


gaps remain. 


T. E. B. Howartfi 


T. E. B. Howdrth is senior tutor at 
, Magdalene College, . Cambridge. 


The man behind the dictionary 


' €eerge Grove 1820-1900 : ' a bio- 
•• papfiy 

by Percy M. Young 
Macmillan, £12.50 
ISBN 0 333 X9002 3 - .. 

jo most music-lovers the name 
Grove ” probably suggests simply 
a dictionary. Tha Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (AD 1450- 
1689) by - eminent writers,’ English 
■ end foreign, conceived ' and edited 
by George Grove, was intended U) 
be in two volumes but had to be 
. published in' four (1877-89) and sue- 
cessiver editions have’ not only 
expanded the chronological range 
find the number of wHuWbS to.fivCi 
tix, and 10 — the next will consist 
of 20— bur gradually diminished to 

• the point of extinction the original 
editor's own contribution. Never- 
titcless it will, always be “ Grove **. 

hut QroVe himself wits immensely 
®w« thait a musical lexicographer. 

. When Duriiam University gave him 
' on htmorury doctorate it was for 
! .Mfi wprk ns d biblical 'geographer, 
"bed he was knighted if was ns first 

• ' ™ ff ctor of the Royal College of 
■■■. “usk, in the foundation of which 
' .’." B bad played a: leading role. By, 
; 'P^nesrioo he' was not a musician 

I® 1 4 ciyl] engineer, who had as 
, A young man been involved in ihe 

LP 1 ! _L*L * ... - . « 1 «A 


terms with practically every A sincerely moral Victorian, he 

eminent Victorian. was often tempted and once tell. 

Such a man in siich a setting is Percy Young has discovered, 
b marvellous subject for a bio- through a Californian great-great- 
grapber and Dr Young has trisen grand daughter, that in his early 
full advantage of it. Too full, some twenties Grove sired an illegitimate 
may object, for his meticulous and so n. Dr Young is less precise than 
alt -embracing research has dredged usual on this, point ; one would like 
tip a vast quantity of irrelevant in- to know more about the birth certi- 
formation. When he mentions ficate, for Qsbrse Grove is hot an 
Grove’s sea-passagfi from Liverpool uncommon name. And, much nywe 
to Glasgow in 1839. he tells us that: important. Young has had access 10 

The sea route to Glasgow was Grove’s letters to ope of the first 
served by Orion , Fire King and students pt. the Royal College of 
Commodore of the Glasgow and • kf us j Ci Edith Oldham. Grove was 
Liverpool Steam Shipping Lom- v susceptible to women. Un- 
' pan?. Princess Royal of tne GUW- happy his marriage, he was for 

S tv and Liverpool Steam Packet . 1|)8hy yeBrs passionately in Jove 
nipany, an d_ Admiral of the -City ^ V0|I1 Giehn, sJster-in-Jaw 

pt ' Gl fl *8 0w Steam Pfi Adt Com- of a f utura flishdp of Laiidon/ and 

Pajjy- T " e ^S^i^iSlKnlStarv BI l, ie Royal College he was very 
shillings, with a Y conscious of the girl students— 

stewards fee af ^shillings though Dr Young surely goes too 

However, the jrafunoa J f,u- fn saying that his concern for 

documented Irreleva icfi ad. » upu. thenl | ei] Him into a cOntfimpla- 
• a rich picture of VIcLorian E ig . nf aspects of personality and 

and never smothers tho central J iCe|# ftf > Uldr ^ ovo .li vcs , lha t 

cnaraciei. u v elv and bordered on pruriencoi and now and 

farerful rch»™ « to be smortv then left hi, n on rt.e ed>e of 
f ^ il! onv veuina. or overtopped voyeurism ". But in the case of 
■ by^friSids and aSquainfances ffiw- Edith Oldham nuasl-paternal affec- 
everemUient. Ho was interested. In rion Wormed into a passionate 
everything : from Christian Social-' attachment thnt lasted to rite find 
STS the Irish tahd queMion, from of Grove's . life and strained. lm 
the discovery of the Mnobite Stone - moral principles nearly jfl breukinfr 


Main currents in 
political thought 
from Prentice/Hall 


WESTERN MARXISM 

Social” Thought as H h*fi devaloned bom Marx 
10 the wlri a like Marcuse and MorlBBU-Ponty la 
rallBotad In thla annotated book ol 36 leadinBfi. 
7970 

osfippteos 


MARX AND BNOBiS OH 

ECONOMIOS AND POLITICS 

John E. Billet . 

An advancMf-iava! text In eomparetlve eeottomloe 
■ and poililcs, this lopfoalty-oraanlaad booklakaa 
account of newly translated MRntlllfinMOrfpfe 
and Ihf Grunddeae. 1999. 

£44pp E7.ID 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS Ol* . 

THE MtDDUMKAST, 

%ls < Mlroduatoiy' work give* V rtriUtie rictura of 
live key countries— iHfaal, l hfi_Lebanon. Fgf ph ^ 
Iran and Turkey— since 197B. The itllflillUvhsh 
Is thought lutly examined. 1MQ 
3Z0pp Pspsr 


- was not a HUrm-orv of^ The ^ Moabite ^ Stone ■ moral principles nearly u» breaking. 

r , l-«. la ^ < j"P»«r- A** J! S , jS“SSk£’ “schiteH auln. point. His lillors lidith, «oou< 

• rii«5n^r L?. qn : .f C ° iJf Se nriuihit i i whlrii be playod a lead- B t length, are a moving record of 
; ■ ^^i tav «ation at E P Sri“ S%v«n rale- nn aging man's '. hopeless love for 

.KStef their by e young girl. ' . . . ' ' 

r'ffi; ( Jerald At,r»ham 

[■'.? 2^‘ien ‘,tq 1 his involvement . with 

- ■ RlareR J . 1 . . l.f UIc 


jn-onhs, in which lie ptwod « at lengui, nre 

ins part. (He , and Sullivan rale- nn aging jMi 
hrated thejr achievement by playing a young girl, 
leapfrog ot night In the^eswted • ■ 

streets -of Vienna.). He might J^ vei 

claimed with more; accuracy than -_~ 

most: that litunani nthiLa nm ■ ... 


Prento/Ha* 







CONTEMPORARY CH1NR8E POUTICS. 

The'new Isadership of Hue. Bltd Bang [ft . .. 
scrutinised In Ihe rTahl of Mao's lagfimr, VMM r - 
earlier history Is briefly surveyed for fne etudenft 
belter undotstandirifl-1990 
3?<ppEMS | 

CONTEMPORARY POLITIC IbEOLOftlBS ’1 

The dyne mics ol polliioS from ti (j tfl Right 1(4 ,i 

; BKSBUCfiHTIiS^ 

. :®Wppp*p4ftiMS 

bwfliwMUTMM’S e ' eNCf ^ tiielmwfcfloivwWaWft 
pfMi's wna te Wttmstof ter s «opjr. Fiftas (t»jr fa* 

V avNWI (0 wftdvwl iwticf. 

ee Wood LanB End, Rainel, rtpla pstssd. Hails HPZ4RR 
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Evolution of process-based geomorphology 


Geomorphology 

Clifford Embfc 


eton and 


Process In 
edited by 
John Thornes 
Edward Arnold! £16,00 and E8.9S 
ISBN 0 7131 G243 0 and 6244 9 

Geo morphological Processes 

by E. Derbyshire, K. J. Gregory and 

J. R. Hails 

Dawson, £10.00 and £6.00 
ISBN 0 7129 0833 1 and 0923 0 

Man and Environmental Processes 
edited by IC. J. Gregory and D. E. 
Walling 

Dawson, £10.00 and £6.00 
ISBN 0 7129 0834 X and 0922 2 

Coo morphology is Lhe study of the 
iandforms of lhe Earth and, If it is 
to lie more than mere description 
and classification, it must involve 
explanation -of tlie way In which 
land forms evolve. For the past 


condensed than in the other twu 
texts. 

Within these broad differences 
of style and approach, the books 
have very different allocations of 
sp8ce to the various topics that 
mi gilt bo covered. Remarkably 
only three topics are treated at 
length in ail three books — these 
are ground Ice, rivers and coasts. 
Iu part this may result from a 
planned division of topics between 
the two Dawson books, but even 
the Dawson totals - show major 
differences from the Arnold book. 

The Arnold book Has -strong 
c la i ms — for its scop e, -its ra the r 
more quantitative approach (where 
that is found attractive) and per- 
haps most of all For Its emphasis 
on tin.* fundamental physics of 
materials and the stresses to which 
they yield. Vet it is not written at a 
consistent level, and the ambitious 
arteinpt to deal with the fluvial pro- 


approach of the book by Gregory 
and Wailing would fit in well with 
the applied trend of many modern 
physical geography courses. How- 
ever, its neglect of glaciation and 
of wind action makes it of little 
use tD a geomorphology course : 
here the competitor for Embletou 
and Thornes, must be Derbyshire, 
Gregory and Hails. This is a bit 
indulgent in ter 
to coasts (though 


will often lack adequate know- books. But "more seriou, 
ledge ut die variation over time introduced bv Derbv JuL £ rs itf 
and space of the driving .forces and Hui-ls, f 0 *r dieir tSil-’i?^ 
themselves. The. work done bv a 99) metr taw. iv ,. 

river in terms of solute, suspended v 
»nd bed lo ad transport requires 


id need by Derbyshire Sr ** 
Hulls, for their rable^r!! 1 * 
«) uses data dominated by J**' 
.’a r tables (notably relief) 3 A* 

‘variations by climatic 

field measurement, and not one of Curiously the same book ■ 
these values can yet be predicted In distorting another data J W 

by theory with enough precision KSrkevagge measurement 5?' 

fails. This is a bit to supplant field data. Indeed, the mg them in tonnes/km^/uV S 

rms of space devoted n«uy possible responses to the distance moved downji^ 1 * 

|h understandably so. ' Houid discharge hr Iu - XDtarin _ H 


r|E timES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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on tiie hydrological behaviour of 
river basins has led to a neglect 
of die erosionni processes on basin 
slopes. This will need supplement- 
ing in many courses. The glacial 
chapter lays heavy emphasis on 
glacial sedimentation, and there is 
hardly any cmitineni un where Llic 
sediment conies from, nor are 
volumes quantified. 

- . , . . . Tliese volumes prompt reappraisal 

20 years a serious attempt lias cesses is not matched by any similar of process geomorpholoav and 

been made to found a new approach approach to aeoNan transport, des- place in contemnorarv teaehinp 

to geomorphology based on the pite its effective treatment in the - 1 - learning. 

study of processes. I-n the thadi- published literature. The chapter on 

ciunal way this has evolved through coasts is not only far less qunlita- 

iliu journal .literature, a large num- tive than most of the others but it is 

also far less comprehensive. Con- 
sidering the olosc relationship be- 
tween contemporary process and 
Form on much of die world’s coast- 
line, tliis is surprising. 


as already noted), and the emphasis twins of channel form suggest that t heie H |«itotwMis i 

.. ... - - romn stochastic element wlH always 

r/»n r tnmularln. .t , ~ 


remain. 

The trouble here is that our 
field data are so few. and the 
envlronmeiir so variable, that 
tables jf values (Tor example, of 
rate of surface lowering) rend to 
be no more tlwn scattered and 
raMicr meaningless numbers. Were 
we to attempt io build on diem, or 
to relate one source or area to 
another, 
a great 


rent knowledge of geomorpholofi 
processes. Given their .**5 
ent approaches, all three boafaw 
remarkably successful and fij 
sti-a e that we arc all in a pjgj 
to teach- tins new SMmofiZ 
in a coherent way. YetlwJgS 
teachers and texts alike J 
stress the extremely serious E- 
- — — — of the numerical data wa 

we would soon discover sess, and the number of unv&ifa 
deal of disagreement. This but extremely inmrohahl* 


Chine a f ,, . or disagreement. Tins but extremely improbable, *«£ 

Both of the books concerned' solcfv data - - ,s a " inesca 'P“We nJnadoDs that abound in tfe o£ 

with geomorphology make mme 52“^--?.® wr,t,ug - Jn - ■ ni£J,t of world- wide vaAR 

comment on the prncess-landfornt 
It is, of course, quite 


about geo mojp ho logical pro- the rates and styles ofTwmm^ 
I r is «, rnurw n,„, A >, and it is surprising that logical processes. We here iihSm 

of 'length P alone, ST^liSS? b##k * 


link. 


way 
cesses. 


i^n^ateut 1 “E micJsi f“ n,p5c } v ® may ?*ke the 

'"SSrtt sWJSJstesssB 


bar of tonight courses, the occa- 
sional, rather trendy, presidential 
address, and now the first crop of 
textbooks. The road has been a 
long one, for a number of depart- 
ments have been teaching process 

courses for more than a decade; yet — r#1 . . 

until now there has been no suitable to be read through very . carefully f°. ,. invesu sat | iiig the variation of .. 

text. Suddenly here ore three con- by any instructor thinking of adopt- l a , ' JJ" 11 chrc ! ugh s p ace and time" Gregory and" Sails i't is ~ J "very against the fact tint aSL-U 
ceade.-s I ing. it w a eouno.test. For some If “^J^y exp ore the concepts of slight " (from Rapp, N. Sweden) but affected by landsUding "? ft 


tins is surprising. .-..T" ”i,„. V, Hntl . monies at all in Gregory and Walling no ,na y be stronger . than that extrid 

More seriously, the book is by no processes " i °S d i° Ubt beca “ se il operates at' too ** th * processes over the-landfan! 

means easy to follow, and deserves } 0 - ‘ * ‘J. . * h ® . _ 5U1 El ?8 . P°‘ n * * low ■ speed to cause any problems ^icy create. 

,« be read throe*,, very cmefelly ^ W5 - - 


i . 


V ■ i 

; V;- 
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Akhouglj these three texts over- 
lap in various ways, they ere 
strongly contrasted in their scope 
and approach. Embletpn and 
Thornes Is « reasonably quantata- 


will prove idfeal— there is still 
plenty left to teach and explain 
more fully--. Few will find rhe 
approach ' br baldnce of • the mass 
movement chapter acceptable, and 


•- i 


ViU 
1 ' ! 


tive book, wluli formulae on per- nvany will seek to establish -the -re-la 
haps half its pages, whereas- Derby- .^ve Importance of the many pro- 
fltlro, Gregory end Hails pro vi tie cesses described in die book. Some 
a far more descriptive approach — r. ’wW try and relate process to land 
Jew fornvidahlo Io 
an only 10 per cent 
, The third book 
for it consists 
13 different author 
tory and condudi 
the editors. Wiese range well 
beyond ' geomorphology, with three 
chapters on climate, one on hydrol- 
ogy, two on soils, and two on 
ecosystems. Effectively this pro- 
vides -jEist half of the book on 
seomorphological processes, so that 
lhe treatment is rather mors 


Derbyshire, Gregory and Hails are 
content to note that “ processes are 
the means rather than the ends of 
geomorpho logical enquiry ” but 
their concluding review-is limited to 
demonstrating how far current 
knowledge - of ni'nrK<p> ho. 


i. i - ,- QQ -““.k- means as common as gentle' dooet 

lislied 99 per cent of the erosion and that most of our rivers feral! 
In one Oregon basin.- In Brunsden’s the interest of their channel cra» 
chapter in the Arnold book, table sections and tlieir bedfonns, Sit 
i,' R h PP ,* voll,e *° the Port far more material in solutiw 
nfthmmh lh? h t st u ? uot S d , t,iei ‘ e ’ than as solid load. Some protest!! 
although the highest value in the are indeed imoortant becaum ib» 
rate column is two orders less than are unusual w^xotic, but itbla 

2 |°.° Portam that, we appreciate that in 
rank! 5.4, order to StdllPvA a halonratl tnai * ai 


values 



It will not ^be surprising if many 
audiences find- the -Arnold book too 
demanding, and too far removed 
frpm the real world towards which 
the physical basis of geography 
must look. For such audiences the 
Dawson book$ will be useful, for 
they are- easier to follow, and the 


-w,- Relationships are exploded. 

The expression ,of the ' mechanics 
f«,-^ a < rk,US . pi ' aC ^ s irt ' algebraic 
roitn fs on iv part of a more pl ecise 
understanding of gcomarpliological 
processes. Even if die equations 

universally valid 

nrn * some of the constants climatic 

arc known (and ate constant l)‘ wq. dppear 


. A related problem is rhe inclusion 
of dubious data or relationships 
without adoquate cautioning ; com- 
inent. A good case of this is the 
brave, though entirely -imaginary, 
diagrams Peltier produced In 1950 
in his .well known attempt at a 
geomorphology. These 
in both geomorphology 


step 
fully relevant 
morphology. 


establishing 
process-bssed 

Keith Clayton 


Broadening horizons 


Keith Clanton is professor of 
■environmental sciences at tAe Uni- 
versity of East Anglia. 
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Land forms and Landscape in Africa 

by J. M. Pritchard. . ... 

« Edwarrf Arnold. £6.95* 
lSBM t 0 f 7131 0204 7 ‘ : 

‘ Puis hook follow hard on the heels 


book In which many figures enliven 
the landscapes. 

The present book might serve its 
Stated purpose batter if African 
students 'tould identify- with people 
in the foregrounds. The prettily 
f rocked and posed figure admiring 



-I 


-Of Cotfrt Buckle's Land forms in a.Tanaatuau waterfall takes not oven 
1 Africa; an ' introduction to' geo-' fl **e small step in this direction. For 
morphology, published, by .Longman students In North America and 
kit Year. It too is aimed specific- Britain, however, the book is like 
■ally at students studying geo mo r- “Uckie s in offering some enlarge- 

S hology In schools and colleges in ni 2Ii5- of geographical horizon;.' ' 
fried: The main additfouaLfeaturo Thw opportuiriiy is not restiictqd 
of Pritchard’s book Is thd incorpora- to gepgrophy, 'as, many ‘students of 
don tft; a map. reading section ^ with - ■? s,n<l i "^thin earth and en- 

; 16 fiill-page extracts of maps depict- vtronmental sciences finst encounter 
: ing abaoroibg; 'examples of a range ^-'subject-matter of .their ; later 
of relief ’.types. , ■ '.“V -choice _ in introductory 

, • Each- map extract- is acebannauied. , courses ' in physical- geo- 

•jby directions to the relevant parts propby- An attractive feature of the 
of the general text, and a sequence' ' therefore, apart from; tlie 


'example, there are- relieF maps oE aehce of diagrams' illustrating 
Iptreqms dissecting ■ uplands . ' in specifically African features, such 
‘Malawi- and. a volcanic area in Tan-, f? -vie \nu-ious oiosiou levels in 

>v!Hipn Tna\a^inr*,iiAhh -k U£flndsl fir MlA l it fliianro 



IwnEru Th^ j^djusti^eiil;. pt. 


m 
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18 -°* Takei1 Hie English Village, by Richai‘d Muir, published by Thames 

Extra terrestrial topographies 



The whole urban fabric 


G'uoil City ! a study oF urban 9ii ki i c inmui iui fliiiuiiifiu «iumuui - 
'/' C a,oonicnt and poUcy in Britain crunching must be done und the 
. narM Donnlson with Paul Soto second and Inigest section of the 
?Sanii Educational, £12.50 and 


To tackle such large quest inns 
some I’Hthcr foi-midubic nuinbui- 


gest 

buok is based on the sutisiicul 
method of “cluster analysis'' 
developed for iii'biin studies by 
Richard Webber, rIso at tin* CES. 
This technique, using detailed cen- 
sus data, enables one hi create 
“ clusters ” of towns which are very 
• jrtKiinu lid more than a semi in similar within bur as dissimilar 
ASr But what do we really between groups ns possible, rhe 
K*St the differences in urban resulting 13 clusters, have code- 
J® w *Shi, l Britain, about work, names such as regional service 
- centres . “ h&uvy engineering mid 


IHinEnwnn 

jgj o 435 8521G 7 and 85217 5 

» irf of us daydream about living 
* “ nriiate income in a twelve- 
fuiiso overl Dok ing Hyde _Pa rk 


.;If h i!ie education of children 
chances to advance our 
Lt in satisfying ways? While the 
varies fill w,th s' “dies of the 
p.jiiJi economy or housing and 
i joiport in particular cities, truly 
^disciplinary and, comparative 
wiIsM »he whole urban fabric are 
ux and far between, not just 
b«uw of academic demarcations 
(jj- iiw because the task is so 

^tU, appropriate and Ironic 
Hut this study should originate ut 
Hit Centre for Environmental 
similes, an outstanding research 
imitate which has recently been 
ihrNicnet! by Mr Headline. The 
4 i«tion» posed by the authors are 
hold and challenging; is urban 
industrial history mirrored In socio- 
ifonomic structure ? How does 
tit relate to living conditions ? Do 
.wsie towns distribute benefits 
uiong tiialr citizens more equitably 
ttun others ? Do poorer people do 
ktaf in certain kinds of towns and 
ilia why? What should and can 
t< done tn alter these patterns ? 


coul ”, “residential suburbs ” and 
“ inner conurbations ” ; these are 
the basis for all subsequent analysis. 

Chapter five summarizes the 
major changes which huve been 
occurring in tlie labour . m.irkci : 
the decline of sraple manufacturing, 
the loss of skilled jobs, tlie c-ffects 
of staying on at school, the large 
increases of female employment, 
the changes in service jobs — all set 
against the backcloth of long-term 
decline and restructuring of the 
British ccouon;y and ihc bcloicd 
ntiempts by liho state tn intervene. 
The focus then shifts io urban 


wurk has expanded, where children 
dn iiL'tier at schiinl and whtre 
bureaucrats arc moro iinuivativc and 
lihurnl. These are l lie- Lutnns, 
Sluiighs, l*el fci'bo roughs, L’nveiiiris 
and Sv.indons of this wnrld ; v.hui 
they luck in Good Fond Guide 
entries they make up for in 
“ ladders" which enable people to 
get un. Il is roivns like these which 
point the finding that educational 
attainment, even at 11 years old, 
stems to he more related tn ihc 
children’s prospects than their social 
class or t-dncalionnl spending. 

Those who run these iniinv.il ive 
public services however— the direc- 
tors nr education, housing and social 
services— have tended to live and 
work in “ nice places, prosperous, 
growing southern counties and 
middle-sized towns not too fnr from 
London und Birmingham They 
have nnt seen much at' “England's 
more sombre urban di-crs [or hail! 
first- band experience of this coun- 
try’s most Intractable urban prob- 
lems’'. Thus may the two Hrituins 
be reinforced. 

What then is tho Good City ? Not 
surprisingly it is a growing pros 


problems themselves, tn ihc inter- pi-ruus place which ones seem m 
relationships between demographic, distribute the “ goodies " in ways 

— - « > — « — ’ wliich are fairest, ie, most getiu-ous 

io those who are lenst well off. They 
can be created from scratch (tlie 
new towns) or be rescue-and-revivai 
operations like Swindon or Peter- 
borough. But what of Lnnd nil’s 
Docklands, of Moss Side or Waver- 
tree 1 Donnison and Soto have 


economic, educational, housing and 
transport factors, ncutly expressed 
in a structural diagram. This 
demonstrates a number of connex- 
ions which are intuitively expec- 
ted, for example, the powerful links 
between industrial structure and 

social status and less obvious ones 

like the correlation between sick- guarded hopes for “ there is nothing 
vuhe ». , ... . ness and unemployment, that the inherently destructive about the 

Donnlson and Soto embark on this «F 45 is an important watershed towns themselves ” but almost all 

* • dividing old from young towns. the initiatives will have to conic 

It is disturbing to find that towns from determined and innovative 
are divided along class lines, not public investment programmes ; the 
only middle class from working market cannot and will not do so. 
class but also that tiie more pros-* 
porous working class is segregated 
within Britain from the less skilled 
and poorer . working classes. In- 
deed “ tiie labour market is the 
main setting and context of these 
relationships, reflecting our belief 
that . opportunities for paid work 


quest by sketching the postwar hls- 
wrj of British urban policy, the 
Mwrd didst tradition on which it 


*ai based, the search for- a Brave 
Ntw World of social justice, pros- 
ptrlly and happiness. They con- 
linue with the breakdown of this 
fMisensus beginning In the late 
IWO*, as economic decline and 
indal stress became more evident, 
ud show how this forced the 
L urban managers" . Into a more 
luponslve, less paternalistic role, 
(bit expressed itself in public 
Nriicipation and the search for 
>»re finely-tuned policies directed 
« tiring more help to those areas 
^ our cities which suffered most. 


But this Herculean task has been 
overtaken by events- It was started 
seven years ago and is bused on 
information which Is now to years 
out of date. Much of the analysis 
depends on "cities” defined on the 
basis of parliamentary consti- 
tuencies and this frequently leads 


are strongly . related . . .. to housing, ' t0 go me curious results. Large ques- 
educatioti and much else”. tlons arc left untouched in this rela- 

The taxonomy which follows strik- lively short and well-written bnok 
Ingly demonstrates two Britnins : ^ not least, where will the Good City 

" the industrial, working class be when the micro-chips are 
towns, mainly in the north . . . and down?). This is a stimulating book 
the more prosperous white collar jibout .matters of huge importance; 


, But during the 1970s it became ... T , 

dt* that a lot of people want to. towns, mainly m tlie south”. Tins 


tppw* policies rather than parti ci 
Ni«, that local planners are often 
Wattless . in the face of economic 
“d wdal degeneration since the 
OTWeras are not local in origin but 
jaw “ the Imprint at urban scale 
p J Moon a 1 trends ]n the economy ”, 

» lhe Community Development Fro- 
wn have argued. ; 


national view is repeated at the 
urban scale within tiie large conur- 
bations — inner city and suburbia— 
and shows “ a polarization along 

f ,eo graph leal. > industrial and class 
ines This is explored more 
deeply in chapter nine. 

But the authors also identify a 
"Middle England” of towns whore 


It couid best serve as an outline for 
the much more profound and up-to T 
date investigation which is surely 
and sorely needed. 

• J. Brian McLpugklln 


J. Brian McLoughlin is a freelance 
teacher, researcher and. writer. 


Sub-systems of the urban economy 


Be Shared Space: the two circuits 
■ the urbAii economy in uhderde- 
Hwfed'cbuntcles, 

Milton. Santos', , ' ... 

by Chris Gerry 
S*Ven v £8.50 and £4.95 


baztiar/flrm-cewred were then in 
vogiie. He emphasizes not only' the 
Interdependence between his Myo 
Circuits, seeing as the link between 
them the middle class which con 1 - 
sunteg the product of bnrh circuits, 
but also the dependence of the 


Oxford University Press 


Geography Yesterday and Tomorrow 
Edited for the Royal Geographical Society 
by E. H. Brown 

This book commemorates lhe 150th anniversary of the. Royal 
Geographical Society. The first pari describes the Society’s 
considerable role in the early development of geography as 
an academic subject in Britain. The second part contains a 
series of articles by conlributors distinguished in their 
various fields, surveying the recent progress made in each 
aspect of geographical study and research. Illustrated CIO 
forthcoming 

An Introduction 
to Behavioural Geography 

John R. Gold 

'Avowedly a student textbook, this assembles within one 
set of covers a vast - and growing - mass of literature from 
one of geography's fastest expanding areas .... Well 
written and elegantly illustrated, this book will fill a student 
need. 1 New Society £12.50 paper covers E5.95 

Mathematics for Geographers 
and Planners 

A. G. Wilson and M. J. Klrkby 

There are two substantial additions to the second edition of 
this pioneering textbook. First, there is a new chapter on 
catastrophe theory and bifurcation which brings these 
recently developed techniques within the range of the 
geographer. There is also a considerable increase in the 
number of exercises. £12.50 paper covers £6.95 

Energy in the Developing World 

The Real Energy Crisis 

Edited by V. Smll and W. E. Knowland 

'Crisis' to the Western world may mean Just a reduction of 
wasteful practices and a lowering of expectations, but in the 
Third World the energy crisis is a matter of economic 
survival. This book of readings provides a comprehensive 
review, analysis, and summary of energy in the developing 
world. £15 paper covers £6.95 _ — 


is that oS monopolistic' multi na- 
tional companies operatinR in har- 
ness with the Third World states. 
The lower circuit - — of small-scale 
manufacturing petty trade and 
services — is discussed in terms of 
mode of entry . and of credit and 


(IIIU LliJif LHJ L UJOU UIC UBywiuwiiw* — * — — —v-- , » _ , 

0 .416 79660 5 and 79670 Z .• lower circuit, the informal sector, capital accumulation. Sanros acknow- 
r~ . 1 . ' ' ' ■ > — — upon tha upper circuit, or formal . ledges the apparent dynamism of 



5 Sf* 3 ta '*****' : ° f 

iiearest .planet k\ m y> tie igh hours; and * ’ 


pity that this..biok whs not ge otor. Repeatedly he argues that dlls circuit but predicts * I S3 Lag 
fished . when . it, . was first both circuits are the product of the .nation. A flnal pact discusses the 
apparently - ift . 1971. For mo de of • economic development spatial fonn of the city in. .ei nu « 
V MMton Santos would have, peculiar to Third World countries, the . two circuits— ttey share the 
■*de a highly original contribution Furthermore ir Is tlirough the ]irt- .urban space— ^nd I Is huul of i ear 
e die 8tudy J of urban poverty ju base between’ the ..two circuits that. Her theories of urban development. 

World cities. ' But th^robok: 7 thu 'phbr' are exploited by the Santos touches on most of ilie 
2 Published. In French, in 1975 wealthy. ■ . themes that hnve emerged during 

J® i*- •• only now available in British development economists t ] ]e post decade in the debates 
With, adapted in. tills ti-dnsintion “discovered” the informal sector a j, nu t urban 'poverty. He is a struc- 
2^ Chris Gerry , who' has himself ■ on jy in rhe ' early 1970s, drawing mraltst, presenting a broad scheme 
a potable contribution to this seminal inspiration from an article universal development which i* 
pf ttUdy; V : bv a social anthropologist, helift r j f hly but eclectically illusuBted by 

Santos' is a Rqogrnnher, Hnrt. The international Labour data culled from Judies dating, ror 
at thc University- or Sao Oraauizntion mission to Benya t |, Q most part, from Hie 1950*. Uis 
Bixttli ■ though much of his focused on the Informal sectoi, bibliography of almost 500 iicnis in- 
written while he enjoyed emphasizing its potential For aa- dlcaces the extent of the material 
Jj&ttteal spells at tho Sorboiuie, velnnmeiit, and thus counjeiing available, at that time. Many 
*IT and . Harvard, and 1 the Univer- earlier belief that it was un pro due- ^^ders would however wish for a 
Toronto. : His- edrlier works tlvo and doomed. At first. Studies m(we detmled examuiatlon irf a few 
JS.Wly -deal with : Third World Q f this sector were laraely dcscrlp- cnse studies, suggesting rhe var- 
^wnitatlon mid with Brazil in tive: attempt* to define k P««J' l»blcS operating and tiie dlversllj 


A Geography of Energy irt the 
United Kingdom 

John Fertile 

This book examines tha changing energy patterns of Britain In 
recent years, tha evolving trends in supply and demand, and 
considers how coal, North Sea Oil, nuclear power and 
renewable energy resources have been developed in response 
to them. The landscape triplications of resource development 
and the problems of conservation and ecological disruption are 
studied in depth, and it concludes with a.survey of political and 
planning factors and probable future developments. 

Paper 0 582 30007 X £6.50 net 

Soils 

Their formation. Classification and Distribution 
E. A. Fitzpatrick 

This is a completely rewritten version of Dr Fitzpatrick's well- 
known lext Pedology, first published by Oliver & Boyd in 1$71. 
Pedology was the first book to present soit science as a coherent 
discipline in its own right with a distinctive approach and 
theoretical base. This updated version will consolidate tho 
book's position as tha major statement in the Field. It gives a 
clear, comprehensive and balanced Introduction to the naWro, 
formation, classification and distribution of soils. 

Publication: June 1980 

Cased 0582 44188 9 £25.00 net 

Soils and Land Use Planning 

D. A. Davidson 

■ Thip book presents an integrated overview of soil assessment 
procedures. Il is primarily based on Work In Western Europe, 
North America and Australia, and shows how their .application 
can yield much important information essential td those. ; ■ 
forming planning strategies. The case study considers detailed 
soil assessment procedures in the Netherlands and how these 
have been used jn land uso planning. . 

In the Topics in Apptied Qedgraphy series 
Publication: '-2nd June 1980 
Paper 0582 469867 £3.96not. 
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Disasters : tlie anatomy of cnvirun- 
mciii.il hazards 
by John IVlilltow 
Allen liana, £8.95 

ISllN 0 7159 1253 7 

li ii a pi ry that tlic geological anil 
, geographical communities loud 
such separate existences. fii both 
Brituiu nml the United Stales geolo- 
gist and geographer seldom talk to 
each a Liter; the two professions 
have their own traditions, profes- 
sional societies and journals ; and 
even where both disciplines occur 
wirifin the same university — in sepa- 
rate departments, of course — there 
is usually little, if any, contact be- 
tween them. 

Geography these days goes well 
beyond physical geography Into 
sociological, economic and Iminricul 
mallets in which geologists cun 
hardly be expected to have much 
interest. Moreover, the separation 
of geology and physical geography, 
which often seems absurd under 
current circumstances, may well be 
the result of historical development 
under quite different conditions; 
nnd there is no accounting for ihe 
persistence of tradition. 

After reading Whitlow's book, 
however, T have come to the con- 
clusion that there is much more 
to it tlmn that. No doubt there are 
some exceptions, but geologists and 
geographers simply hove quite dif- 
ferent temperaments. 

To put it as succinctly and fairly 
as possible: geographers delight iii 
waffling broadly about the pheno- 
menological whereas geologists are 
more impressed with the specifics 
of underlying causes. There is no 
value judgment intended here; both 
techniques have t-heir merits and 
defects. A prime virtue of the geo- 
graphical approach, for example,. is 
that it enables a book suoh as 
Whittow*s to exist at all. 

The work' takes its inspiration 
from the year 1976, for much of 


which tlic parochially minded Bri- 
tish were obsessed with their little 
local heatwave, largely unaware of, 
oud certainly unconcerned with, the 
fact _ that drought was having 
genuinely disastrous consequences 
in such places as India ami the 
American Mi cl -West. But then.- was 
marc to 1976 even than widespread 
droughr. Catastrophic vulcanic erup- 
tions occurred on La Soufri&rc 
(West Indies) and in Ecuador, and 
death-dealing tsunamis hit the 
Philippine island of Mindanao. Even 
more devastating, however, was the 
unusually high level of seismic acti- 
vity. There were at least eight 
major earthquakes causing death 
nml hii even higher mini live nf large 
shucks piuduciiig severe duiituge. 

"Tlie disastrous year of 197G 
appeared to be the final cataclysm, 
when, earthquake shocks, voJcunic 
eruptions, tsunamis, hurricanes, 
floods, blizzards nnd droughts com- 
bined to give the impression thnt 
the earth was in a turmoil, and that 
the day of reckoning was nt hand. 11 
Whitlow the geographer has set out 
to describe the nature and effects 
nf this turmoil, lurgely for the 
general reader. No geologist would 
ever have attempted to produce a 
singEe-nutlior work covering such 
diverse phenomena as earthquakes, 
volcanoes, sinking coastlines, land- 
slides, avalanches, high winds, 
floods, drought, snow and fog. We 
must therefore he grateful that 
natural hazards are not solely the 
prov i nee of tli e geologist. The 
coverage here is indeed impressive 
by any standards; and Whitlow's 
treatment of the various hazards is 
both informative and enjoyable. Jn 
the end, however, the result wus for 
me less than satisfying, because 
the geographical . approach alone 
just does not tell the whole story. 

The problem .is well illustrated 
by the discussion of earthquakes, a 
subject of direct concern to both 
parties. Whittow deals with plate 


-ThtB.. MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE: OfjECHNOLOQY 

Ecosystem Succession 

A General Hypothesis and a Test Model of a Grassland 
Luis T Gutierrez & Willard R Fey ■ 

£-15.50 

: • Natural ecosystems such as lakes; ' grasslands and forests 
v. undarGo 1 succession from their, early stages of development ' .to 
• f 1 m ^*ur jy. when Ihe coqiquinllyol plants and animals -achieves, a 
j condition of equilibrium. -with its physical environment. ■ It is Imp'drtanl 
to Upderetano ■ now successions! behaviour- 'arises and how to cdntrol 
JH ortfei-; to- avoid -.permanent;' deterforadbp of tiyalbme .that . are 
■•vi ■ 1 nqlspajisa ble .fo r. our -survival'.- .Ecologists,- land-use.. managers i and 
students ol .system, dynamics will be Interested In this quantitative 
,- analysis of dynamic ecological processes. ■ . ■ 

The aulhOrs of this book are engineers who share Ihe conviction 
-■ . that. system dynamics provides a fnathodology that ,i$ -.particularly 
j ' ' modelling of large-scale- ecosystems bo 

' 1 , . ,j l S Mer - Ut‘1 Mt«m policies ean be designed. They, integrate the 

o available empirical evidence on' euoceeslon into a dynamic model that 
r; accounts for successions! modes of behaviour as Ih'ay arise from the 
Iqtqmel structure of Ihe ecoayslem. Thq model is fully documented, 

a88U j 1iptlon and Parameter can be reviewed' and 
criticized by the reader, . • • 

- 27 f 00 illustration*, June loaq . : ' ' ■*. 


tectonics bur only very superfi- 
cial ly, fulling tu say anything like 
enough about the relationship nf 
niost e air liquates trt plate boundar- 
ies, He discusses earthquake pre- 
diction but says very little about 
the plienoniLMiH by which one might 
seek to devise a prediction pro- 
cedure. He covers man-niade earth- 
quakes but fails to make clear their 
nature and their relationship tu the 
activities that cause them. It is a 
question nf emphasis ruLhei- than 
lack of space ; Whittow seems much 
too reluctant to give scientific infor- 
mation, preferring instead the 
wordy impressionistic approach. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, rhe 
tec! mii| uo h.ts its strengths. Where 
the broader geographical approach 
really comes into its nwn is in 
Wh it tow's pe nu hi mate chapter, an 
interdisciplinary ' study of Los 
Angeles. Not the least reniarknblu 
aspect of this remarkable city is 
thut it is subject to no fewer than 
eight of the IB hazards described 
earlier in the hook, to which must 
lie ml cl ad one or two others (brush 
fires, for example). It is a nice 
irony that the home of the disaster 
movie is the tunsi disaster-prone of 
all the world's major cities ; and , 
Whittow makes a good story of It. 

But in the end I return ’ to the 
point that some of the story is miss- 
ing. Earth scientists involved with 
the geophysics- of nntnral hazards 
generally take far too little interest 
in the broadly sociological aspects; 
and if Whittmv can persuade a few 
of them to widen their horizons, all 
to the good. For such people, the 
finnl chapter— a description of, and 
an extended plea for more, dis- 
aster research— should be made 
compulsory reading. By rife same 
token, however, geographers would 
benefit from a bit more science. It 
i* a pity that Whittow did not 
collaborate with a geologist and a 
climatologist to produce a more 
balanced version of what is never- 
theless still a valuable book, 

! Peter J. Smith 

j — — ~ 1 ■ • ^ .' 

Peter J. Smith is renter in earth 1 
sciences at the Open University. 


Environmental depradation 
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Dust Bowl : the Southern Plains in 
the 19.10s 

by Donuld Worstcr 
Oxford University Press, £9.50 
ISBN 0 19 502550 4 

The study of hazards, of their 
impact on society and of the reac- 
tions of individuals and societies to 
them, has been something of an 
academic growth industry in recent 
decades. Initially the work focused 
on short-duration, “ natural " 
hazards sucli as floods and earth- 
quakes, then turned to “ man-made 
hazards ”, notably the various types 
of pollution. Almost all of this 
work was couched in the jargon and 
methods of social science research 
and, revealing though this was of 
the nature oF reactions to hazards 
and of their potential consequences, 
little was revealed of the expe- 
rience of hazards itself. Only an 
historical study can provide the 
more “ human ” Interpretations 
(while at the same Lime still con- 
tributing valid aualvses and prog- 
noses). 

Donald Worsteds Dust Bowl is 
such an historical interpretation and 
analysis of. a major long-term hazard 
which, as lie shows, resulted from 
a combination of causes, both 
natural ( drought end wind ) and 
man-made (farming methods). It is 
written with rhe conviction of a 
native, who had grown up on the 
Southern Great Plains and needed 
to return there and understand the 
Situation . of the generation which 
preceded him. His approach is a 
composite one, using a variety of 
scholarly, literary archival and 
aural sources, and his aim is to des- 
cribe life on rhe plains during the 
1 1930s, to explain why the hazard 
occurred, and to account For the 
subsequent regeneration of the 
agricultural economy there. 

The -.first -port describes the 
experience of the Dust Bow! and 
the .reactions to it— both . of the 
determined stayers and- of the reluc- 
tant movers Kth'e exodust’cVsY. The 
evocative -writing is complemented 
by superb photographs. The 


agricultural history 0 f the t 1 
To explain the Pheni™ £'■ 
present the variation i n boiS“i 
effects and the reactions J ? 
par s three and four are V 
studies of individual cou£ 
one in the centre and ' the 
nn the edge of the Bowl i 
here that the, positivist 
scientist with his penchant I, 
evidence to .back generate 
might find Worsrer’s skilful with 
least successful. The final pan;* 
cnbes the recovery, and discuss 
the Npw Deal and its money fc 
farmers, rhe attempts to deve'os 
land-use planning, the ecoluaicj 
movement, and the work of the Sod 
t onservation Service. 

Wor step's main therae-thm 
being pressed, but never strident!* 
— *s that _ the Dust Bowl is „ 
example of the environmental ftne 
nations that are centra] to cepiuift 
farming. Ecology apd conienaia 
are fine when ygu need to gtfttt 
of a mess, bur the lure of mint 
means that the lessons of the nu.-ri 
ore soon unlearned and the teWt 
of the next one are sown; in&d, 
increased technological sophisiiu- 
tion suggests that the nest cool] 
well be much worse than the Iw 
Ecological principles do not dan 
nate modern farming practice, 
never will under unbridled capiiit 
ism. 

Knowing relatively little about ih 
Dust Bowl, I found Donald Wornai 
book not only informative, bat tin 


science and political ecoiuuB). 
backed up by a splendid setawi 
of photographs, is superbly dm 
Whether one agrees with the ■«- 
: .*mge, or remains unconvinced by 
some of the evidence and soaljWt 
one is bound to appreciate '-tbe 
.medium. . 

/?.' J. Johnston 'is jirojeiior of *n>- 
graphij ut the Vnlvetsiiv ol W 
field. • 


This earth of majesty 
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Eastern and- Central England 
by Allan Straw and Keith Clayton 
Methuen, £8,50 and £4.50 ■' 

ISBN 0 416 84660 2 and 84670 X • 

The general editors' of the series 
, , e Geqmorphology of the British 
Isles , in which this 1 volume 
appears, comment In their - preface 1 
that this is the first geombrnholosy ■ 
text ori England or on an TLnglish 
region since the publication in 1933 
of Wooldridge and' Linton's Sur- 
face, Struct lire and- Drainage in * 
South-east England. It is difficult 
to review a new book in the field 
Without- reflecting a little on this 
previous work. 

. W. M. Davis hed, of course, writ- 
ten papers that dealt witii the- geo- 
morphology of a' large part of south- 
east? -England but without the pro- 
found detailed knowledge 1 of the 
tefrqni; possessed . by Wooldridge 
anfl v.Lpiton, ■ Theirs . was .truly a 
pioneer work In > the attempt, to pro. 

complete .chronology from, all 
the facets of thQ.physica]Tandscape,- 
Combining a knowledge of detail 
with a breadth of vision- Wooldridge 


..matters - morphological. Doubts (much first-hand).- This. If * 
about the efficacy of sub-aerial reference • book/ worthy. Indeed 
erosion,, about the reality of ^Iana- excellent in {ts • way;- but often i 
tibn,, surfaces, If ever entertained, ’ catalogue" of opinions and' inter**" 
were long 1 since quiet before they rations. ' • '. 

wrote Surface, Structure and Drain- it is also in one sense too sn*w 
age. Their monograph is therefore regional. There is as note? 
a unity, an integrated whole that re- correlation between die two pi*. 
quires and repays close reading, but there is also little cotreWJ* 
Subsequent researchers have quest* ' with other areas. The value of n« 
toned some of the evidence, and work is therefore lessened, partitu- 
many of the concepts. There has larly for foreign readers. The CHVj 
been the usual .denigration that terminology is based on one 
- Follows, when a. subject has been in the- long sequence of attempts « 
dominated by one or two outstand- standardization. The terms 6 rapI 0 J» 
ing scholars- Nq -such mqiiograph may still be little krihwU M 
can be written as of now. There English readers, and tertainlfiB^. 
are too many doubts, too many utt- knowil or even urilcriowu oy 


in part "a retr - ' 

describing first 
graphy, and thei 
tne Devensiah- 


. i \ «v.?4irr»i . ; r • 

; ^ ■*** journal : of i ntmwed nnd lively ' bit iSperts-'- oE : v 1 
^ r< c Sr > ^' ser Y2^ 40,1 » tite quarterly journal -of-' thooBrlvish Aisociai/ ! 
tiffji. of Nntqro. Conservationists, , f.5.00 awwllu, v .».■ 

iBe j^WS •• ; it Vr.; 

i- established' ■’“uJau/ nt rnm-m »*i 'S 


pred«ess6V ? ; jhtludfng.W. M. Davis, 
but t'heir. J rtqnpgraph- l ..wBs' Jn ho , 
seitM ■ simple digest .or synthqsis'oE 
drevloud work, They ..produced ■* 
closely integrated discursive, wall- 
qrgued text, 'presenting an Interpret' 
ratio n.of . moi1>holqgioSljrIs to r y,; nn 

M^ O0l ^i dS0; W- , Uii V ■ a#:v ■ 

high, degree . 1 of , coUvidtjott bn , 

sse'samerit • 


T , , J “"'■““i ‘ uu «»•***# uu- kiiuwu oi even ' .nbaa- 

t ed ends, and perhaps no oue with and Gorman scholars. The 
, the vision. tory tables come much * 00 ,, ~ ‘ 

The present ■ book lacks unity in the text. ■' • m 

two senses. First it is really two There is one last twserw'0», 
books bound together; Straw deals be made. Geomorphology 
with = Eastern England: He adopts « quire from rime to Hmft’ as -w* 

^-' L — - studies of process, regiMal S 

• of- this type, to report we . 0 

• state pf knowledge. J The 

tnp juevenslah: tiiaclation. Hi s' des- .approach adopted' bjr- ^ %T7i M Mf 
criptions are often very detailed, ; and Linttjr is perhW» Bete $. 
and he emphasizes, not unnaturally, possible, and the sueTOFS ie ^,- 
glacial -aspects of. morphological sari ly >.e works of retoren . 
history. Clayton deals With Mid-. 'Ing a .-narrow! aumence- 
land England, giving more emphasis professional gflontorpiwj j ^ 

;to the lithology, -writing with rather likely to be highly yel \o ihv 
. more - of a sweep and with less, reading of sudh texts, an .jfimloo o* 
detail: There is little cross reference last; analysis “ . C enery. P 

between the two, despite the fact the basic .elements' j esCr iht* 
the two: regions- are ; of ■ course im- • landscape, that are- a . t mJ. 
mediately adjacent. - Doth authors , Trueman - in --■™ s . wide f ' u - 1 ' 
-share the ■doubts. 'mentioned above.. [See fiery reached. * y«y 0 ( tmn* 
, Straw initially puts the term plena- fthco, aud -tnb'-sgme J® 

-tion: surfaces, into quotes; Clayton of the geological m 1 rt 8q 1#d . 
similarly treats aqmmit plains, hut • in me fieolo^oj.uie vr, r af<»jwlr 




both authors fose" these lnhibitions : au oudienco L OMts|de n 1 ) _ r< |»- 
lotef. in the . text. . . circles ^y touchiiigMP^ 

The . second way jin ■ which this , rionshins . tft jk 

(study lacks unity Results from the There itns.beemniuclt ^ sC tencraJ 
approach, -Both authors meniion the years of an 2 *WS ' 

inany.various • .researchers, whose seomprph'joStf* '* JJSh, hit | 

wACk. Jlas . JteHeq ,, elucidate, the,, of ftqogrpjRhJ. Tp * 
m.orpjipjdgical lihtqry . of .the regions ; bty. -vautjteh??' .i^- ^^'geoKj 
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Symbols of social brutality 


^iTAmcricnn City : from the Civil 

Jar to the New Deal 

k. Giorgio CiuccI, Francesco Dal 
& Mario Manlcri-Ella and 

uSri£ed ^“Barbara Luigi a La 

S'rta, £25.00 
ISBN 0 z46 11368 5 

Cities are all things to a-H men, par- 
ticularlv those who make an acade- 
mic living. Much of their absorbing 
interest derives from the diversity 
Intellectual viewpoints from which 
ihir may he dissected. As the most 
,-omplex of all human artefacts 
■heir nature and their substnnee 
Aawe subtly with each new per- 
tpectlve adopted : the historian's 
(tty fa very different from the geo- 
paphs's, the sociologist's from the 

wchitect’s. , . , 

Similarly, it is increasingly neces- 
s« y jo know something of the poli- 
tical colouration of the authors ot 
books on cities, in case one's own 
prejudices nre too rudely chal- 
lenged. Views on the urban scene 
{biuge with the tints of an authors 
no] li fati philosophy. Tn a sense, this 
book is (very distantly) In the tradi- 
tion of Engels : It treats the city as 
the prime symbol of the social 
brutalities of capitalism, as a space- 
use Jungle in which the developer 
Is king and stalks his easy prey 
for tax-free profit. The four Italian 
architect-historians 1 who are Its 
authors seem to be of mildly 
Marxist tendency, in that they stand 
somewhat to the left of Mr David 
Steel. . „ 

This is essentially a bound collec- 
tion of four largely independent 
essays. The first traces the rise of 


the city-beautiful M movement 
among American nrchituct plnntiars, 
with an cmplmsis on the role of 
Dnniel Burnham. It follows the 
progress of American urban design 
and monumental architecture from 
the ornate iath-and-pliister palaces 
of the Chicago Fuir of 1893 to the 
steel and glass cages thnt imprison 
the modern slaves and acolytes of 
urban capitalism in downrown Man- 
hattan. 

This first essay is much concerned 
with Chicago, as the archetvpui 
American city, and with the distin- 
guished school of architects from 
whose missionary work the Chicago 
Plan Commission was to be horn in 
1907. This is seen as a signal 
defeat for the capitalist monster, 
as the end of both a free market in 
land and the sanctity of property 
rights, since a grand design now dis- 
ciplined urban growth. To create 
a fine master nian is not to impose 
an apparatus or control on the urban 
land market : indeed the market 
responds to the profit potential of 
the plan. Only a system of develop- 
ment control and the taxation of 
adventitious capital gains can bring 
the form of the city (for better nr 
worse) under community control ; 
and American cities nre not much 
closer to Lhis now than they were 
in 1900. 

A second essay is concerned with 
the urban impact of ideologies: it 
begins with a survey of those home- 
spun nnd rather loosoly hand-knitterl 
Utopias that flourished so strangely 
in mid-ninetecnth-century America, 
the Shakers, the early Mormons, the 
Separatists of Zoar. Each embodied 
the precepts of its philosophy in its 
urban forms ; the plan of tne city 


wmm 





Aerial photograph of Chicago In 1967 (Fox Photos). 


was the epitome of the comiiiumiv. 

But freer, more Romantic move- 
ments were also at work in the 
shaping of the city, for example 
natural) sm us applied tn suburban 
design. Oddly, the landhcaped 
suburb evolved from the prestige 
cemetery: the Loved One could en- 
joy the ‘delights of a garden village 
before they become Available to the 
living. The introduction of rural 
qualities into the urban sun cl me 
took two different forms (both, con- 
fusingly, called ‘‘ parks ”). rhe resi- 
dential parks uf the low der.sitj., 
wooded suburbs uiul ihe urban ptu'K- 
svstems which are the cluet and 
very great glmy of so many Ameri- 
can cities. We nre reminded how 
Bally this movement grew, and witn 
what great strength, to provide o 
green framework For the urban plan. 

Americans have never been able 
to make up their minds whether 
they wish to be an urban oi a 
rural nation, though they insist on . 
combining the best of both worlds. 
This is a theme continued mm me 
third essay. Jefferson saw great 
cities as great sores, nnd Turner 
idealized the virtues of die forming 
pioneer. But a nation that sprang 
from agrarian roots was condemned 
to life in the city ns the price of 
Industrialism. Could the country- 
side somehow be packaged and 
delivered (a little like tlie milk) 
into the city ? This is. essentially, 
what so much American urban 
design attempts. It has taken 
diverse and bizarre forms (even in 
very distinguished hnnds). Frank 
Lloyd Wright's magnificent concept 
of Broadacres was tut urban design 
for the Country Club Society. 

A last essay Is a relatively 
straightforward history of the sky- 
scraper, splcnriily illustrated at 
' each stage In its evolution. It also 
clarifies a minor mystery embodied 
in the title of the book. Why stop 
a history of the form of the Ameri- 
can city at the New Deal (which 
had much less urban than rural 
impact) ? The answer is that the 
book dues not in fact conclude with 
the 1930s bqt goes right on into 
the post-1945 period, when ft d?als 
much t6o kindly with the social 
catastrophes of federally sponsored 


that is enigmatic throughout con bo 
forgiven for having a little puzzle 
incorporated in Its title. 

H. B. Rodgers 


H. B. Rodgers is professor of geo- 
graphv Jit University of Man- 
chester. ", 


The new German Republic 


— i t-- -- vVpt 

Vest Germany; a geography of its pe0 ] 

[jyTrevor Wild ' ' fnta 

DtVfson, E9.00 ‘ on. 

ISDN 0 7129 1929 X . pen 

With regional geography somewhat 
■lit. of fashion. It is nice to see now cep 
■W again an addition- to .the Htera- T 
hire.. This study of the German 
, Federal Republic, one ofsoiir more 
important neighbours in ; the Econo- ■ r 
mtc Community, is- particularly wel- 
cwne. Dr Wild has eiven his text a 
Jpongly developed theme of popula- 
®n, and around this he has woven 
W examination of the Challenges 

• PWed’by widely different ’rural end 
ktbftit ' problems in the formulation 
°* regional policy : ta one ; of rite “*! 
worltFs behest and most successful j 

countries, - an< 

The stltdy opens with a conven 
'jOJtal review b£ the physical Mt 
: KW of lite Federal Republic fol 
gjwl -V uSeful jevfty of its ■ 
.Mrtjnistratlve framework. Though 
Mfflculor v attention is rightly , 
} Wren, to an examination of tiie -• 

• cmirtonltation of the boundaries of fo< 
aA _,‘°)«er ranks oE the territorial- pe 

' JjPupstrarive hierEuchy, no eflleo ■ dll 

• c®fCTence is made to the need on 
I rS ; ”!°N. df the federal . states, Jh' 

ate*'' ■ : — 


1 kT niT' jTfiiW«f: the widq 
j irtd weqlth between, the ; as 

Veraaius unsolved. - ,/q 
sufasetiyeitt chapters there 
iMJerfing that.Dr W 


War. He treats the Germans less as : 
people than as statistics and spatial 
patterns. This has perhaps led him < 
.into the linguistic mumba-iumba on 
pp 47-48 which would not have hap- 
pened had he inquired more deeply 
into the German law on nationality 
and legal and historical .Con- 
cepts underlying; it. ; 

. ‘•nirough much of the early port 
or die book there is also a reeling j 
that thB author fails to realize just 
how the caradyshiic events of 1945- 
1946 had demanded a new begin- 
ning. He pays too little, attention to 

the vital formative years of the 

early postwar - period, tjatt were to 1 
structure German society in so 
many different respects. He cer- 
tainly underestimates -the import- 
ance of the mllliqns *ol refugees 
and expellees on lpter trends and 
dismisses all too briefly the real 

< _ _ t . t ...U ri«nn. 


mans and the Germans from the 
East that get ; no menturn, while 
even the. discussion of the influx of 
foreign ghest-workers leaves some 
mterestina and significant points 
untouched. . ' 

In the latter port oi riv® book 
where the author is concerned with 
little more than the last decade, 
one begins to feel more comfort- 
able. Tho chapters covering the for- 
mulation of anS changes in plan- 
ning policies a? well as the nature 
of the present rural and urban 
challenges ring out wsth confidence 
and are by far, the best part of the 


mOIIIINliP mrnmm -w- fV, * j 

seriousness of the social, demo- 

S ophie and . economic problems 
tey:- posed, the solution of which 
occupied much effort even into the 




1960s. ■ ; 

. Though this is reputedly a text 
focused bu population, tiie princi- 
pal detnograiaiic problems and 
dilemmas are likewise treated with- 
out great depth. There is do. dotAt 
that numerous strains an d stre sses 
Sm Bririoty have been un* 

Ighly unsatisfactory 
In the population 


age-sex balance in.' tho population 
as adverse .wartime changes eon- 
founded Un already! unfortunate sit- 
uation Inherited- from 19M-l918jKnd 


and are by f«r,the best part of the 
Work, even though he drifts (per- 
haps not unixpeotedly) away frdm 
population as ilia central theme la 
places. Even so, I feel that Dr Wild 
has focused too Intensely on the 
local dimension, looking at West 
German policy purely os an encap- 
sulated internal issue. The in- 
fluence of the Eurapeon Economic 
Community has beon considerable, 
but it receives little mention, while 
It always seems to me ih£)t what; 
ever is done in West Germany is 
framed In an Inescapable aware 
hess of the skeleton , in. ■ the cup 
bdprd, das andere Deutschland . ( 

• This neveithelfess remains a use* 
ful and welcome text that should 
find’ a place in any course on WMt» 
■ ern Europe, Germany, or for that 
■matter, on broader ■ systematic 
issues such as reglotrial n)aitnh)g< A 
«dMriurir would be wel- 



Issues such as reglovial plaiimngi A 
paperback i.'edltion would be wel- 
come- ' ' ? 

H«y E. H. Mellor 
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Universities 


AUSTRALIA 


lleeilona are Invited (or the 
fallowing poll*, lor whtali 
application* oloaa on th» dales 
anonrn. SALARIES (unlaaa 
otherwise alolodj an a* follow* 
Prolan or tAH,684 J 8anlor 
Lecturer IAM,Ma-IAH,«2S ; 
Loohirar •A17.024-SAaa.H4: Prin- 
cipal Tutor «17,B*4-|ta8M72: 
Senior Tutor !A14,673-SA1MIMI ; 
Tutor IAia,1M-|A1 4 , 248 . 

Further detail*, condition* of 
appointment for aaoH part and 
''Moalloit prone dura pia> fa* 
obtained from The Aeaaoitllon 
at CommonwatHh UnlverelHei 

Untyenitty ot kdp\ aid* 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

Candfiiaiu should hire > 

Iitohcr degree la Computing 
Scknoe end ihaw evidence >f 
IntoroM end capability in 
roiearefi u 4 teaching and fat 
prepared to undertake super- 
vision oC row arch atudenls. ' 

Far teaching [Hup wet, the. ' 

Uoivinuru equip pod with 3 


.second •lanpuiae Acquisition, ft 
11 also expected that ono 
u ppo In tan) would be a native 
speaker with a good command 
of English, Teaching cepericiu-o 
li a pro requisite. 

II will be oonridcrod an 
id vantage if appllcutis, more* 
over, arc Interested, and hive 
competence, in any of the 
following field* ; History of 
the German language ; older 
periods ot German literature : 
German cultural history ; 

Srred Isli /Scindlnn vinn ; modern 
European aludica. 

TPJtM OF APPOINTMENT - 
LFCTURBH — four years with 
possibility of reappointment 
after review lo retiring age. 
■ruToa/scNiOR tu-tor-- 
to December 31 , 1980 . with 
possible reappoiaunent on tn 
annual bad* -lo a maximum of 
live year*. 

Reasonable appointment expense! 
are paid. Expenses for. Tutor/ 
Senior Tutor, however, are 
payable only for. applicant* 
appointed from within Au»1 rails 
and Now Zealand. Superannua- 
tion benefits are available for 
applicant* who are eligible to 
contribute. Aniiiance with 
finding accommodation la 
provided 'for an appointee from 
not*] do Canberra. The Uni- 
vdrqliy Teaenta ihe right not- . . 


University b equ 

wflek, The Deb 
own PDF 1 1 W 

SKWm*:.' 


I with 3 - 

1 and flit x 
iweanih 
ot lui iu 


The University of 
Tesmanlfi ... 

CHAIR OF LAW 


writt t»ww the right not- ■ 
lo ra*H« an appolntaMot or M 
masse ad appofnimentby 
initiation at any tints. 


University of 
Melbourne 

DIRECTOR 

4 YUDRNT HEALTH SERVICE 

Application* are invited for 
.ttia above’ portion follow ini' 

B e nliibaenl of the foundation 
tractor.- - 

•The Student Health Serrioe - 
premnlly haf a staff of tinea 
full-Uiuo practiikmars. and . ' 


' want on the resignation of . 
Prafo.ior D. Roebuck- A 
.aeoand Chair is occupied by - 
Profosur N. C. H. Dunbar. 

.who hag pvtfmjwwfJjb ’ . 

Intention to retire 'gt, the end 
(»{• 1981 . 
fair. U, I9SP. .; 

Australians aMonal 

University 

FAOljLTV Of ARtS \ 

LECTURER and . 

TUTOft/SENiOR 

TUTOR 

DBuniu^r op o..n«uN| j , , 

■In UKbfqn the ; 

should be contpeiciit ia the - , 

method s of- applied Ungnltffoi 
afld familiar with rsKsrrit.io ; 

V l.i- 


The role of tba Service is 
' currently under review auJ an 
Interim' rtuiort proposing a 
number of ebannea has been 
received by the Council of the 
University. Potential applicants 
■ro invited lo obtain' a copy 
of this rdpqrt from lit* Staff. 
Officer apd in due course, (lie 
appointee artll bo expected to 
participate in this review. 

um. 

for raaUtrailflQ {a the Slate of 


them cheat chemistry, thenn->- 
dyninue prnperiiM of aoluiioui, 
efcciroJientistry and reaction 
kmotioi. Applicants with 
oti^ilence In any of these fields 


may be givfcn to applicants 
with cxpirfeaoo in tlto applica- 
tion of statistical mechanics to 
water and aqueoua solution*, 
electrode procemu or surfaces. 
The successful applicant will 
He expected to commence duties 
at soon as pins’!) Ic after 
January 1 , 1 * 11 , ■ 

July 4. 1980 . 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

BURSAR 

The Bursar is responsible to the 
Vim Chancellor for the 
financial administration of 
the University which includes 
die presentation of an annual 
Budget of Income and 
txpcudiiuro far approval by 
site University Council, the 
control of all fonts ot 
expenditure wkhla tha approved 
budget, the pmcharing and 
•forag^e df .equipment, furniture 1 


aouoaJJoii.gnd four, weeks -, 
anptwl leave. AasiMance With, 
travel and removal- expenses will • 
■ be provided to ad'fntorslaU 1 -V: 

SCTPI :.:;v 

LECTURER 

titPARTIdgHY &> physical «■ 

o^emistrT '. % -v . -ii : 

! Current rSaeafcli ,4 

<lw ’ ' ’ 

snJ 


tiooal. sjpccLroJoop^ 

•'I <•■'1 ■ y '. ’/X. j • . 


*t9ra»«o of.oaulpmeni. furniture' 
and expendables, and the ’ 
rouorJ/iii of financial Bans, 
actions. 

ApplioaiiM should have had 
extensive experience in financial 
administration and Should bs 
profeisionatly qualified - 
aoouqntanta, As the Univcralfy . 
la making mcrfaiiiig use of 
compute ns -for , Bdrninlstrative 
pvtpiNMs. applicants should . 
hare had practical experience 
In chd application of oompnlei' .. 

. h 1 £ ^,''- , u L l! ^ financial tspecla 
of *d tain I Strati On. 

The Uniyortity reservts the ■ 

u,e po*Won Will 
b* >Al 3 ,W ( per annum, with 
ao allowance of $* 50 Q per 
annum. r w 1* 

June J), 1980 . 

CHAIR OF i ! 

computing ;*• 

* ■ - ' ‘ 

Applications am Invited for 
appointount to a new Chair 
of Computing, Initially in tito . 
School qf Mathematics ail 
Physios, Unable not before 
January,- l 981 ;.Retai]oiuitlpi , 
and other . 

dtactfjllnas With In die Un/ve rally 

^n^o;*W)oht^p^be’ 
ruitapiHil9 for tot further ’ *• 

develapipeni of . teaching and 

dtoriottibg cboWtaitbl |tio- ’• ; 
irgmmea including eouMei.fat ’ - 
owupufloa and Ctoiely related • 

inf oho rail on gyaUmgignd ■ • 1 

numerical anglyab. 

Applicants altoulj have an ’ 
esrolleql reoant-in teadiina and 1 

will |htdfo& 


CHAIR' OF. THBORBTKM 1 . 
”... PHYSICS 


MTT ■B’ wim.ub given. ui> n < ,. 

KKXS.W™ “■‘ft 


miwNfiiiMi' 


t»u wiivHtsnv 


»Ain>lfaNT OP 


YqiQUibvit 


Software l:aigii s.|j dereto|ii«aol. 
■Rio University tMtui ll« tight 
In flit any povili Jn by 
inriiatiun . • 

July 18 , NM, 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
DEPARTMENT Of MUSIC ' 

. LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications are invited for two 
tonurabla positions : one at 
Lecturer level and otto at 
Lecture r/.Sen|»r Lecturer level, 

( 1 ) Composer/ theorist with 
strong research qualffioilioiu to 
leech at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. Proforonc:- 
given to candidates with 

■ extensive corn u liter musk 
experience and contemporary 
perform anoc skills. 

< 2 ) Music hixtoriau with a Iron* 
research qua li I i cat Iona to leach 
history from aq analytical and 
oomnoational perspective from 
medieval lo twentieth century. 
Preference given to candidates 
with experience In directing 
early music perform stsos, . 

, and/or wjnpuidilqo. 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR 

Tenurgble or fixed -tenn. 

The suocenful candidate would 
be able to direct tba ongoing 
improvisation laboratory cons- 
pooent of Undergraduate 
teaching in the department, ' > ■ • - 
which teaches bask oamporitipn 
■ng struatural understanding ' 
by orestive seore design, using 
relatively ponwxt-froe sound 
.. ■parcea. In adinioo. teaching 
. skill* in traditional Western 
theory and muoioUnvblp would 
be required, 

SENIOR TUTOR " 

Up to three years fifed term. 

The sucoeesful candidate wouM 
be tfbie to grve. »'( unddC- ' ' 
graduate level, lectures and 
tutorials, in tnusIdanaUip, history 
and pnHyals. Caodidgris with 
Involve oi eat in Cistiteinitdrar^ ' ’ 
rnu *I c 1 ■* compqw or pertortuer 
would be •^i i ven pre/aMoc^ li 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

For 1981 . , , , 

Tbg Mcoeuful. candidate would . 
be expert bt research aoJ com- 
p on tton of poo temporary. ,i 
. .experimental 4 nd r tntdltion 4 »*^d- i 
musics.. '• 

Areas of specKaliigHon nilght 
biolude toras of tbe. following : . 

.Post-Cage mu*. Analog itM I o' ” 
•. fawhnlque, Imbjoviwllnn, Music 

1 PM?iiij|ii *i‘r 

; i . T6t Li- Trepeljniverrlty' Muifei ' 
Department eniphnszw Qon- . 
• e S 1 Jl“ , !f 7 »d creative mdric 
the tnnte*t of various • 

■ Uadltlonf. 'Areas 0# current' 

! research Include post-serial 

composition and theory, 
cotontiter and, analog ihidio . . . 

*1 tttipt!,' music. titcntM." 
tiffcnn music «nd music ■ 
SfWjipuruty, 

- Thi' Unf varirfty forfrvM toe rtahU ' 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY r| 

PART-TIME TUTORIAL - 
AND COUNSELLING STAff 

Applications are Invited for parl-tlpie tutorial and 
counselling staff for the 1 981 academic year. Tliess 
are particularly Invited for course tutor posts on the 
following 22 new degree level courses. All courses bis 
based on an Integrated structure of correspondents 
assignments, radio and television broadcasts and 8 
regionally organised tutorial and counselling ayeteni. 
ARTS; Seventeenth century England; Philosophical 
problems; Science end belief from Darwin to Einstein. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: World politics; Project course In 
human geography; Introduction to Sociology. SOCIAL 
SCIENCE/SCIENCE: Introduction to psychology. 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES: Contemporary Issues In 
Education; Language in ubb; Management end the 
school; Society eduoatlon and the state. MATHE- 
MATICS: StudlaB in pure mathematics. SCIENCE: 
Biology form end function; Physics and chemistry of 
the Earth; Organic chemistry; Inorganic chemlsty 
Evolution. SCIENCE/SOCIAL SCIENCE: Biology 
brain and behaviour. TECHNOLOGY: Engineering - 
design. TECH N0LQGY/MATH EM ATICS: Graph' net- 
works and design, INTERDISCIPLINARY: .toguinf..' 
POST-EXPERIENCE: Curriculum in Alton. v 

Course tutors are responsible for commenting on and 
grading students' written assignments, for replying to 
queries about students’ work and for conducting 
tutorials, normally at local study corses but some- 
times by telephone. 

Some vacancies will exist for course tutors on the 
other 118 courses to be presented. In 1981,, antf for 
tulor-cOunsellora, although the majority of posts WD 1 
be filled by existing members' of the Unlvartlt/s pelt- 
time staff. If you would like to know whether 
vacancies exist for these other posts you mey 
telephone the University's regional office nearest your 
home. These offices are eltuoted In : 

London 01 >794 067B ManchesterOSI -801 9823 
Oxford 0865 730731 ' Nowcastle 0632 841 611 

Bristol 0272 299641 Cardiff 0222397911 
Birmingham 021 -426 1 690 Edinburgh 031 -228 3B51 
Nottingham 9602 4307$ Belfast 023245026 
Cambridge 0223 64721 East Grlnstead (SuSSW> ■ 
LeedB 0832 444431 034227B21 ' ' 

Applicants should be graduatos or graduate aqulvalenl 
Recent teaching experience In further, ndull or litoW , 
education is highly deslrabfe. . t 

Tolqbtaln application fprms and further porUcutMS, 


The Open University. PO Box 82, Walton Hall MU wn 
.Keynes, MK7 6 AU. Completed 
.should be submitted to one of th's^ UhIvNJt® 
Reglonol Off/ces by the closing date of Frida/. 
July. ., •' V 1 


/ THE-PAPUA fyew GUINEA - 
.UNiyERSlTY OF TECHNOLOGY; 
f»BPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE & 806lAL 

LECTURER 1 , 2 /iiSSl jTANT LMctUBfB H 

Applioanis must have experience In .Erigiiah for 
PurjJoaea.'' preferably in Business Studies. • tee' 

Salary: Assistant' Leoturer 1 - 2 — K9, 840 S KIO.wv*. .. 
turer 1-2— K 12 .B 10 & K1 4,660. . . 

A 24 x:t gratuity 'Is payable on all balarles 8 h 0, [ n ' . 
Iss-approx, 3tg. 0.83311. ; V; , . I*' C h «rielM ► 
Initial cdntraot period, ! three • years, Other 
cludh i gratuity >qual .of 24% : ^£^VidV®«et6lnfl’ in 
and Idave farOe’ /staff member Sd uW ' 

out allowahcear Slx tyeSKs! paid 
tlbn fares 1 and- atfejetande 'towards schools tea? • «ofiefiaC* 
NV 1 ' 'Salary continuation ahd 
available. ’ '• * ■■ ■ 

ahd conditions W 
'^Registrar, ' University. Of 
Rapu^ NOW :QM|n.o4- 

m, ' 
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Universities continued 


Director 


Thomas Coram Research Unit in the 
University of London Institute of 
Education 

This is a readverlisement 
Previous applicants need not reapply 

Applications are Invited for the post of Director ol Ihe 
Thomas Coram Research Uni). The Unit was established 
by the late Professor Jack Tizard in 1974 with primary 
support from the Department of Health and Social 
Security. It undertakes research on hoalth. education, and 
vi«llare of young normal children, handicapped children 
S nd adolescents, and the children's families. Particular 
anphssis has been placed on research with seivice and 
policy implications. The current research stall includes 
psychologists, educationalists, social scientists and 
paediatricians. 

Three posts in ihe Unit, including that of Director, are 
on ihe permanent UGC-funded establishment ol the Insti- 
tute of Education. The rest ol the Unit's activities are 
currently funded two-thirdB by DHSS and Ihe remainder 
ova number of other agencies. 

Following recent approver by SSRC of the Unit as a desig- 
nated Research Centre. DHSS and SSRC have agreed to 
collaborate in supporting Ihe Unit. The commitment of 
SSRC is Initially for four years and. subject to review, for 
a further lour years. DHSS support will be based upon n 
sicyAar rolling programme and funding will be negotiated 
Ii/ the new Direotor. Il Is anticipated that the Unit's re- 
search resources will be in the order of c £350.000 per 
annum. • The salary attached to the post Is negoti- 
able within the Professorial range plus £740 London 
Allowance plus Universities Superannuation Scheme. 
Further Information and application forms available from 
Mrs Joyce Withers. Personnel Seotion. University of Lon- 
don Institute ol Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1H 
OAL, quoting referenoe D/TCRU. Completed applications 
required NOT LATER THAN MONDAY. 30 JUNE. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

Now Zealand . 

ACCOUNTING— PROFESSORSHIP 

clMiitg dal* j Auguif iff. w€0. 

toolicante.atitHila htv* qualification* in iwy area or acccur.imq &nd 
o*:i<ptoli<ietd unlrartlty teachers. 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES— ASSOCIATE 

professorship . > 

Cioitng date ; Atiaual i. ifieo. 

Applications ar* souqM from candidate* with queillieellons and 
•ipofunca ■■ acgdpmloa. conaullanta or bualneis managor*. Pioter- 
•ne* may bs given lo applicant* who have major teaching, research. 
•Xff/or practical • experience In Ihe following -frame . International 
LUiLilhiB/Eiparl SUBlsgtea for New Zealand ; Industrial R Bln 1 1 or.*/ 
Organization Behaviour/fvtaiienemant In a Trade Union gr.viron.ntnt 
Managemanl/Produoiivity Improvamenl by Mandgemenl 
parallona Raaearoh : Bualnaea Polloy Foimur jilon/hman- 
. "■"■garnonl/Plannlrg and Conlrol Syalama. 

THEORETICAL AND APPLIED MECHANICS— 
PROFESSbRSHIP carrying wllh II Ihe Headship 
afthe Department *. .1 
of Engineering) 

■•a 1 August 15 . laqo. ■ ’’ 

ahould Nava a ‘strong academic and raapa*ch background 
•ring Analysis, Meohanlca :or ap opbropilale branch ol 
malhamailca. Although II la anllolpatad that n*oal nppliCdnia 
»a.a formal aducailon In lome branch of ellhei Engineering 
■— ted Malhematlca if la aaaaplad that people w ill other educe* 
irounjs may ba eullabty quAUlied. Expaticnca in lanch pg 
i lo dngln tiring •atudenls and aothe asaoctelton Y. 1.11 
would, be en advantage although not earontinl. 

—LECTURESHIP 

ol Phyaioa) ' ' 

. . July 31, 1080. ’ : 

•|co-Chamlei(y courts Is dealgnod lor (Iral.yaar modtcal alud- 
I include* aapecte of the 'etruouir* of matter, oaalc pny&ica. 
V and biochemistry. Appllcenta must bo quat'lted In physic* 
^^•wlarabiy h e able to teaohi appropriate advanced .course* In 

«• Oaoirtmenf of Pfiyaltta. , 

* alary- gealei ard 1 Laclufore , NZSiS.148 lo NZ$|8.6I5 par 
AewoUJe-Proteaeofa NZ$27, 46C per annum; Proteasore 
I. lo NZS3e.0aS per annum. Condlllona of Appotnlmenl ard 
rf ■ Application ar* available from all New Zealand and 
Untver title* and' from (ha Aaelitanl Reotetru Woademlc 
^"hnanta), Unlverally of .Auckland. Appllceflora. In ecccrMnta 
y^ Me ihod of AppIlosUon ahould: be forwarded da »oon bi possible 
nj* teier thah the crdalng dates elated. Information glen oUlfiln- 
5 * fro Awoolailon ‘of .Copimonweallh ■ UiHvergltiue (App.a.), 
11 ,'tefdon Square, Londort WC 1 H 0PF.. 


% ' BELFAST 

••Hr. QLiGUN'l lJNJvr*n 91 TY 

SLVIOH- LTlCninEBKIP IN 

J ■ 

; ■ PBpPBIITY- CAw 

ir - c invlied foi", . 
iWnKK! T-ECninuaillP in 
-^IWMIWT or; COM- 
4 .h- \ L ^ FftfipEhrv Law 
iJL . Law. lonafate. 

«, * iKlndor; InHO. nr aueh 
frihsy.'bv artyipuvrt, ..' 
cniuniurclai or •’ 
!f | r.' the mitiq ’ genorjl " 
Jjr*. "cav or : ,iHe qvparj- .. 
MtoiuiJV ’■■ ertwlMl ■ pro- 
. }™,.ei>MO*nii i M>n» if* thif, 

is 'trirfW'v ienja! i» qi'tf. I l-ir 
ItetrtVuK * ,in d or htilcw.1 •.. 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

LECTURER I OR II 

Applications are Invited for ihe position of Lecturer lo 
leach Structures and any other iwo subjects in Ihe areas 
of Building Services. Building Sciopce, Building Materials 
and Building Technology. 

The successful applicant will hold an appropriate Dagiee 
or Diploma from a recognized educational institution, and 
will have had at least three years' posl-gr ad nation profes- 
sional experience and. some teaching experience. 

Salary: K12.810-Kl4.666 (Level 8 & 9}. 

A 24% gratuity is payable on all salaries ihown (Kina 
1=opprox Stg. 0.6331). 

Initial contract period, three years: Other benefits include 
a gratuity equal of 24% ; appointment, repatriation and 
leave fares (stall member and family) ; settlmg-ln and out 
allowances ; six weeks' paid leave per year ; education 
fares and assistance towards school fees ; free hous- 
ing. Salaiy continuation and medical benefit schemes 
available. 

For Information and conditions ol aorvlce v/rile lo (quot- 
ing post) : The Roglslrnr, University ol Tochnology, P.O. 
Box 793, Lac, Papua New Guinea. Applications close on 
30lh June, 1080. 


B uJ..’. l : ur ' aor www.| 

i'MiU- Tpr ' 

) rt«’ (he' grata ' 

. ■ B . 4 ; leanfarinwb. . ■ 
HiWKiitera '< mnv ,b» , 
Jhb:;;Pgruunnol ’ ' 

’if fahr? • v JiTT’^Nl* bfarifarrn' 

Hate ' 2 ^. | . 


HONG KONG 
. rue UNivi.udiiv 

ucrrrunf'.Biiii* im ^ .. 

BOUCAIIONAL IUCIfN>ILOi|V 

' Ann)trJitan< nro tavlirit J-u 1 
h LLl.ruimsilli' nn-i In.ljju- 
liONAf. I l’nUNOLlMiy iu 
M><! nchlinl U r.diitnllnn. Sniill- 
rante atiruiM Uu iironiisioniiilv ■ 
quiiiiri.-d (11 .wiuJii'i w|ih *r/ >ino- 
ary sellout lon-htnn iiiL-rltnci-. 

prpfir,ihiy In Mull v iw 

nolil al li-XM M.iBii.ri _iV -n- i'i» hi 
LiiucHilbinl ivrluiftiiiiv au" 
tin vo lauuhl uii li rnur*u> nl u - 
Urtiiirv lowil , 

, ' ftnuuiil kiii.iry (»ihii-i*»uhi.I' . 

** , ftfee7n;^4ii hv ’ '**•7 JV-JH ■ 
S 7 'J.!» 3 n teir ' im.ijOU hv «'i. 7 li> . 

in .Hirr.wu «li . iruM.ii*' 

UKSU.I'O A[i|iril'.Uii«ir*IV 1 . : 

Sii'riihu v.ii iry will OMurnn, 
.on uoelllKjWan* unit r *u pr ** 

” n Al cuiro'hl rrtlr*. ’-,-i.iilr* V>ix 

S in uni •■xrira t * tier troi 'if. 
Aan .i>iciita> lloijffnq j 11 ■» . 

rwiuil or 7 *.. i>pr vant-m ■ V 

" 'l^u if liiu r ^T' it rilouliira end aiit.tl- . 

S i lion lurmi mu? bo nlWMM 
Obi l liii AfJCClrU teir of 


I'NIVKIl.yi'l V Ol- 
hlF.KIt \ U.OM-: 

NJAI.A 1 JNIVI KSIIY 
I (III 1 i;«,i- 

Appllcuiiniii jr« iitslivJ lot Uk 
limit ••( 

(n) PRQFKSSOU 

VltJ 

(b) SENlOll 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS AND 
EXTENSION 

Applteunl* fur pou oti inu.l Irate 
a H.l>. In Awriciikiiril I l-uu». 
niict nr i-.mltnirni ji»J ji lu>»i 
*evcn year* k\pvtToii«:v in ic.i til- 
ing a ml rtrvc.irdi. p refer. ib)> »n 
Agrieiilliir.il tiiitiey auJ/ur tv 
iv'iiitnn rcluitd netivitie<. Tltc> 
s j). iulii alvi hare 0\pcricuvc in 
African AgrtonlUiriil I'ruMcius 
ti till re<pec1 In policy ilectilniw 
uffrellng pmIll-I • plniiniiiti n(i» 
giuiniuinp un>i hmtiicilng. Ilic 
lippoinlec will Ilk- rttpniiMhlc foi 
rcnrgimirinp nnd nlnmnnii appro- 
nrinie kurrU-nlii for Agrleukurnl 
bCi'HIninlk* nn <1 llnriil I : xUrra-«t«ni 
niujius AnpiiLniii* for poM (hi 
nniM ' re .1 I'li . II. Iu Agnciilliiral 
r.i... alul/rv Rnr.il .Vein. 

lug.. .•!►! HI tin hi ilini Vkdr*. 

tcacliiii|i nnj live U'nfv of rco uu'h 
tnperliiH'c rcHiH'c'ivcty. tluy 
OioiiM have n iirmij hic1.vi" , ui>l 

III Agllk'HllilMl I ■•ll'I.O, 

poputeitan-roluud jludls*. Salary 
. xcole* (under .IcvteP): • fw 
LcS. 0 OX-l-cV. 23 (i pa : fb) I e*.»6- 
Le 7 .«JI jib . (Cl alerting « 
Lc 7 .Jv>. The flrillsli Qi-vcninicul 
may provide valnrj supotirnk'nia- 
linn In ran^-e Ul.J.U-CM.lhO pa 
ixterllnai for mvrjeJ »pi*olnrtO* 
nr C 8 . 3 Vg-CII .326 pa (Mcrtiual for 
single appointees, f re* hr red Annu- 
ally— normally las (reel and 
associnicd henefite. Siipcraiiniin- 
llon wheme ; . various allow 
ouces \ biennial overseas leave : 
family pa>sages ; cpr loan. l»c- 
tailed appllcatinni luiu copies) 
nilh ciirrlentum vitae' mid nam- 
ing itireo reforea* lo tiie Secre- 
tary. University of Sierra Leone. 
Private Mall ' tlig. FrvClov.n. 
Sierra Lcnnr, hy 8 July. I 9 W. 
Aypllranle’ reside nl In the UK 
ahonld alM send one ropy lo In* 
Inlrr-UelvcMlty Coimcn. 90/91 
Tolleh ham Cqurl fCnad. LoadPn 
Wir OUT. Vurlh.er partltuUri 
may be obtained (ram cither 
*ddrc«t. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SIERRA LEONE 
FOUR AH bay; college 


Application* are Invited far tha 
posi* of Sen Tor' lecturer/ 

LECTURER In lha DEPARTMENT 




jjw nwroUli'ini .tjwmin. ’ Sarn'- 

ifsS 

r'njlim item fn# -appHenlfnh* ti* 


of ECONOMICS. • Appilosnte 
ahould have oxperlsnee In uni- 
vereily teaching and gultable 
qUallflCsIlona and an Interotl In 
one' or .more ol ihe following 
area* of pridrily r Eoonodilo 
Theory, with alropg ntatiismailoal 
blae. Economic Development and 
Plnnnlno. Inuuslriol Economlca. 
Labour and Induslriol Rotations, 
International Economics, Agrltmi- 
lyrol Economlca. Mon clary Econ- 
omlca. Sleiiitlcs nnd Econo- 
metrics. Evldonce ol co'dlnulnq 
me iren will bp an odder) queM- 
11 1 nil on. Salary oonloa lunnar 
review) i Senior teoiufflr. 
LaO.M6-Le7.601 ' p.'B. : Lodurfer. 
Le4.-IL0-Lo0.097 p.a. (Cl awrimo' 
eqitela . LoS.99). The Drllteh. 
Governm.nni may provide salary 
aupnlornenlailon m ronne 8T.840-. 
611.634 P.u. IMeaNnfll lor 
■mnrrlbd JiPuoInloea or E8.530- 
£6.300 (• n. . {clOrllf- 4 ) lor llnglo 
epoolnleea (rov lowed annunlly— . 
noimnliy . iflx , free) . and (usocl- 
alrd uencflw. Suparonnuallon 
Btfieme : . varioija -nllowancos . 
family poatugCE . biennial ovar- 
bbbb leuvn r fir loan. Oeteliuul 
applIcallOAS (Ino oapiosl vdih 
cu'rloiilyfn vlinti am) ; nomteg 
Ihroe lOfriOBB'lo trie Soarcterv.. 
U Alvar ally Ol Slcirh Leonp P«l>. 
vain ■ Mn.ll 6aff. Preotor/n, Sierra 
Loono; by' July, P. ,1M0. ’ AR? 1 ':- 
cmla res|den« In the United 
Kingdom Should .Blip a?nd bnp r . 
cony to |hn Inior-uniyirjiiy Coun- 
eH M/81 Toilc-ham CoCn Road, 
London wu*. DOT Pirrllwr par- 


I'MVTvKslIY OK 
SIMIIIa i,i:<im 

NIAI A IJNIVI RSI 1 Y 
< oi i.i:ai: 

Anillwli.*. .ire liik ilk’ll l.ir lliv 

|,IIS( ..|- 

(h) SENIOR 
LECTURER 

(b) LECTURER IN ’ 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

ill lliv Dk-purlincui nl Mullir- 
neim. Api'llc jiiiv K>r u) siv-nlil 
nrcfrnihl: li-.M a I'li.fi. m 

Muiliimtiiic, will, iLAk-hmg csp.’/i- 
eiisc •>{ nt kiivi live yvnrs In mii 
I nsiiiuiinn Inyhcr Ik-ariilng nr 
>< is I tin !<■ ui\ iii\i>lvitl in IriiuliiR 
gr.i.luaic scci.iulury sciiiHil ic.i- 
clicrs. Tliev mu-i l>c .iblc in 
IC1I.I1 lip l.i 11 Jk*.i«l first degtac 
suiulyrd In ApulicJ MiilliCinulivs 

m SckiMi-l.ii « I IC>k Men. 

Applik'uiil* (nr ihl must tic in 
nm-cssli.n <>( ut Lisi n g.H<J 
llniiniirs i,r Mnsivr's ilcircc an.l 
tit- atilt Iu it icli \|>|'lik J Mail,. - 
m.itlcv in hscmiJiir} Mkhiml leu-, 
clieiv. SDliiri - .calcs (iiiiilvr 
res is" 1 . ■ idi J.k-n. 24 a-l.e 7 .r>ii| 

' p.u.t tin l e4.«».| vfc.HU7 n.«, 
»ll siailiut! . ^IcJ.to.i llie ■ : 
llriil.li ( Inks rnm.nl m.is proinli- 
siiijrj sii|i|il.nivnl.silnn in 1 .aitt.1 
■ii i. 1 .s 4 s.i|| st: pi. tsi.-illuiii 

fur in.irritd nr r^.SIn. 

in. Ml n.r. t-ikriiici li'i single 

dpi' IMS n„il jik«Ulcil Kite- 

llti. SuPk-nnhuatliui wlirmi: 
inrlnus all.iwaitce! '! family' 
pjsk.i[cs • tiis-niiial mvr-eas Irtse ; 
car Inxn. LkiailCil oppllcjlli-ns 
< Inn uiinksl tvllir curriculum • 
Vitae muf naming llirco referees 
lu ihe Sicrciury. University nf 
.S : cira lenntr. Private Mull R.ig. 
Fmbnvn. Sierra Leone: by 6 
July. I‘"i0. 1 

Applicants rrsldral la lha . UK 
• sliould tlku.ttad oat rupy la the 
IrUsT-Unhcrsliy Council, W.'W 
TutunhoTa Court Uond, Loadon 
WIP ID r. Further pnrllculan 
may b» alitaiaail by nrlilng lo 
' rllbrr addreiy. . 1 


BELFAST 

The Qntra'i Uohrirlty 
LKCTURKSIIIP IN 
LASKR-rL-ASAlA PHYSICS 
Daparimral of Pure nnd 
Applied Philter 

ApplU dlinira Ate Ins tied fpt A ' 
LcJiurestiip hr ilia DrparUiaqi y 
Pitrt an.l Applied PliyaL's. icnuhla 
from I Os- taper. 19 SU. TI10 suc- 
cessful applicant will be reiinirtJ 
to teas'll 01 . uiufergraduale nod 
posigradiinic level and to lead a 
nell-cMiitilMitJ re'chrcli (rf"i'P 
imnlvcil In «iiid its of t(if .inter- 
action of Inpli-pi'V er radiation 
Mill matter using the Ucpnrt- 
nunt's nuslymtum-glaw icrawutl 
hiser system. 

Tha iirtipranunc is stirporud by 
lha Sb-KfliK RisfiKll CWUMA • 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

CONFERENCE 

OFFICER 


Applloiiioiu mo Invited tioni 
Sulla bl, q'lu Mlled UBisuns lor 
ttia pov> al Co'ift'oiivo Officer 
(10m Ovtoher 1, IBPO Previous 
cxporlonce In lha canfnronco 
irudo esBAntinl E*nmlo"ce ol 
confciBiica mini ml tn «li on In a 
UnlvoiS'Jy sob my troslrebla 

Sul nr V Adn.inleiif.iTva tiradu M 
(C 6 . 127 -C 10 484 par annum, undui 
revlnw) For ?»r;«,nireiviliv .veil 
nuaiUioJ uupllomt^. appomt'iiant 
on Aijniintelfdiivit Okiod III 
(£ 10 . 142 -L 12 .E 64 PC' .miiiirn. 
unrlor lovie.v) will ne -.roii are ?<•►£! 
luit I k* aviniv dope.idani on ctu.iti- 
■cahons .uid o«|ie>l<snca (Fur- 
thei pnrllculnra Irom Mr A. J. 
Smutl. Slollliig Sacrolnry. Uni- 
vorolly ol Soulhnmplon SOB SNH, 
to vrhom oppllcnilona |7 coiiloa 
Irom nnplteiinle raaldlng In lha 
UK. Bml 1 froni othoiai choiitil 
hB aont nol later than Juno 37 , 
16B0, quoting rol : * 0 / 163 / TBS. 


HIK A 1 INC 1 I AM 

nil. I J N I veil All V 

All'IINIR’IKA’IIVi: 
apsis 1 an i — f ,v ini 1 iii:n< :i’N 

l’o .tiMh.i itir Ailnilntetr.'tnr 
nl lii'siilmiLca .nut ihinli'r. iu ■■■ 
wnii Hit i>ri,niiiii'.iii .mil nmd- 
i),,.iii>.n nl iiir iiiiln'rsliy'v 
■-I in fur. -nr 1- nnd v.u ui hm Intel- 
nr.-.s. 

IVnviri a.tinliitkirullvn ,1 Ixllly 
.mil Ihl- liiLllllj- In i»nrk In • 
irr.nn pp si mill i...|u-iii-iiri. in 
nv I. Ilnur ti-|l||p <if iii.kfki'llnii. 
Kiiirlsin, i.iliriiirr nr cMillilitire 
work .111 -t1lk-.111l.111' 1 . 

H.H.irv In lltn Ll-jIC «. r i.|iAa 
to !:n.'2<. , > 1 11 1 nl . ■ r rr-vti-w 1 . 

A|i|illi .ulnn Ini me .mil lur- 
ilirr iMilli 1 1 1.1 1 s hi .iii.i i|ii- irniii 
Nnninr A-sl.I.ml R-il i-l-n-v. 
P.f) Ires nirwlrioli.ini 

tlin .ill. s'.instuii •!-■ L-- : .In no 

Vi. 


niLlMINtillAIVI 

it ir i'NIMusutV 

t Ai:i 11. tv or - i:ti’ imi:ih'.k 
AN 1 1 S'li.lAI S .IUN<!|: 

C1IA1II ANI) IIKAIIHIIII* r»F 

Tin: ni.|ii\itiMi:Ni hi 

I ICAI RCIINtX . ■- 

Ai'Mlti 11U011# .irr Ink'll nit fnr 
tin 1 t-. 1 i.- ir .nut Its ■■•( .lihii nl lli'i 
O... no- 1 ill Mil of I'IiIIUCjI W-n.il 
W'»:. <t Will In r.nnr vJf 'nl |r‘>m 
Ori.Ji. r 1 l«'«l un tin nl iv- 

I linn I ,. | |V| Ii. r s„r If. X. turns 
B.il.iry I it Hit- ;ir«.t i.is-.rl.il 
ronne plus *nii«r.iinm>iili,ii. 

I’lirMur ti.iiitiui 11 v .1 • . iV.it. In 
Irum tin- lli nistr.ir . I'litkir-liy 
■n Hit iiiiniiii.tiii. l».l» lln-r “i.V 
UlnniiiHliiini Ii ir. tel'l, to utinm 
i J confca ol nppiii diTnrra Mini 
from ovafaisra niinllrapiai 
should ue n>ni br ■ July 7 . 


DIEIMINOIIAM • 

iiir UNivcttniTV 

UIK'IINI »| A v imst' 1 1 AL 
8 AI 1 .IIDAV 1 UNO 

CHAiit or , rrnr^'OAi ion A i. 

_ AmVini|.jn» jir«i invliad fnr 
Ihe 1 nujvlA-rsl»l>"r1lori niriulny- 
li.un Moan nr Hmirk-Uiy Fund 


Tha ijrinirjitiiiic is supported by 
ttia WKOM KltllKll C.VUWll > 
mid ttivnlici vittlaburailon wllh 
llm. RiiiliCrford l ab-nalory Ccp- 
tralLa-cr. pad lily. Previouj ' 
pEii.-noe mij * lifgh level of 
.aiuhunciii tn 1 tiigU-pu»cr la--sr 
pfa>su-s, favr, Interaclhn p 11 " 
pknnuH oitd;ni Ijvk-r k-omprai- 
•jitit nf pl'i«nras Li csvcrillal. 
Sal.iry mmIv lfljMMMy 4 H . tw 
niimim "till -upor.iiniiuilitn imucr 
IXSIJ nr UVC lniit.il pt*sHny 
Mill itk-[h.-n>l nil :'BC. i|« i« I) UiSOI Ill's 
• Hiul cvpcricttee’. 

Farther mMknkrs may hr nb- 
lulurrl from tha ttersna'irl 
Olfinr, The Qurtn * Italvrrilly 
pf Itelfusi BT 7 . INN. Nerlfacro 
Vrelriud. Unitan dal* > ■ W - flWf; 
1940 . Il'ISaie qaqlc Krfi Bit/ 
1 IIEM 


nmsToi. 

nth ij'itvi.iistiY 

1 in- ‘ l iitii'Msiiy imnoBoa to 
ni.ii.it, jh 'di.iHifiiiip/ni to, ■ 
i:iij)r in AHi-tal il.iihanu>llcw 
1 U..1.I.-H will i.r- miin k.tc.inl on 


i.h.ir at 0:cu iidilnn.il iioonn. 
tcnjlil** friiitt .1 U.-l'ibcr IfiflO. 
Tire n»w I»n.ris.ir,r .will t*r i-s- 
l'i- id to nf \i awl! lute Irul. r- 
-.hln 10 tinj.nl miilll-itixcli'lln^rv 
il»vi''opini.nis in (Irciiiijilon.ki 
llcjl'b. • • 

Aaiarv In .lltu cllnlr.il wol<-4- 
OomI nnor. wllh iurta.iimn.i- 
tion. 

FurlhjT pj rite ii ‘ lira obunn- 
ohiu (rota tin- llnij“ 1 rir. 
Iinli trait w ■ of nirnii Jiuli.viii . 

ll'nulnoliarii HI." 
21 r. lo t'-hinn .linric.ii'iina ■ 12 
contea: l. frtin ntcrsrns ai>pll- 
uniai iliuuld. ta hint by l-l 
July loan. 


. ' BIRMINGHAM 

IKK UWVEffSCrv 

"WVif. . 

Lti'.TkillEBrlil* ini’ 

i:svt;iinwu\ 

Ar.htlcdiloiu_. mvlte'd lor itio 
-Jitavu .LEr;riJHiUiiTi». 1 i-n.s iu*> 
him. 1st .H-iiinrib.-r gsiflo or 
■s.spren. iMi:«tplc thsiuaimi 
CaodliuiCB -tuyutd li.ivn ri-icarcti 


n ri-icarcti 


n lo .nil-. iiusliiiiA- 

10 ■ rsiti . ta.v 0. 


UNIVERSFCV OF 
CA&r ANUI.IA 
Norwlk fa 

Appl'icntii'in* ura mvi's-J ha a 

TEnPORAIlV 
UXTUHCSHIP I.V 
AilllilllCAiV IIIS1IMY 

in Inlcr ninciL-cnih .up I iMkiintili- 
kciilury Anuria jlI liter, m. icil.iKii 
in lliv .Sdlii.ul ul iuiili.1i Mini 
Amu tenn Xliiilits I hi- Mitt l„ .1 
IJ-montli npit|iiuiiiik-ni ki»iiiiii<iw- 
t,iK Ocinher. Item fajien -ill im 
within ihti r.iuut! l*. 1113.1.. I 1 "' 
p a. ftinilsr iwiuw •. plus L'SS 
I’eiitfils. 

A|ipllk-B>|i 1 ll-. (illlv k-tipv ■ 'ill.' 1 k'lk- 
Ing [nil 19.111 icii L ira lit .ins. t|-i.,li- 
iknli.vns oti>l c'prrikii.'k. l.sviiwr 

vvJilt lliv ri.'iil' v .snd. i.JJrv-s,’. • .1 

itir.-j pk-r.-ijt- l.i x- Imnt ii'lvr. i'si a 

iilsv tie rnv.li. s Ii .si 1? J |, c J,.,|. . J 

ullll ills: Fs(nbltelii,iv..|il Dlln.i. 

L'nlvkisilr ■■( l i,| Aiivti. ■ •am. 

wlch NIU 7 TJ |ik-li-)iliiiii.. "rkii 

?h!6l, k\t. 21 Jai, In.irt . Ii- -i it mr- 

tlikr p.irilkiildr- nne tiv -ilii.iiii.il. 
ii’"! Ijior II 1111 l.illi I 'me. I ,, 'H 
Nn fi.im . .si nii|S|'s'n | n' | l ->t 

i-.'llk-il. lli iijii isinyc lliik' rC -. ■ k 
)'«l .lli |t,iii iviil.trlv rstfit-lx.l in 
give uuly lliv inirm. sin iln-k -1‘.» 
can be intiiicdlnrvlk .ipi>r.<«kiuii. ■ 


F.niMiLrnnn 

Till: HSIIVI.IISlFV 
DEPAIll’MENT flK HilCIOLnnv 
TIZMI'nltAnV LKClUtilMIIM 

Tin? Di'ikiriiiii'nl la ti?r-ti(nn 10 
up point tn .7 Ici-iiiredhlp fur Him 
V'tJt IMIIU-IU. in hj Imiil nn 
a ii-nipnr.irv itnste. u r.imtiilyip 


u tfiv’tr _'l iV aufanur av?JI ea * 
in*' iiy-ujsi qviulltT. oWO- ' . 
iiiil(|i,r uhTikulitra of ■Dl- 

mniiihUiriii kato • kal mvirf nrtl - * 


Ham. ni 5 uj r. Ill whPili Appfl- 

r.-tiiopa <3 ri,o 1 .t»t In^liichrn 
Hill" rur.-li-i ilium iillou b'ltn 
nampa »f. .tiirap 1<-I<<rrr « rhdttlrl 
bi.^siiTuiilltaJ fay Mailtl.il'. T.llth 

I 1 ) men on,: to r-H" Illllteri. 


CARflll'r 

univj.hkii v 1:111 i.i'i.r. 
l.f.N IHl: uitf^n^iifiri'.tysi . 

u:i:it'i(ut is muiiNVJR.i 

A s>s»1 1'-.-t U roil te Art ,pv Ill'll Victjt 

piD'-r'inii iTii nrwtiuaury r tuurihil 

ten. un-furdlilv witn Ivan iino . 
nr iwiulnn a.sitorlfitcti in Vnltn- . 
■Jltim <*■««* wil t n Tlral ■ itrw v 
for lira AltOVi) ftuM ffir 1 urrlull ■ 
..nf iliPcn vfiirs tn.ihprrirxi m. 
Sltll/d, Hatitrv P.IIMII- . - >'h tint. - ; ' 
in ElO'.-ln 4 ret annniti. united 
com in one >, >iiid-priiianiiicr. ■ 
lMii. ■ - ■ 

AucHicnttane ,llwa cwHirai, 
tin 1 ' wllh lira h.imrv .And 
rrlnrif«. • 
Ml to. lha 


SSM 

nrlaipi. oui’ rm. 




JliSlinStal 11 '* 

nil liditi • l-»iR 

ufmarv'^b! 11 . 


gu.i lifted id l.iko dl.iitp’ uf Htnst 
of iho raaitilnu In Iiir ti'iil ul 
yoi'iniiiute'.tl ri-sn.ircn iiii-iiiimUi- 
foiiy. 

R.il.iry nn U10 -ruin Wv rwvj 
lo <: in. -Hi 1 pur .inn 11111 

A 11 pi Ii. ■ 111 on a for Hill r.oai. lit- 
rliiiilnu a ciirrliiiluiu ultnn and 
tin.' luirms of Ihri-u rrfrrnus. 
si iiiiil il bo lodfiPil Itv 7th .Hill-, 
l'niti. win, ilio H''' i»i.ifi > to 
Llti 1 Unlkinallv of Cdiplini'ili. 
(lid Cnricffu. Kniiltt Hr titan, 
tiltftbuiuh . 1:1111 *)Vf.. fr/un 

wltuin a sij|oni<'nt or thi- p. 1111 - 
inlara of .ippiiinininni fun tie 
ulilrlnril 1 ‘Ilmso .mol* Kefar- 
pneo ((Hn. 


KONG KONG 

'Tim UNiviiMsirv 

Li:m mirHiiiT in 
i'i»iinA : t1oN 


Anniir allofts aro. Inilird Brom 

i|tiu 1 ■■ Ifil ,i|i«l * iMnrlfnr'il 

nr ii|n,iis s for /1 l.rs-flirmltlp In 
l.illi- xllurpsl MPBsitii'nfiiit .Ind 
I : v.i In illnn In 111., s.iiiisl 1.1 
C <1 in illnn. It Is Imiu .1 lli.it 

Hite pirai iiipv h- .issiik-t.iii d 
wiih ilui u-.'tciiUi^ ut . iitiikiiilnu 
srloiico In ailtoiite. 

. Annual snlmv . au'ti 1 Minim- 
fiK«.l T-}(. • i„ [iirtV'i'./j?, ear 

Miffii,. - ir. 

It|.pr<i? 1 . Si. 'Illnn njlary Will 
■I* I 1 ml nn i|ii.ilhl Ik.ttlniis and 

k'Mn-rloncu. 

At tuirent rairx,- mmtIb* tax 
w Mf noi nkvucd. iri-iwr cent nf 

n Jrwssr r« v : 

nitiirotlnn ollowancai fond Irak* 
ajijl^niniiicnl bunuftia nro , urn* 

Further tuirtii ul*r* and up pli- 
cation Tcrma may Bo dhlnlmre 

C?mmnhwna till rt “ Dt Ant??r»lfl?I 

l&’P • wM».°rar » 

Ute nacmtinvnt BccllOn. Secre- 
tary* .Oft Ico, Unlverally ol 
Kotin Knng. flonq Kona- 

EDINBURGH 

H i«r 

1 • LECTUnEli 

Apnllqnllona am. Invited tirw 
suitably qualified urnduatci lor 
uie anove post wiireh. win 
shortly fail Vacant. 

Candidate! ahould prefer- 
.Hilsr Vrave an liitarcft In ono 
at the following Meldt: 

Salary Scale ED, OM'QlO -IH 4 

P-a- 

Ar plica lloty form* Are. nvalr 


Weft Lfnisvivu, . 
(trttel. Etllnburnh 
quotfna fietomnee 


TME UNIVfiftBirv' : t 

A^ RFfTCAROH OFT^cW,/ 

• « hi rod at hooii ji oottlfa _ 
work on lha fibrareitlon Oh- 
L-ajuallon of snoclul ourpqji 
iiiliodp .Rov I uhim . Anvllc aiil.' 
should up gradiialai In Mhislc*. 
Chrmtairy nr i:U-Rlriimr 1 ,tnil 
. ahould prcfonMy have a tijrk- 
Inn uniywiadao of yncuure s«- 
tPtni. im Jmiaimn . *'*»■ 
ono yenr. Salary in the llann* 

ill scjfo 7c-L.4ua-u4.vi-i ■ . 

Applirailnn*. fncliirlt ura J» < ui- 
iculuin vll no find, nanus, and 
cldresiM ■ i>f„lwo ikKim 
itinuld rrjch prulrsmr .1. A 
imoni ot 1 .tents 
ortnn . S li.'itev. 


ilinuld 
Turner. 


LEICESTER 

■'.TUB. UNIVENHrj'V 

: lone yusn i-ifr* 
ul . Qclo^-if, I'Jlkt. 



... rtclo'tar. 1'JIKI. 

Mtinw w ll im 'qiwfji 10 

jnWdd r 

prod* . 

Will be_i»A .Hu*— tico’fl 
1 Cio.AHri, per aijnuig 
B lo qualifications 'and 

r 1 «*M1oufn» . 

‘oWWT^i. 

lo' Whom- junllrattaiin. 
_• Three rntnit •ahmil* 
" before 1 


_ .Three 

n i*rf M 


fe-a'.vx \ 



















V : 

•,. ; l : • 
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Jfi 

#p 
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Universities continued 


HULL 

IHR UNIVCIISIVY 

UKI'AllTMkiNT or QLAK3K .N 

Aiunic jUciw are lni’ilid for 
a 1 IlMPORAIlY LECTUIl 5.91111* 
Hi m.A'WOS imblB for nin« 
■muiUia dam Ocutiir 1 . lyim. 
lit*- .lutUw will In to b»|» 4 
In flnmrvil laaOvUia. uspa/.lnlly 
In ljnginflo. for Uio tlcnruuY 
In Clairtw, Latin nnd dinl- 
»«l aiUiUns. An Inlanosl tzi 
AnaUuil (o^iino tally Groom I [I a - 


lory would be an edvant<igr>. 
„ Hilary Scale : £5.052 n 

ft i<t. m-l per annum ‘under m 


irt-nv i , 

A|l|lliCBtlOIU falK LUplarf I ■ 
Blirtnd detail* or n<j6. qua It li- 
c-illoui and oxperlonco. together 
wllli ttio names Of Ihroo 
r.«rerena, should be eenl lay 
June VJ. 1UR0. la tha Hon in - 
tr.tr. The University at Hull. 
Hull llUft 71JX. from wliotn 
f unli m* parUcu lera iuay im 
ahldlnetl. 


LONDON 

IHB UNIVEdSITY 

iNQ'rrnrrR op education 

UKI'AKTMFINr OP MATtlEM ATKJ3 
ITOUGATION 

. r.yniMiwrv half tlmo LCn- 
1HKU1 rnulroil for r>no yea i 
i loin 1 B<t|ilamfi*r. lvHO lit,- 
ni.iin dmtoi win no wnh tim • 
I'ii'iK MATIIEMnriCH 

Gul'ITHU. Applications linlln.i 
hum (*v|iorlBncnd iisidinr-. and 
-ifuntiun l/ocluiwa. 

H.ilnry lira naia nl anrajirlnii- 


.salary lira iviia nl anrqiirlnii* 

I i'ifni on Lorlmvr acnlo tn.O’ij- 
an.-in-t tier annum l>|ih 
l.uiidmi Allowance. 

A|i|iUeailon ron*i » ah.1 fur. 
tinT larlloulan Hum Mis. 
fnyi;<« U'llhm, Poison uni S.h - 
Hnn Unlvi-raily of London fn- 
tillido of Eiliiojllon. afl liiwfl- 
firnl IVay. lymdon UV.lll Ortt.. 
miming rnfarrnco TE.. M . Com- 
ijlelnil n|i|illcailona n^iun-rd not 
laier IhmV rrid.iv. an .fun*. 


LONDON 

THE UNIVEIISU V ■ 

THE I.uNQON SCIH ml. 

Of ECONOMICS 

nmisAiiiES roll maicmi: 

□ rUUENIS 

ll'f- f^-urton Bell irnl nl. 
nnniivt WKlranms iii.'iinro sin- 
Utiai » and otrerrg many lour-ms 
of lniiTc.il to- Llicau lor flrii 
-i-' jrec. b I alter doqrrus oud 
diiiinnoia In i wldn ranor of 


subject* In llio social fcIpiil*."! 
Includhin Arcnunljng. Aiitt.ro- 

r 'liotiy. umipuana. Ecanamlfa 
.piiDUlrtiy, Govcmmonl. Ills- 
lory . Indus) tin! .KnluiiniLs. 

In ms national RqUUima. law 

PcrMluinl . Mans tin nan l 


. H moil ri rut . 

me. Law . 
ions tin no in. 


.PbliiiBoohy, SoL-lol Paycholaqy 
Social ftmt<nr<i« .and- , Social 
Wort. Soclafouif. Blallstlcs and 
HntitomMIcs. 

Tram l si OclrilHT. lUBo. llm 
schnal will off or uu to five 
uururlH for man or women 
who wish to return to studv 

fifoVBH Off ffif'te 
■rt&rtr ssaar" w ww,w 

wjK-io icteMaima® 

■ AdmiaiMiw>TTLQnifon Srtionj 
or Econo mb'* and Poittiral 
hcionro llouqhton si reel. Lon- 
don WCTJA 3AB. 


LONDON, S.W.7 

HOYAL- COLLEQE Or AHT 
Cl I A in or FILM ANO • 
TBLEVI910N 

_ Annilco liana aro invim.i far 

ffiJfW V3«, WJ 

w &' 3 ESnF't t '& 

erfant frotn Septombor 1980 or 
as 9non thoraarifr ta poatlbio. 

'Ptaiv will l» payaWe 
wjiftj p the unlveratly prafes- 
fKJj-Mnjje. logeUier win, « 


itfon' AiYavruce!' 


end fonn 



MIDDLI^SDX 

BHUNQL UN1VPHSITY . 
MATHEMATICS D EPAI1TM ENT 
TOMPORAHY LBCrURESHO> 
tNMATHBMATIOS 
Ww. v ldafhMnaUci Deiuri-. 

’ IlH ft VBGVlCV fOf a Ifwii. 


TIlb vacancy Is made poulbfa 
2" i„^*yiah** tactunor- to 

ftpoclol. quUm ou talas tha 

dowimniit. ^ 

:&S3 


• a. 4 * 4 




NEW ZEALAND 
uNiVEnsrrv or otaoo 

- . J, Dunedin . • ; 

ciiAitt .x>p - paroilouKi y 

fhe ' Unfv 


THE UNIVEF131IY 
OUEEN MAHY <»I.LDJK 
ECONOMICS OBPAMTMBNr 


a CRAJ3UATI: miSEAncii 

ASSIST AN rSHIP Cjlld'd.i u-s 

should have a fir>l or Masltr'r. 
d-jQioa In BcononilCS and ,irri- 
» rai.ee will ha nlv.-n lo thns. 
with coin pun no u-jeforlont-. 
A|i|'Olniil.eid flam I 
for I yenr with par^lhlliiy 
»<ctatviliin for h-auiuI y<3 1 

I nine l Mian In i.. nil.- 

LI. Auu lu iTi.dia i, .i .■■U.J..I- 
revl<*u» i . plils *:7.lli I. on -Inn 
Ailowanco- 

Pl«ua apply by Ifiu-i. 

encloaino rui'hr.uiiiiu vlhm an>l 
names of 3 refertt-s, lo 'lliu- 
Snrrclaiy. ■ iTTiCSi fJU»en 
Alan" rjaflpoe. Mile End 
London l>l 4NS not lolur ih.m 
BTlh Juiw. 


MANCHISTliK 

THE UNIVCHSII'Y 
LO'J.TUKEH IN 
HIOCIIEMISTIO' 

Applications are IiivIi.kI from 
pool -dnci oral cart<llilalo& will, 
resosich export onco In mv 
branch of lilarhomlslry fnr ll.ls 

E on lens hie from Ortobnr HI. 
OHO Ills auccossful aiipllceui 
will lio ax ported lo sot up a 
research group at St. Marv a 
lloepliul and loach In ihn 
Doparl in eu | uf Mi-dlcM Hla- 
u’Urnitsliy 

Sninrv Milne p n. • fi.l.nr.j xi 

E»n Jirl. ^iiperopiu.i.ilI.iM 

P.iril(ulnr» .mei niii>irc.'li'M. 
fciriti) i rulurnuble by Julv | -i , 
fmni rtiL* Henisir.ir Tha ifnivn- 
hII v uT M.iliclinslnr. MIA mPI , 
Quota Hof H,7 -fiO •TIIEH. 


NOTTINGHAM 
*mi: uNivi-ntsi iv 
LCCnilll.H IN Till? • 

St: iicioi. or unucAiniN 

A|.j,i|r J Hill in HIV I Ill'll Mil f(/T 

flits ai'iiatnfiv ant In wlil-li Hi.- 
sii.irt.3lul C .11 1 it ( 1.1 Ii- Wilt Lt-. 
f-vmljr.1 |<| cniinllll.lt-.. Him- 
wai'k • of Him liis.*rvl.f' I'riiir-.,. 
ll»n Unit Aiu'll. routs hlmui.l 
linv.r (Mli-v.im rsii'TI-ncr .is 
wr|] ,m -i |i|ii-u|irl.lln gii.illfu.i- 
tlo.ia 

Tliv vilar. Will III* lvl III In 
IIim ramie I O HM. 

a|i|i.|.|i,h II... e in, alt. t... nn i will 

lio niuilr in l llnll.v v.-Ulilii - ilu - 1 

r.« ifn- r.,oy.t7.7-iti pn i- 

annum 

I it .'I hi -r p.iri icul.irs .imf 
fnrt.is ill up iallc.lt lari, rntlii li- 
able not Liter lli.in - Wii June 
IPAfl. fr.iiu t |m Stuff Anr.Hnl- 
ii'“nis O hirer. Ilnlver.sllv »i 
Nr.iHnijham. Hnlver.--lly iMtu. 
N'jlllii-itiaiii Nil 7 3IIQ. Her. 
No T*. 7 . 


UNIVERSITY. OF OTAGU 

Duuolln. 

NEW ZEALAND 
fiXF.CUI ANl LDmUHEH nil' 
SKNIOR LEXn-UREn IN muhh:' 
i'QELLQI 


A|i|illcatlone nro Invited for 
I.™* I"" I" F.xbculant Mush- 
In 'cello. Apniiconid ahould ho 

iTSMari 

i“ frjsn B .si 

sell vl I lab of tile Deparfnirnl nr 
Mitch* Trie luclui c-sliln Is for 
nn Initial purled of llin.n vn.irs. 
from the and! of ipbo or ilia 
baoiniilna Oil lOffi 

SjilMrv Bcalon : Lerturer ■ 

RNZJA.1.PI tn SNZlfl.SlS nor 
■niiinii. Hatitnr Lwtnrer 
SNZ19.0B3 lo $NZSA.77'i H',i 
annum wllh a bar at 5NZai.fW7 
Nr annum. • 

Purt har. particulars are avail - 

abtn mim ihe A&foclittlon of 

CnmmnnwMllh Ilnlvnrslllaj 
( Appolniuiantsi. 3fi RordDii 
Sqirn-n. London WC1H OPr. or 
from lh» nngiNror. P.fi. Box 
B-. a Diuioflln. New Zealand 

July?' , l§BO? n * C, ' >S ' , ° n 1!i,h 


OXPORD 
JBSUS CO.LLOC1Q 
temporary LpcTunesiup ihi 
'HUMAN OBOURAPIIY 


■l .nx 


: ; OXFORD ! ! 
rue uNivishsiTv 

WELLCOME UNIT FOR TUB. 
Hwrrony ojp Medicine 

JSB5 

Ha ,ua« 

.. 

t bully a 


READING 
THE ItNIVLlUIfY 
U?Orf IRKSI IIP IN IVHUllKAPIfV 
AN II Ci1tai‘H|C 
COMNilNICAnON 
Apiill- uilurw nro Invllaj for 
Him al-nv-i posl. lain.lldnloi 
almiiiil ibivu a aiiod undnr- 
ainnclina of tlm iiracilce uf 
U'li.'.urjnliy an. I suino sxp.-.l- 
oiiio of ivoi l.llig In publish- 
ing Hu hi dll will ho r»- 
(lull cl lu J.- onion Cour.-rii In 
Ilia tlivury nr llm sublnrt . ji.ii- 
llcularly. in rul.iilun |n svm 
i.'tui di-slpnlnu 

Salary will ha wl'liln (lie Mill 
wmii pnints ol the I.«riui'.>r 
salary scale i C'l.tEd-UT.O?;. 
per .ltinunii. 

runin.r iMrih-alan may lio 

obi a In nri from the Hnglsii-jr 

i ■(■iliiii UN Wllllehnlahli 
I loiisn i . llm Ifntvrriily. Wlun- 
kniohls. Elnudlng Hdf. 2Alf. by 

should be 

r(*oi.l vn.j nni mii-r than Ui 
Jim... Lota.- 


SHfil-'FlLLP 
rut; iiNivEitsriY 

■J:i.lTI||E8IIIP IN 
AlJ(»UNITN<i and FINANUAt. 

MANAGEMENT 

A n mini Huns are invllod frunt 
turn i mill wontun rnr llto .ihut-n 
port, town bla from 1 October 
luwi Applicants should r>us- 
!9«. or exited lo obtain In 
JL4B0. a dogma ralevanl lu 
teaching and rosoirch Ln 
AciounQng and I'lnanclAl Mnn- 
arj.nin-nt isu.-lt as in Accouni- 
inn. I Inonclnl Man.iaomrui. 

I. c ..finiuh-s lllclnnss 9111.11.1, 
■ » J 1 - 1 Vlnlii.il Si-10'Km. nlL-. i ,|||.| 
lin«-„ „ silting inlerc-si in litul. . 

II. if .i a'unirii.anl uc-id'iiili' 
cunirilitiii.iii i., rorr-iis-li In 
tills rn-iri .uni in pjlaiod nr. is. 
Inlil.il nilarv in range EO.ri'U- 
r.h.DKi .1 y.«ir nn scali. rtslnu 
to El. t. IH4 a yrcr. 

h’jrllrular* from llio lleals- 
ti.ir JLti.i Surralary, Tin. 
Unlv.-rsltv, Sti.jrn.lri Bin LtIN 
to whom ai>|,llfallaits .j 
rr.ijt.ist Ml. > 111(1 i,i. wni by 37 
June- C *JHfl. ' ljuoie n-l . 


SOUTH AMPTfIN 

ITfr UNIVM(9IIV 

LANs 11. ■ At II-’ l-.ENlRf 7 

Ell. TP'initH. I-sii.-i l.-iiru 
Ann .it w ^ rli i.iibi ifi.t ilunlu qx.ill- 
. f'.-aulroil 1(1 le.s.,-|i 
l.Nl-l.lHII lr .1 .lCi* Ii-llllc 1011 '- 

J h.suu nil |ii..-si>3slnnol u.ui 

'M Id So pi outlier. 27, 
I ,f lp: J I li/iiirs loacltliis- u 

wn.-l . A:„ | huiir 

AiinliniiliHi*. wlih full cui - 
rlciiluin 111,1a. iq Mi. r,. M 
nilio largu.i„u i.'nnlrc. I'nl- 
ver illy nl Siiull.nini.tun. Soulh- 
niiirrtitn no** r>Nlf •! 


SUSSEX • ■ 

, thi: UNivi.ii.snv 

TE M 1*01 i All Y LKlTIUII'II IN 
AMCIHCAN SI 1 1 flfES 

* n .Siiiool ol English' 

anil Auiftrl-un -Bluriies from 
Hcigljor 1. l'4Hi». for ono year 
Mu- piusion anrwlnlori trill 
tijjcii coursi ‘1 In L'nirori su>1»* 
lilsirify mid tiolliirs. eEpecl.illv 
In Uin prrbid alnre AflBO. One 
of i he Moiirwa ntinhlitM hls- 
* ,htI 

fA If 1 " •Lfleuircr ScKlo EB.502 

lo «U0. ini ju-r .itinuiu funder 

n-riew. plus l,r 

llie t'nivtii-siiiM.s Supcra nnuallun 
Sr liMinn. 

rurihnr isirHruhira ami 
apirilraHun fnnita rt>! urnnblo by 
Juno Zb. 19811. obtain able rroin • 
Ht" EsutbUdiniaiil Soctlan. 
Office of Aril and Social Stu- 
dlon. University of Sum ex. 

BNl 1,0N i Brighlon 
6nri7sr,. con. lo/io. tin. %u, n - 
noyi. quoting mferonco 4 HA/A. 


STIRLING 

THE UNIVERSITY 
INSTmJITi or AQUACULTURE 

' J ^ rVKF S,JS<^sS ULTURE 

AppllaAIloiH are Invltad tor 
“t a .,*/»> port from suitably 
-UnJinod candldahu with nasi 
jootpral -axperlanca- In lam- 
Ucralo and tropical marine 

— or aqiuculhirg 

Tlio auccoasful 
„„ be requirad to 
taach malar coursos m Ilia 
•"hldf 1 *t paminduaiB level 
and lo lake r«ywnrtblllly for 
daveluinnenl of Uib aquaculture 
resamth pro- 
the Institute. 


subject |a review i . 

ApoUcuHons rttaald be sent 

S? am: 


Polytechnics 


K HERTFORDSHIRE V ; 
. ttffe -H aW»LO FOL^TBCHNIC 
bsVfarffMiy. ■ — - 


raaoanth 


SHEFFIELD 
,. nin university 

*•• . OGPAnTM^jT OF 

aBoonAPjiv : 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Fiiculty of Business mid Management 

LECTURER U/SENIOH LECTURER IN 
ORGANIZATION STUDIES (2 posts) J 

LECTURER IT/SENIOR LECTURER IN 

MARKETING 

LECTURER II ECONOMICS 
(one-yeur appoiiHmcnl) 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING/FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT OR MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 

Facility of Social and Health Sciences 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER SOCIAL POLICY 

Applications HhJ Invited from suitably qualified and experi- 
enced persons fur Uic newly created post nl Prlnrtixtl 
Lecturer- In Social Policy.- 

The person appointed will be Hcnd of the Division of Social 
Policy in rlie School i»f Sociology and Social Policy and will 
he re-spun-dhle for lending rlie Division In teaching', research 
and curriculum development. 

Applicants .should hrild good academic qua Ilf I cations In 
Social Adiiiinistnirinn, Social Policy . or related Social 
Science.' Rcnearcii experience, publicatJoni. higher degreu 
and teaching CApenencc In higher education would be. 
added advantages. 

LECTURER II IN SOCIOLOGY /SOCIAL POLICY 
(4 posts) 

Applii-.irluns are invited from suitablv qualified persons for 
four lecturing, rusts ,wjrhlll the School uf Sncinlugv and 
Social Policy. Tiinie of the posts are full-time l temporary) 
for a period nf one academic year : one post Is Full -time 
IpernmnciK).. I’erjjinis appointed will be expected tn contri- 
bute r.i the teaching -and research of the School in either 

sociology or'. . Social Polh.-y/SuclaF' AdmirtlSh’dtfbh. ' 

Candidates should have a special Interest in one or more 
of die -following areas :■ ' ■ , 

1. Sociology of Industrial Society.' 

1. Sociology of UK and Ireland. 

3. Deviance and Sncicty. 

4. The Personal Social Service)). ■ » * 

5. Hrftish . Social . Policy, In the context of Social or 
Economic History. 

S. Mediuda of Social Investigation. 

LECTURER II IN. PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Applications arc Invited fur die post of Lecturer II in 
Physiotherapy. Applicants must be fully qualified, state- 
registered physiotherapists. They must show evidence of 
post -qualification personal development through, for 
example, a degree teaching ■ qualification or publications. 
The person appointed will be able to contrflnirc to the 
development of the first Honours Degree in Physiotherapy 
in the United Kingdom. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

Applications are Invited for a temporary post In Occupa- 
tional Therapy for one academic year from September, 1980- 
August, I9BL The post is to replace a niembor of the 
Occupational Therapy Staff who is on leave of absence to 
complete a higher degree. Tlio successful applicant will be 
expected to teach on die Occupational Therapy Diploma 
Course and contribute bp wards the planning of the new 
Degree hi Occupational Therapy. 

Amilicaiits must be qualified occupational therapists with 
wide cUnlcai experience. Experience of student supervision 
and the holding of a teaching qualification would be addi- 
tional advantages. Preference will be given to those who 
can show evidence pf post-diploma, study. 


Faculty of Technology 

LECTURER II /{SENIOR LECTURER 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited frOor. academically or. professionally 
qua lined persona to teach Building Technology on courses 
to degree level tn the School of Building. 

Professional, industrial or research experience Is desirable. 
Facilities for the acquisition of teaching skills are provided 
Tim’ the successful applicants without recent teaching experi- 
ence. - - - • | - 

fica^qn?- *-'* * wlta , W * for r *««rcli leading to further quail- 



computes cwt* 


PRINCIPAL UCTIDIEg flt 
„ 5EHI0R LCCTWia 01 

Pronrsm ««.' J S 

wm super visa aarii 

w imSgs; 

•■wvices. ana io 

Cl.,- r a 9 H, Vn ,V ' ,,0pm<rt ft 

l * ^ prOvld?d PPfl |n n,l r 

d aval op r B )ai, C h * 

Proven prolflBg|nnoi" , * s '*' 

am *, aff 

dapendenl on if» ** 

candidBla a ajuta.i.n, 

'Iona and # ^l #ne, **" r At 

senior LEcnma n * 
lectures II 

U8ER mjjjce Qflow 

In? h!f Bf Swvlea Of0 «P Lem 
will bo rasporuibio totri (K 
fl-aimiinfl ia am 
mahiiainrng docwpwrtE? £ 

yldod by the Camra ana V/w! 

T. r ±’ ,n s 10 "Sift? 

proven dxparlonce In rig... 
mlno la required. E.oarier', ,, 
Uagr Service work. wooU h , 
laval, depgndenl on ihifc-M.' 
funhor advantage Awjnr., 
at .»eni« Leciurw « o 

KaSrSASSf*** 

E7.78B-EM22 ; Laclutt^S 

85,22B-tS,43B. 

Application lormi lor m# is, , 
22SJ* , ll > bo relurnad be Frifa 
27ih June, l9go, can bo obu^j 
jug-eihoi win. furinor' uartrc 
lr oin lli» ' Parionnil -OBImi. fc 
moulh Pnlyiochnlc, J3rakg [bcuv 
Plymouth PL4 BAA. 1 


MANCHESTCH 

POLYTBGWDC: 

Deparlmani of Blologlcii i 

•"•ffMl-iyi, 
Required for Seplembar I 
1980, tor. one year:—.. . - 

T/S43 Tempotaiy 
(full-time) Lectureship 
In Microbiology 
Graduate in Mlcrobloloigi 
or a relaled subject. Pf*** 
ence may be given to appjf 
cants with pdatflradvw 
q ual ifl cations and/or e«pw' 
ience in miorObifll «mW 
or industrial mlcrobiowjr- 

T/544 Temporwy j 
(full-time) Lectureship 
In Biochemlsiry 
Graduates In BlochemW 
or a related biological sw 
jact. Preference rrwy 
given to appilcantsijw 
postgraduate qualifiMW™ 
and teaching experipoce- 

Salary eoale : . M-& 5 ' 
£7,794; , 




f|TTT timF.S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.6.80 


polytechnics continued 


■SoOL POLY IbCHNIO 
^artment of Biology 

lecturer 11/ 

SENIOR lecturer 

(Microbiology) 

M 808 to E8.871 per annum 

inniioanls Should poasBas first and higher degrees In 
Eorlate biological subjects. The successful candidate 
^ ha expected to leach to Honours degree level end to 
nnrvtee research students. Special consideration will 
M given to candid alas with Interests In Industrial micro- 

QUOTE REFERENCE LP/433 ■ 

Department of Sport and Recreation Studies 


LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
in Sport Science 


(Ua Science Specialist) 

£4806 to £8,871 per annum 

A person is required for September t. 1980. or as soon as 
Mike thereafter, to take over the responsibilities of 
Sect leader for Life Science on the BSp {Honours) 
LSrt Science course. The successful applicant will be 
irMded to have a PhD in a relevant field, a first degree 
In* (human) life oclenoe or physical education, and con- 
ilderible experience of teaching and research In exorcise 
physiology. An intense Interest In sport, and a leeching 
- qualification, will be additionally advantageous. 

PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE LP/ 432 

Closlnj) date Is 14 days from the appearance of this 

fflea^terms and further particulars from the Per- 
umel Office. Liverpool Polytechnic, 2 Rodney Street, 
| Liverpool LI 2UA. Telephone ; 051-708 6620, extension 43. 


Firculty of Social and Health Sciences 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES AND 
HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

Slfflry Scale (11,304 to (13,479 (uiHlu review) 

' A wcIHtualidOd' psnon IS required tO;lead tire , s P h 1 00 _' 
Communioation Studies which comprises specialist stan 
In Ungulsllcs, Social Skill training and Speech Therapy. 
The work of the School focuses on normal and abnormal 
: human communication and techniques to Improve oom- 
' • munlcallve competence. Courses of the School Include 
BS3 Speech Therapy. BSe Human Communication and 
, Social Skill Training elamenle In a wide range of degrees 
i and diplomas. The School has a, strong record of research 
and publication irV the' areas of Sociolinguistics, Child 
Language and Social Skills. , , . 

Responsibilities will include leadership of coursea and 
dements of courses In Human Communloaiion. Linguis- 
1 Bee, Speech Therapy and Social Skill Training and the 
promotion of research and consultancy. The successful 
: *j)p1loant will be eligible to be considered lor a Professor- 
wip. , 

fhe Polytechnic Is a direct grartt Institution with an Jnde- 
pendent Board ol Governors. 1 1 opened In 1971 and naa 
• * sludenl population of soma 7,500. It has extensive new 
purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 residential 
Pisces on the 114-acre oampuB overlooking the sea at 
Jordanstownv A pleasant and quiet residential area. There , 
tea schema of assistance with removal. ' ' • 1 ' • 

Further particulars and application ' forms (whioh must 
be returned by June 23) may bB obtained by telephon ng 
Wiitsabbey 10231) 05131, extension 2243. or by yvrllrng 
tat. " 

■'U y Tha Estabtishmehl Officar. 

jf I ^ Ulster Polytechnic, Short Road. 

I j I . Nqwiownsbbey, Co. Antrim, BT37 OQB, 

VI fij Ulster Poly technic 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
. SCHOOL OF-LANGUAGES AND 
AREA STUDIES 

Lecturer in Soviet 
Rolitios and Society 
and Russian Sport 

, j?' addfflen J lo ' thbse 1 subjects on ability lo leaoh 
WWam piiftf-; European -Social- Thought, and French 
Mhfluag'e yvo'uie be ah advantage.- , • 

Scale Ubturel II /Senior Lecturer £4,806- £7.0 w 


wi'uuage yrbulfl be ah advantage.- , . 

8£ery.SpaiB.Ubture/ 1 1 /Senior Lecturer £4,806- £7.092 
t e ffl<frtncy' fear) - tb £8,871 per annum. 

ADnM^ti> l .a-^-L- r - '• - - • • — **•“ 


i-inqinncy Bar) ' 19 £ 8 ,en per annum. 

{Wtoafton V/o/ms: arid tufthar particulars t/om the 
; vtO/Hfie/.- ; Portsmouth Pofylec/wito. A/exw w a 
Rose/, Portsmouth P01 20Q to 
-^j^efbd.sppficaf/prjs ' should be returned by Friday. 
-yW lQ$o:'Plgase quote rofetenca~B&^* ■••■r 


TGESSIDE 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

DLPAIITMENT OF CHEMICAL 
EN(.INbl.nlNr) 

LECl-UllEll ll.SPNIOH 
LLCTUHCn IN CIIEMICAL 
ENOINItnlWJ 

AniiULBilans are Inrit.-J to 
Inin « vlporoU* anri m live 
urauit of sfafr workln'j al lltu 
now tlDvi-lar.lng mivirnrcs irf 
iliu lech nolo iiv- (:»m.-ru new 

wr.rk riiilmirx-j i,luiucfinc>l«.|V. 

lulcruinocct-i.r ci.nlrr.l, iluia 

naiv iimitinji inrin. liifnHii..lion 
rvirlrval. (Liinumlc rurcLortlrtfl. 
novel Llicmil .ll icaclor^ ultn 
Miii-nirtlL-.illy ■ fl 1 ( 1 ' nl i>»yar.i- 
tlnn riKitt^tn lly Hid .tulun.n 
i.f l-tlu new "\| -iuiii-iiMI 
rarllllU-i will bo jvnlLti.ltr lo 
devolup nit-lliiD Jfn»«nie run- 
trol of pl.iul. Apnllcniliuii Iron, 
woimm gra.lualrv would be |,nr- 
ikulnrly welci.n.e, ... 

Snlorj- Kit Ip .w?r 1.1 H" 1 
lUn.lor review > . l.i-min-r 11. 

c.i.iiub-uT.ii'Jis it-riM-'iuy 
l«r>.£7.0Bf, : S*nlor Lomu-or . 

r.l Sr -woifc i«r . • 

X8.H71 

Ttto awpolninn-nl may Iki al 
plllior l.nciursr II or Snn'or 
LPc Hirer bill nni ilnw 'iH.'Jmii 
A ppIli-alLun fonnJ. wliktt are 
rntumublo wllliln 14 flays of 
llie or-nntrancu or H.lv n-1- 
% prllapuir.nl. are abialt.-tlile 
fiv.in Pnrr..-nili-l Htlilnn. "I era- 
-.l.ln I'aWlri.-linlr. lli.riiimii 

He. 111. M 1.1 ( III. 4 brv> 11 . 1 ) 1 . I'lrVt- 

l.ind IHI -vllA. 


TliMI'OnAnY iTCmiriER IN 
STATTsma 

Tiaqdlrei! for one lenn only 
from September, I'rilO. Iha 
i.ucrrartui appllranl will ba 

f nrtkularly Involved in iho 
PBchlnn of vl alls !)-:.« to flm 
.vwr aludcnn on lhc Modular 
Oourar. 


Furlhrr partlculani on 
cation form* may bo i 
from lha Artlno Hoad 
rtarlmeni of . Malhi 


and appll- 
o obtained 
lino Hold of De- 
ar Mnlhainallce. 
and Computinq. 
lylrchmr, Oxford 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

Tl.» Corn out or Contra M 
bolliB ntabUOiod dkl a tepamla 
•rrvtce follirwina- Uia rtfml 
inaruiBUon of a dual PRIME 
600 compilin' strut. 

SYSTEMS ANn O PE HATTONS 
MANAGER 

To be riqwiulUe for Iho 
ijaiema graarummlno and 
ofjrrallona group. 

Salary : sn.O97-E0.OW 

(under, reviawi. 


SUNIHiHLANO 
■nn; poi.yi EcaiNic 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


' The aucccaaful candidate 
would normal! v be exported 

K nava Dratmoiei! In a course 
whlni Q eulogy fumi a 
tubsUnllal conipunonl. The 
■npolnlco will work In rinse 
eoliaiorailon wlih balh tec ti- 
lt leal and aradenik Hall. 

An apnUcuiion fontt and 
Further prfrtlcukqs may lio ob- 
tain ed from Ihe Perujnnol 
orncer, sund*riand l'(ilyl<ich- 
nlc. La no ham. TmYrr.RyTinno 
rtned. Sand oris nd. SB 2 7EE. 
Closing Jaie BOlh Juno. 1 ‘jBO. 


Adult Education 



ThePdlytechnfo 
S of Wales 1 

POLITECHNltl CYMIUJ 
DEPARTMENT OF PUbLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND l*W 

Front SBlJvinber 1. ■580. Iri ** 
auon possible lMioal | oi 

LECTURER* GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

to lunch Oovummunl Econ:>nlc* 
>o Dogioa and Diploma eii-denio 
Appll canto muP pcasase a good 
Henouri DegroH H'd an utiive 
rusoorch inloreal. 

Salary C5. 229-E9.&22 pn ">■ 
elusive Intm Snoiinnb.-i I. I UdO 
lundni fov.i'W}. 

Fiirlhal paillculari nnd oppllcB- 
Hoit lormo may ba obulnod 
iron i Tha Aaalalanl Dlreolor 

4 8 1 a fling). Tha Polylaohnlo ol 
Falaa, Pontypridd, Wd-QIamor- 
■■H CP37 1DL. Tel- 0443 405131. 
ext. 3021. 

Clealng data ; June 30, 1980. 


BRISTOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC. 

Ol . P AHTMENT or BCIENCB 

Re#. NO, IA3 «. 

the pronoatd B Sc.nioni-i 
AT ursine Course. 


salary Svalf tfl.2B6-*9. HO- 
ClO.SuQ per annum. 

S'qr further details and an 
application form. , to be re- 
turned by -Jeiti June. IOIO. 

BBT»W a *3R 

« Bridal SS16 1QY. 

Plna*« quale neferonen Niun- 
her M-J ' 40 In all enntmuni- 
cailotia. 


LONDON 


COLEG HARLECH 

Residential College lor Adult Education 

WARDEN 

Application* D/o inviiad lor ihe port ol WARDEN of lb la long-lnirn 
ruEcJciral college ■« mnima aiufleni*. ranjtble from Oclolior l. ISJl. 
Thd Ceiiod'' rna ai proaeni a bom UO liill-timo sliijjenia, moai ni 
vitam la're tlio iwo-yoar course lor ilia Diploma 'r* Ganarsl Biudlis 
ol Uu ilrtlvarsliv u* Wales. II niao rune auirnnar achoola end ahori 
cpui bob ■ l haa a fine library nnd v, all-equipped lr>aalre. 

Ti»j Warden an Ua principal, is raaportaiaia for mol rial ring i»a 
■cdJ-n.tlc gsandinn ol the College In ylflw o* pfbaponrlwe imtmpli v- 
, aii-l nnddr-4-mplormeni in Wales. n« ol-ewnero. ha w.H ul^e 
"o grr^cKid to tnka InliialivcB in response lo mia chalionaa 
Tn-t cunom oHitiy i« cia.Sto P-a plus an n/celleuf rent-- .a nuiF* 
•mi -ttl.-.-r »tncli><ni>me FnrUtbr detorla obt-ilnablo Irwn lire . :-Jtlrat. 
Co'-u Hmlr-i.l* Knrlanh, Owynndd LL46 ?PU I0T8S Vloslng 

■ill.. lu'y M. 11)80 


Fellowships and Studentships 


!-«) UNIVERSITY OF 
I# SOUTHAMPTON 


RESEARCH IN APPLIED ELECTROSTATICS I 

The following SRC/CASE student rill pa are ovailotlf for com- 
menc'mem iu October, 1D80. 

1. ELECTRON MINTING 

•TSff.TSsfBrSS^A-i ft ag-T* 

iriH include a study of Bie fundamentals of Ihe procPMi , in 
riiidi itiifiymr will br bctwttB rttctfostilici and elcclro- 
S2S«S^3S||^S« Of is likely to include computer 

programming. 

2. ELECTROSTATIC AEROSOL CHARGIN6 

SLSTUSUfi iSS SE&fSSGtvS* 

Nation and ldeotificatton of static-free container. 


3. WEI CHAROINQ IH NIP ROLLERS 


THE ntrv OF LONDON 
POLYTECjrNIC 

tnvtiH anpUiBiliona . fnr t 
cemitniary po d r.f Lhc. I liRT.II 
It. roiJntffl anti nnyt.uN- 
MEHT, which la tenable ^lor 
one yenr taint l»| i Sei.loriih*r. 


jwtst isai , s r » 

ence In the riold* at Ptiblie 
Bh^ld UtS 

to learti. 

Saury scale efl4J5 lo 
Hfl.a'JB tine. Uf. 460**.. 

Write tar apollcatlon lumi 
and furlhw parnciilaia 

norordB Olficijr. cuir%{ _\n- 

^unda£X ,C ^don l,, E ^ 
7 HU. 


Co-Dperstlne body — Imperial Chemical IndUBtrit* . 

High-velocity handling of Iwulatini wtflw 
results »n hi eh levels of charge separation. The ** 

utp rollers is ol special Interest tn web w™«***p*™ ra a ”J 
film and tape handling systems. "Programme vrill Include both 
tiieorvllcal ukd practical apwroMh- 


4. DRY COPIER SYSTEMS 

Co-operating body-— Geileiner Ltd: ^ 


ssst 'tssssu^^SS^ 

Pot furflier information on J 1 ^EL. 1 T> r on V* C F P HiIghe” 
iii n Alien. Prolecls 2. 3 and 4 contact Dr, J. r. nugow, 
Deph'tif ElcctriciU uugninerliig, UnlTersHy of SOutliampron. 

V.»- . f »1 ■ Bint cm 77. KY. 3DS. 




to powder 


Souiiuin plnn* Teir* ! D7M 559 1 227 ’Ex. 398 . 
Hutie quote refer once THES. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

To advertise in The THES 
phone Lorraine Williams 
on 01-837 1234, Extn 575 

The Times 

Higher 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

S.S.R.C. RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 
IH ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited lor one 

SSRC-Financed RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP m Iho 
Department ol Economics and Management* tenable lor 
Iwo years (with possibility of extension) from October, 
1960 

Applicants must have (or expect to obtain) et least an 
upper-seooml-olasB honours degree In a relevant subject, 
and will be expected to register lor a CNAA research 

Departmental research inteiesls are in lha following 

&f6&9 ■ 

The Labour Market;. Industrial Relations and Techno- 
logical Innovairon : the Economics of Sport ; Energy ; 
Multinationals : Regional . Problems ; , Economic Develop- 
ment ; Marketing. 


For apptiention forms and. further , Information .-please 
contact Department ' ©f Economics - and. ,W® n , a jJ® m ®ru.’ 
Paisley Collage ol Technology. High Street/ Paisley PA1 


2BE (informal enquiries lb Professor P, J Slotvne. Tel. 
041-087 1241. e*l. 301). 


University of Surrey 
Deportment of Chemistry 

CASE STUDENTSHIPS 

aerss s&sntJsp 

r. u 0 v.o'"« SSI 

merits ol Boitisb naliamiHty. an4 iiiWmwi. !*»*■ .awertfs a»« ayinahto 

"‘\s7As:,"s ^ “siaf sst 

. moai oolaur (with LBbLhoiTmAd Food JTeMiti'eb Aasoolallpn}, super- . 

fto* 1 ho0t^sj>M« F or°ahri* ;^0 oludy Mnow-lfauld eflulUbFia^ iwWh 
Brill alt Pouolavnili 6up«fvJ»hd' by Dr a. w. ll. Abraham and R. 
KooniQSborflBr ■ 

Aoplieanoru. in tha lotto W ewkiijum tilM tor ihe ehme x*"* 1 *. 
wStn ttio noinos md ncklffliit* of two referetjB. ehouNI be eont i lo 
Piafmsor J A. Eltrldaa. Dcpatifneni o( Chemistry. Unjjrorjlly of BMiej. 
Qulhtiord OLiS nH, by 37 Jurva 1080. 7ho(o (fl- (itiq' lha cj*flbllny 
ol 'further 1 awwds fisfns avatiBblo within IjW Dipivin^m' rhorfly. artd 
tiiiihn mlMiation to-ineBa-Mn be-obtBlnsd-by flngiofl P»&f«a«- J>, A»- 
divides on Giiiidford 71801, vUdno.on 5E0. 
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Fellowships and Studentships continued 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTECHNIC^ 


Faculty of Science 
Department of 
Environmental Sciences 

SRC RESEARCH 


[I'J^ISouthamplon 

WUgjL- THE 

^sft>/ UNiVt:Rsrn 


Institute of Cryogenics 

CASE Studentships 


STUDENTSHIP 


INPUT-OUTPUT MODELLING 
OF A LAKE ECOSYSTEM 
(LOE POOL, 

NEAR HELSTON, 
CORNWALL) 

Tho Sc-oiKj Research Council la 
prapJied ibis year lo oiler, to a 
BintjtMa candidate. a research 
linden tail in tannMu al Ilia Dopart- 
hiomI oi Envlraninanlal Sdeneaa. 
Plymouth Polytechnic. tor isaearch 
tnlo the <*bove topic. 

Apt hi ca bon i are therefore Invited 
Irom oriductei In Biology. Cfism- 
itiry. Eiwireninenta' Science or any 
oii'i*- diipiriitne relevant to ■ topic 
Involving computer modeling of 
o.-.oiyate-n3. Final year students ex* 
iiooti ngr i a graduate with ■ good 
dafioo ihi* year will also be con- 

3 Ida rad. 

Vppiicjnta should hpvo a strong 


SRC research studanuiiip* wlib 
auflsranlljl hipplamenallan by 
the coJIiDQiailna irduaiiv are 
available lot iho fjHovrinu pro- 
jacts . 


(II Development of aupercon- 
duciing magnetic sapualian 
lor application lo lamov.ng 
pollutants and cleaning 
radio*.; live waste. 


13) Study of rhermodynanilca 
and neat traneler ol helium 


relrlgorani in lha htgh speed 
role lino frames hi lip-apjoda 


rotating Iramea al lip-apsads 
in exaaM ol iaO m/aoc, 
tonerda ttia oonairuciion of 
a 9 uuorco, 'dueling AC 
gnnornlru. 


Applicant Should lievir a yied 
degree In Scionce or Erin ln<; Br- 
ing. Further delafls from D. R. . 
G. Sour lock. Director. 


grounding In computing and a know' 
ledge of iho principles ol gcalo- 


glcil modelling. The successful can- 
d'daro will be exacted to reo later 
“HO iba C.N.A.A. for a higher ' 
d*gn’« 

Appltoallon lor mi •. lo' be relumed ' 


GLASGOW 

_ T'HK UNIVliltSI IT 
SIlCIU-l.lplAI. aCItlMI'S 
A.npiia.iiioi,* im inviim Irani 


good ' honpiirs 'grhdiuiva."~iif 

V»«K ovimcttnn Id nmdunir id 

J-um?. l lor_i. il.yior s.M.u.r 


bv Friday i3lh June, 1990, oh it be 
oiiiaipHd. with lurlher pnrlloulara 

Irani (ha ' Personnel 0 Ulcer, Ply- 


mouth Polyischnle. Drake Circus, 
Plymouth Pl4 8AA. 


Rrran.tri li 9IU Jmilnliln toimlitn 
hinnt ricuiu-rr, 'LyHtl, it,,- suc- 
cessful tandiJjii.. . will hn 
real stored for tijc il.<urjc or 
fl Ltli. ur I'li.n,. .i", i wRl 
• *>'! .atiin m nTOj.-iiK-' hie her 
own 1 1 «r irr.1i luuk ,ulili>n 

*'i mu avnilebiiliy ol 

Vlnort In l||i, l.icilll'M, oi LriW 
and Sucl.il SiIcikiii 

I if r i Inn- ,|.^ij||, fiom . Ti,o 


» A.'li'V nl>»i« ' tV a AHAiaioni . | a," 

. Of ' Social acluiifco .Vilum 
Jlffl*!!. » ,, jw*«jp. * UMViTsliy iif 


fllt'goov. hi.isbow t‘:i a "Aii’r. 
N« ,,, .i« r wr. pUMn * •■■■o'* 


Cofleges and Institutes of Technology 



ROBERT GORDON'S INSTfTUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


lecturers 


jull-i Ime or half-time for a Sc Home 
Economic! s. In arses ol Consumer Studies 
s j ud[ " artd Texille Studies. (The 
sblliiy to Contribute to more, than one ' 
area would be an advantage.) 

Graduates in Home.Eoonomlca preferred, 
but others able to develop new areas ol 
teaching and research In this emergent 
maciplfne are encouraged lo apply, • 
Salary. .range £4,754^9.0X0 per annum 
(under review) 

Assistance with .removal expands. ; 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


LECTURER 


lQ t contribute to Ih* Social Work option 
of- BA (GNAA) c'ourss and two-year 
' . non-graduate CQSW course 
■ Professional qualification 1 in Social Wbfk 
aod.ptectloe .qxperlenoe and experience 
of student supervision required. r J; 
Experience, Irj Social Work administration 
an advantage. •. 1 

. ? a,a > Tange £4,764 £0,O2O per annum 
(under ray law). 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Forrny end details Irom Secretary, Robert 


- V T T . "vim ajovi atory, nuvBH 1 

•;.v . 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OP TECHNOLOGY A- 
department of accountancy and Economic a 
* v- ^conomiqs;^ 1 

SENIOR UCTURESHIP (A) IN ACCOUNTANCY 




PI08:1ECIU(IES|IIP (4) Iff ECONOMICS 


-JsrasrjsK&^ass *«• 

Scat.) Sailin' teotuieehlo fA) Itfndor review)— TP.3CS •XJ.330 

!iv ). rrt S p, ’i" Ivl* l H«P 0 ni)lnB upon approval I pibyAjlis 

aiiy‘ C “ ieft WUH-lliu c06l qf rumoval eipqnapi 


a R5K c " | i I6 n '“m'« m.lolnabfe Tram lb* Mf- 
&«Ti n ®4u?» , ^2 au* ,u W* colfasu', Ol Teohnblasr, BbU . si.. . Oop^m 


THE TIMES HI GHER EDUCATION SUPPLEim ™^ f 



ROBERT GORDON S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURERS 

Full-timei and one temporary, full-time. Hon- 
ours graduates required with suitable Indus- 
trial experience. 

Salary range E4.754 to £9.020 per annum 
(under review). 

Assistant with removal expenses. , 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT’ 
STUDIES 

LECTURER — Business Studies — 


Economics 

Honours degree in Economics. Academic/ 
industriaLcommercial experience desirable. 
Duties. Participate In operation and develop- 
ment of degree, poatgraduate/post-experlence 
courses. Prelerence given to applicants with 
special expertise in one or more ol Econo- 
metrics. Managerial Economics, Financial 
Economics. 

Salary range £4.754 to £9,020 per annum 
(under review). 

Aasl&tance with removal expanses. 

Forms and detallB Irom Secretary, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen AB9 1FR (0224 574511). 


BOLTON INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
LECTURER If 


LECTURER II/ 

SENIOR LECTURER APPOINTMENTS . 


and 


TEMpORiUlY (one year) 
SENIOR LECTURER 


Several vara nclcs have arisen In rlie Department. 

The Doparrmcnt lias five full-time courses in Electronic 
Engineering Including a CNAA Degree and a CNAA 


Honours Degree. It has also part-time courses organized 
on a Regional basis In Electrical Engineering, Electronic 


Engineering, Industrial Measurement and Control. Exten- 
sive short courses are organized for local. Industry which 
include an extensive programme of Microprocessor 
Awareness Projects supported by the Department of 
Industry. Research rind consultancy bv members of stuff 
□re encouraged. 

Appointments may be made in the following subject 
areas; 

. Communications 
Control Systems 

Micro. Electronics applied to Power Systems . 

The grading of posts will depend oh applicants’ qiialifi- 


, cations and experience. 
Salaries funder review) 


Salaries funder review) : 

Lecturer I : ■ £4,071-C7,003 

Lecturer II : £5,229-£8,436 , 

Senior Lecturer : £7,785-£9,822V , 

A temporary (onc-yc'ar) appointment Is also available at 
Senior Lecturer level in Electrical/ Electronic -Science. 


'Applicants must have graduate qualifications and recent 
i . industrial or other .relevant experience. 


; Application forins and hirlbcr particplbri; are nvnllabie 
Irom tlte Principal, Dolton Institute - of Technology, 
. Deane -Road, Bolton BL3 5AB, to whom completed fonhs 
- should be returned by June 20, 1980. . , 


.POLTON INSTITUTE QF TECHNOLOGY 
: ' D B P Afn^NT* OF ClyiLi ENGINEERING - 
.' , ' • ' Applloatlonaqre invited for ihe post of a 


LECTURER IN 


QUANTITY SURVEYING 


: iil? P e I 8 ? n ‘ epPPinted will . teach Quantity: Snrvflying and 
jAJHed Subjecla to ,;4itudenta on Higher National Diploma 
,bhd Higher aortlfio^te CouraaB 1 in Building/* ' 

:J_ 5^ i 30ln i °L en J , Y tQ fha.«oate will depend 


jipn quahlicatioha.and’ exparienoef ~ *"“ '’*'*”** 

'■ P « le ri ia * appffcdnl? ,mby telephone tlte Head of Dap- 

it® fa : ' ; l !" or ";?! di « u «l" n (BOH* 

■eolaty Scales;:-^ ' ■'■"i ' 
Lecturer ' 1 ; ■ : ;£3,777 to.CQ.4e8,. under tevl6w ■ ■ 

• -L t ■. 2 ‘ ' , ;£4.B3l £7,794' under review ■ 

- Rcnlnr I oXu'op P7 1Q1 rantn 


l •.■■W«vr • i^urer w.iunp K9.039 undsr review ’ . 
i AbpUcatlon fortes and' teHhflr ddlalia'are oMalhj-bie 
i'goni the Principal,. Cotton lns|llute of Tecfinology, Deane 
i Road, Bolton BL3 5 AS. to whafl 




Colleges and Institutes of Higher Ed 


Nation 


A Roehampton 

Institute 

* ™ Higher Educaiinn ■ . " . 


* " Higher Education 

A federation of Dlgby Stuart,- Froobel 
Southlands and Whflelanda CoIIom, 
Degrea courses ottered by the Roehammon in..n . 
m combined aludiea leading, at preS io 
B.H or B.Sc. dogrees ol the University ^ol tonl 8 * 

LECTURERS 11 /SENIOR LECTURERS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Tha MOVEMENT STUDIES DEPARTMENT of the In.^ 
seeks Ihe lollowlng from September 1. 1080 ^ bM< 


(A) FULL-TIME TENURED APPOINTMENT 

A full-time Lecturer in Physioal Education is reni’i'!™ 1 iv 
September 1980 The Leolurer will bo ^ 

specialise In exercise physiology and blo-muchanlM 
lake charge of the teaching of swimming. AmSbIS 
with games with Professional StudleB would ff 2 
advantage. M “ 

IB) FULL-TIME FIXED-TERM APPOINTMENT 

Required lor ONE YEAR only. The sucosaslul apferf- 
will be expected to make a major contribution to own 
and Iheir associated biomechanical prkioiples. Aselsiuu 
will also be required in some of the lollowlng aras!- 
SpoHj jaa Psychology. Athletics, Swimming, Ouifo* 

(Cl PART-TIME FIXED-TERM APPOINTMENT 

’ Required lor 0.7 FTE for ONE YEAR only. Applies, 
should have good experience of teaching the lh«i> m 
praotlCB of Gymnastics and Tennis. Other areas i 
expertise would be an advantage. 

. The successful applicants for all three . posts will be 
; expected to take responsibility (or some professional 
studies and for leaching practice supervision. 

Salary (full-time) : Burnham FE Scale (£4,851 to CMS 
Plus London Allowance £809) under review. • 

Closing date for receipt of application^ ; June 24. 1910. 

1 Application forma from : R. A. Fennell, Assistant beerth^ 
Rqehampion. lnptllute of Higher .Etjucatlpn, Rlchwlioq 
Sulldteg, Dlgby SI dart College,' Roetiarrt^lSri thrift; timtoi 
SW15 5PJ (end these should Indicate clearly poll K 
B pr C). ;>• -•■ ■■! ■ v; *- 


ROEHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A federation uf Dlgby Stuart, Froobel, Soutlifpiuh an-i 
WhicalancLs Colleges. / • 


Degree courses uffoied hy the Rueliampton lnuituic are 
In combined studies leading, at present, ,tq BA, BV“. 
BH or BSc degrees of the University uf' London. ■ 


LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 


CURRICULUM STUDIES 


Required from 1st September 1980 a person tp . take > 
substantial share in' the ' teaching of coarse* In ilj 
principles and metlibds .of teaching English Jit the WfoflM 
and Secondary school, both at undergraduate and pw- 
graduate levels. Applicants shuuld have successful reKfiH 
school teaching experience, together with research espw- 
cnce of appropriate higher qualification related to s«“ 
aspect of . tho . teaching of English. The successful 0PPU £, “ 
tt-lll lie expected nlso to ciintrlhute to the developments oi 
new courses at undergraduate, postgraduate cer.utic#*- 
In-service' nnd Masters* degree levels. 

Salary : Burnlinm FE Scale (£4,851 « £9,039 phis 
Allowance £609) under i-C vie tv. . 

'Closing date. Tor rccejpl.of applications: 24th J un * '^T 
Further details and application forms from : ®* 

Aaslsiaiii Secretary, Rocbnniptnn instllulc of Higher e«r( 
Hun, Richardson Uuildlne. Dlgby Stuart College, 
tod Lane, Lontluif SWtS 51* J. 


•* BulmerBhe College of Higher Educajloh . 

• Applications are Invited lor (he loliotfring P 0 * 1 1 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 


EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENi 

Applicants should have a general inlerpst In lhs wold ol ■4^ a v.i 
Hire feludlsi ana. a parlloular inleroat In tho msiwgW" pgii '* 
A higher degree In thla Hold and experience Ih a * M«e» 
teacliliia or In aducalional a Jm Ini air a 11 on ara requi ' va fiiud'-* 
i.' • . Jill RppHpB(>r ^|p«^hjif6-. In ’the work al ana ■ , -‘ l 

Olvlaion . which oilers M.Phll.. M.Ed., B.A - *•" 

1 • Qoursas An lnlaresl m reaaaioh and/or . qu.ifttltw* - 

. -an advantage. : » • • . . .. . 

; Further Darticulars and appllcailon forms ibsy.-be W# 

’, ; Deputy Principal. -|T2). Bulmereho College- cl HI0hjr “uc 

! lahda AvanCie. Eailay. Reading HQ# (HY. Tdl; fMgKP. 10 . • ' 

. Comp lo lad lot ms Ip be returned by IJun< * 3t °- " 


HicuicR FOR INFO'S 1 

H 1 tN rioLniGS : 

» range or- CDurx-a. ." ' • 5uUscripll°>' J* 

onroe lovcl. Ann, I- The Tim# 8 • 

#rO|i - Hlpher EdUcatlW v 

' ■' ‘-suppiem^'. • 

“ ;’7 . NhPMiM , 

' square- . 

vp orfltur ITD ’ : Arnu'S lUI RO?!', ’ 

; j ; 


fli-litnWrfri&si 


t(|E times HIGHER EDUCATION SLIPTLEMENT 6.6.80 


WINCHESTER 

„™.-, ALFBFD'B GOUJiOB 

S- ro 'iTK,«'"' u,tH 

-«,-“SS. m -nE v S!S-lr 

if* ■J’f.jSy ,vUl Iran- wr- 
it* •‘SSliifcSt of (ho uav. 

»« wul .IrvPlopnitjil i of 

y* rniisoi-e lompuiM- laclH- 
“ n 8,6 von,e ° f 

"“■IS* VSKw" ■ c * h|n u ,o 

*5 SSI use of coinpuu-rs 

S&gLSl ,hc Jl" ch ^ 
SBB 3 « ond ,n - 

3FibaariM r«rs& 

SjWs « - 8 Mon 

4’jy^^llsmav. lw-'p h r 
,,Lj from tho Principal. Mine 
Jj^d's colleoo. WrSchsetW 

for applications 
HiVd June. lWi 


drprte. PbrsMton of * hLuhf-r 
dnnt and (-vtilHuo nr ri- 
•ianh Or public ollon lb alio 
Ucelnubtr. 

LF.CTUBFfl U In Iho 
OFVkRfOM i.r SOCIiJl'OGV 

Itii- eiUTi«antl-(«ndlJnic win 

K rh So ri nl og leal Theory, 

rnriuclory 6nciotouy anil an- 
i>nm wpo wllhln the aiibirct 
to 11. A. lU«uiurx Degree level , 
t:«nliilnti« Ahouid . lilonitry 
other Brief, of r.pprlal Interest, 
LECTT-iRDR IMn Iho 
Div®og T o^p^toioua 

Uto ruccisMirt nnpl leant will 
bo niiUlrcd i& ronlHbutc id 
C t<1. and B.A. Honours 
Dourer couiaie. A apoclaUsm 
m Aslan religions « rcciulrod. 
CMiiUitatca rtioulil lilenliry 
(■Hue irrst of spictnl Ijiti-n*- 
Throe nppoinlmonta will 
coicuiientt- ns soon aa poatfMo. 

Salary : Utturn Oroilo II, 
CftMV . to. 43.780 rlrtr.l 
8r«tOi- UiCliu or CJ . 1 66 i bar i 

K- ACl j%2 ii • • 

AppUmllon rornvo end fur- 
ther di-lulls con be oWnlned 
from Ihe Pi initial, to whom 
c-mnploirsi «i.|rl(cnUon lurms 
■Ihuulrt be r.fuim il nnl Inter 


from Ihe 

(MjilUHl 


Uwm itorti .nine.' ivau. 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Deputy Finance 
Officer 

£ 8,328 - £ 9,330 p»a» 

Applications are Invited from professionally quali- 
fied acoounlonta preferably experienced in Local 
Education Authority Finance. The successful appli- 
cant, asBlBted by a management accountant, would 
be responsible to the Chiel Finance Officer for the 
preparation of estimates, the dosing of accounts, 
and the day-to-day supervision ol a Polytechnic 
Finance Office. „ 

Full particulars available from Stall. Office, Alexandra 
Houie, Museum Road, Portsmouth, or by lelephon- 
I lng Portsmouth 27681, extension 317. 

Closing dale : June 24. 1980. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
examinations BOARD, 

Murray Road, St. Paul’s Cray, Orpington 

Applications are invited for two posts of , 

administrative assistant 

One Is related to the development and administration of the 
Board's examinations in Business Studies and Road Trans- 
port and the other concerns personnel. Candidates should 
possess a degree or lta equlvalebt. For the first post some 
kwwiedge of examination techniques In the Held of objec- 
tive testing Would be an advantage. ' -' 

Salary on the scale £4,650 ac 160(6 )-£5 ,610. 

Further detail# and application forms which should be 
returned by 14th June available from the Senior Assistant 
Secretary, Royal Society of Arts Examlnadons B<»rd, 
Murray Road. St. Paul’s Cray, Orpington, Kent BR5 3RB 
(Telephone Orpington 32421). 


DUNDEE 

THE UNIVERSITY 




Colleges of Further 
Education ‘ 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

^ o ^m H D^ OE OF 


defatu an 


Personal 


with *a» and 

llrmint will . lake 
it. January. J0HX- 

sea 


IMMEDIATE advances 

iioo lo KOU.OOO 
Nu e«curiiy neadc-d ■ 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD- 
a QilHvTA 81.. New Dead 81. » 

• .' Tondon. W.l 

rtiaiip: bl-TSA SVBSfOl-734 3M4 



Research Posts Ov 

erseas 

-wiemUill I—' - 
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NATIONAL CHILDREN S | 

BUREAU 

2 RESEARCH OFFICERS 
1 EXPERIENCED FORTRAN! 
PROGRAMMER 

| lor National Child Development Study 

The Bureau has been studying since their birth in 1058 
the 16.000 oi so young people who are the sublets of 
the National Child Development Study. 

We are now preparing lor a Fourth Sweep which will lake 
place early in 1981. and to help in the preparation and 
conduct ot this work we require lwo research oft Ice is 
with successful research experience in eithei : — 

A. Health and/or family formation. 

' B. Employment and the labour • market : and/or 
further and higher education and vocational 
training. 

An appropriate degree, the proven ability to write and a 
sound grasp ol statistical concepts ara essential nuellh- 
cations, and a lurlher degree or practical experience in 
the two areas ot work would be an added advantage. 

An experienced FORTRAN Programmer, preferably a 
graduate, who has already successfully taken pari in 
significant programme developments is also needed to 
help with the development and implemanlntion ol new 
survey end file management programmes tor the preced- 
ing of the next Blage. 

■ Salary on - the scale : £6,380-£B,151 
Closing date loi return ot Application Forms is Monday 
23rd June. 

Further particulars and Application Forms From Peter 
Dowdell National Children's Bureau, 8 Wahley Street. 
Islington, London EC1V 7QE. Phone (01) 278 9441. 


TASMANIAN COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF TliACHF.R EDUCATION 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CURRICULUM STUDIES 

I COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS) 

Ref. nn. 12480 

Applications are invited fur the position of Senior Lecturer 
II, Lee Hirer I Jn Curriculum Studies In die ana «u Com- 
mercial Subjects. 

Applicants should hold recognized leaching qualification* 
ami appropriate experience teaching cnmnu-rclnl subjects 
in secondary schools. A second or lilght-r degree and 
experience In preparing teachers uf cummercial subjects 
arc desirable. 

The appointee will In- recmlrtti to play « leading rote in 
the development mid cn-urcBnaito-*i of the co-mmcrclal studies 
ceq nonce til tha dlpfunw of leaching and bachelor of educa- 
tion programmes. 

Appointment wIM be made at not of rh* following levels : 
Lecturer T, SA 19,923 to SA 22, 36.1 per nmium. 

Senior Lecturer II, SA22.842 mi SA24.458 per onmmi- 
Level of appointment ami commencing salary wilt be deter- 
mined according to qualifications and experience. 

Further Information and application forms arc available 
hum the Personnel Office)-. 

Applications, quoting reference no. 12480, urovUlhlE the 
names and addresses ft three professional referees, should 
be forwarded to : 

THE PERSONNEL Ol lTCEK, 

Tasmanian College of Advanced Educaiinn, 

[Ml. Nov 12(4, 

I <uu lice stun 7250, 'I asnianln, Australia, 

C3u.il uk dHte : July 11. 1080. 


THE QUEER'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW 

SENIOR 

RESEARGH FELLOW 

(£8,3B5-£B I 682) 

A Senioi he&eaich Fellow la. required I lo i^sl'Batelnno- 
vations In ieachlnb methods In Sobtllah Centfaf Insilla- 
tions. . . . 

Further partioolars and application foims may be ob- 
tained from ihe Personnel Office, The >QMMi Ooltage, 
Glasgow, 1 Parti Drive, Glasgow G3 6LP. Tel. 041-334 
8141. Extension 62. 

The CloBing Date la: Tuesday, 17th June. 1980. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP IK 
PLANT ECOLOGY: , 
LIFE-CYCLE STRATEGIES 


LONDON 

GBOOBAPMv'^Sd 1 OBOtOOV 


HE8EAHCK A&SIEfl'AN rfiHB* 
BHIP in QUATTBNABV GEO- 

LOOY. lauWt lor m 
from SaBtvmbtr. lpSO. jn* 
vrock iriU b* roil£*reaa with 
Pie p4Lniol6gim 
ot QUUOMiy MdMWU. 
Appucanu Should ho l«H>l 
gndunlca of B»oloijy. .■**>- 
gniphy or bounv and 
pouena wm« 

annlnls. Thom MpatHnB 
gniuiit in 1980 iff «ta wd- 


Appllcanu ihould he 
gndiulta of aeolODr. 
gniphy or bouny and i 


mdiiali in 1980 u-e >Jm wri- 
come lo apply. , 

EalBry acala: 0.018 la 

£3,498. Rut £609 . Ufidbn 

a,l ?ur5iir pari I color* »nd 

sssr^^rt-JSim; 


London. N.7. 


LONDON, SB! : 

3UY-S MWilCAL 

UNrr ,M l£ P^ffii v OF ' 


LANCASTER. 

!«U UN IVEHaJTY 

• DMVkinMEkT OF 'physics 



wdl t». In i hr 


ary. Guy*a it 


umP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

invites nitniiiiuliniiK si ml ap|)Ticatiiins 
Tor tlie position of 

PRESIDENT Ufth effect ftb’m Jury 1, 1M1 


1 hB l ItiiterBliy of MdniivlM * * r vNkty tupfHKlfd InUilMlh ii. 
««iiblldwd in '1 1)77. Jhe •WBlmwl In J1 faddlfH and Cdwok 
duiipf ID9-U )ips«rpn>flm»i«ly It^NXI.fadadhii O.OWiwil- 
limr. In oddiuon to the nuin rampur oTihs Uniwntiy. the 
' fotulite nf mtVt-iM and dcmbliy aw (Kited al tbe Hej' 1 '- 

?C fencct CampUh ' • . 

Ibe criieil* to be uwJ in idvicuIngappiKUcni nut nemm*- 
rkMcne: apurten i«Md*!aiaAmF3*xtd!«iiMi»nuiHf«i!uniJtrs 

o)'.flnd*biifiyioconvnuhi.-ie«ir<cii^lji' ! 'l , f , > B ® K I n}enI,al ' he 
Upiiinhy, rdainl m«iiini iwi»,and theptiMItS* ptoYra iwctoot 
n drain fiualive cipelirnce prtie*»bly (B A CwmEw privenity 

selling; »lfong!wrf«isli.p*lU4lilie9. 

Apptfcaiion? are e*rcu»Hy encouraged from VUnen i me men 
uiia a { * Cjnjdijn ciiieenc, peruisneni rwidciUs, tX illplfe ft* 
entpfoyffient In Canada ui die dm* ofappHaHodi 
Wiliten applknlcni ot rominailoni will ben Cntcd ««>»- 
rftnr* unlit Scpinnhei 15, 19*0. and should bl *K«npan«d bi * 
r«ums of qwlificalicni and addittK d IU 
ChahmaK 

AJtrmy Cc“i‘nHh.- ftr tat Sihttls* *f 0 ntthftnf, 

2 fit i J.iiiVi *«i j- t>f Maijtol-o. ’ 

Wintilptg. MwiiKtc, 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

YooaUorul and Rehabilitation 

Research inoHlule (Calgaiy) 

Th« FxflQuBvs Director ts‘ rawonsiWe IW the operation of Uwjn- 

aiHuia iute<ji in dmuted to research arid demons! ration b fjj® 

BBHaa 1 

manegemenl committee. 

OualH (cations: 

7S£S£ta the flew of dewlopmenW handicapped or 

• e SpStKki Boency wbnjniskAiiov^ 

e Unhoraity ot college eupwlaoce deatrabte ■ 

5 ^XJSB 5 KS 8 OT 5 BSff 4 - 

rwSw»N| with quelllloaUono end 

Send outriculvmvWate refHitng te.tlld.rw. LT680 w 

Dr. M. Beyer 

Vooallonal and RehaWIWatton 
Research Institute 
3304 33rd SI reel N.W. 
Calflary.Alberta 
T2L 2AB 

























For infommtion coDtflct: 
Dr. Carlos J. Lostra 
AdmiHwion Office 
First Federal Savings » w 
Suite 141&108 

San Junn. Puerto Iticu Ojni 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD. ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 10.00 «jn. MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Announcements 


UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


World University 
: of the Dominican Republic 

, an affiliate bf the Wtirld University System 
. . Announces’ • • 

^ . the opening of a 1 ‘ 

, .'.School of Medicine . . 

in Santo; pomingOj Dominican Republic* ••• ■> • 

First TrifricstersthHs in Fall,' 19S0 . v 

;• *1 !*‘«n. trimester; 'program (15 ’weeks). . : ' 

; ^.i'P^re^Uisitesc. ■ 


^Baqh^lprs Degree t or : Rre medical studios 
■ J* MCAT 

' a' ' i'"* ®‘hf)gual Teaching * ’ ; 

: . ( . AjppUca tto n 3 now bei occep ted • 


DEPARTMENT OF. GEOGRAPHY 

1. CARTOGRAPHER 

auallllcBlIona : 

(h) A dogrce oi ■iquWsl.jn! qualific.,11 >n 
or (b) Recognized Certificate cm Diplom-t in Cartography plus throe 
(3J /cAta rolevanl eiD«riPiino 

or (c) A degree in Geoflrnrhy plus llw=* ffi) years relevant experi- 
ence 

or td) Prosper livn gra.l.miea with relevant pUcUcot atper fence may 
also ba considered ‘ 

2. LECTURER 

Apptk-anta rhcurd Its re poalorsdnnte or nrofesalonal qrnlltketiona' 
mi Urban Planning. Social Pionnlug or Ucl.iin Regional Studios. 
SaFary Scales : (052.55 aqi'dis U.SSI) 

annum” * nd Cd,l °a rB i> h oi. UA3- GJO 000 k S1BO —S 1 1.760 per 

_' n - lud9 . housir, 5 ailow.inco (tt,i> ia legible), contributory 
medkal and pension '.chomog and study leivo: * 

Anyone recruited from oversuaa will roaelve up lo tour ( 4 ) lull 
economy air . area i tram point ol racrulin.rm li.e. tor hhnnolF. wile 
i r 8(1 ch|IJ, r up 10 . eighteen 1 18) years of ago}, limited 
renioval expenses and a aeltling-in allowance. 

ApplIcetlonB (3 copies) aiming name, cate ol birth marilel status 

SamL« CB »nrt l1B datBa r ° b,Binp0 - ““i* *xp Glance (with dales)’ 

namae end addresses ol three referees lone ol Ilia referees must 
ba . P'uM'H or last employer whnro applicable), niuel reach 

rhe Personnel Sp-.tlan. University ol Guynn.i P.O. So 041 Georgo- 
Jow'i, Cuv.'ns Sonili Ameilca f nfory "Bln June i<tcn ‘ 190 

VHMl!y , o , | 0 VjIrye”« ,a,,C ‘' , ‘ t,,aj9a C0M,UCI lh0 P« WWl SSCtlOh. Uni- 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

VACANCIES 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

nro invited tram su'tnbly qualHiad person* f.j, in.i 
Miioivij'g poxnons . — 

Department of Electrical Engineering 

C*J One ProFeaaor ; 

1U> Two Senior Lecturers ; 

Ccj Four Lecturer a ; and 
W) Three Instructors. 

Applicants for the post of Prole ■ tor must produce evi.lonoa ol 
sr.coMfionui teaching and ongmeorli g mseirch. and good aamimirn- 
Uve obllrty. Piofatence will be given to candidates with « PhD degree 
For' the POSH of Senior Lecturers, applicants must have nt toast 
■l so com dogree end product evidence oi reeoarch They aJiuuid 
niva adequate Industrial oxPdrJarKe. Applicants Tor «ib post of 
L'icliirer must have at roast a secord dagroo ard adoquats Jnduurtei 
BCPBilonca. Senior Lecturers and Lecturers w.'ll ba raqulrsd to teach 
?•¥ “ m "® .f* * h « fallowing lie ide Digital Svaiema, Communica- 
tion System. Instrumentation and Control. ' 

Applicants tor the posts at Instructors must have a goad lira! 
degrea or Higher Technical Diploma In electrical engineering 

Department of Mechanical Engineering 

fa) Senior Lecturer or Lecliuar— Stirngih el Malm min. Motulluruy 
(hj Lac. uror— Engineering Drawing .inq Design , Workshop end Mum. 
tonjiico Toclinulogy , 

(«} LdCturer-— Machsnios of Msclr.no a. Inalriinienlntlon and Cor.lrul 
Enamearlng, and 

Id) 5ac:or Lacturer or Lee lurer— Hydraulic Power and Machinery. 
Fluid Mednnlcs. 

Appilosnla for the posts ol Leclureia must n ossoss at least n rrrsl 
dogrue. and bo oMginle (or As^odaip Memburahip of ilia Guyana 
Asasci.tiion of Profeasional Enginoarmg Lin, varsity ta.iohinu axpai- 
»"Ca end relevant profossional exporionco would be an advantage, 
i , "PFlJconta for the posla of San lac Lacturera should hues at 
toasi a Master s degtoe and a minimum ol fivo years industrial and/or 
advar'iago °'* pa,lanco- umwolty tench, ng e, per lenco would ba an 

Mr PCS '. 3,10u ' ,:l b * '" «'”!>& a or ollglbfo 

rot nitnthorahlp of the Institution ol Moiailiirglsta. 

Department of Architecture 

(a) Lantursr 

lriil 'Applie.sn 1 * inuat possess a Diploma or Degree In Architoclura 
■no hire a inhil'nimi Cl throe yosrv poet-qiiul.llcathan ospprFanco 
, Too suocesaful cardtdato may be requited n, cany oui ioaciiin d 
Mr ’Jle*,? if S, 0, t Ibe following aubJeclB . Building ConshuO- .. 
bor. History, of Architecture. Design and Drawing Olflca pi act teg, 
CmlronnisiitRl studies, Qulldlng Services. 

(bl Aaaletant Lealurer 

c Applicants must possess at least a good first degree in Civil 

OlSCFpi’hieg 0 ’ AfCh ,DC,ural Englnaerlog, Arch, lecture, or other related 

Hpplicanl wil1 h “ expacted la toecli at Diploma 
•?£!? lovflla ooo or more of Iho following subjects Construe- 

i, eg 7eChnoa ° y ' Buiwlrl B Servlcoa, Design and Drawing Office Prac. 

<cj inabuetoie. 

lHTS? P, K S . n ?!nr t ,a «' Higher Technical Diploma | 

IHTOF. Arohltoclure and Buildlr^ Tochnofqgy (ABT) , or aqulvalanl 

Salary scales (per annum) 

Professor, (Ml. 0*15,480 by Q3B00 to 0*32.880. 
oanior Locturor, UA2. GS12.3GQ by GS540 in GS1D30J 
• lecturer UA3, 0*9.000 by OS4BD to OVt4.no. ! 

. AsiiatanL Lecturer, UA4. GS8.120 by 9S420 lo GS8 640 
Instructor. UA5. G SB. 8 40 by G53M t D GS7.MD. 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 


VACANCY 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

TJ* h f“f CBDB,ul C0naid «»« w*« be expected lo participate in the 
oom^ niPH,«?B r i ,nm r e *- ,Ba , F " cul, y Of Agriculture at undorgraduato and 

r n ' Q fl ' B, ?T Z'V* wRh "oljSrl ia n c e° ?n ” he ' t p a c h- 

ir§p ssssijzir* w " ob ° ,i,wf8si “ 

a ^Pn *"n ° ‘ Don r*o ■ \ M SC ? luB Unlvorally emparlance or 

show evidence, r esearoh 3 - and ’piihllcaMons LeC,Urer V*"*™ 

s.tvz 1 a t b 1 fl n;:ri M [o dev8iop th ° Biach. mI «i 

Leolurer : UA3 050.000 x GS4BO-GS14 760 
b . SB |i* r»SF e S rer C U * 2 9 ,,2 -360 * GS540-GS 18.300 

■lid nlmtim trha bouBlng aliowaMca (taxable), contributory medical 

anes P S r« f .i! n i!T - ta 1 ^ d l r 0BV> - AnyonB ,80rul,0d ' f0 n. over- 
S?™.. i« B ? un 10 ,0u ‘ 'iff economy air pagsages li.e, for 

hlmaelt wife and iinmarriaa children up to IB years ot ago) from 

■Mowance. ,aCrUt,m,n1, '**" fM,<wal and . s^.tmS 

Appliaallona (three coplea) Haling name, dele el bfrlh martial 

ss ff'iasa.'S .fcr°.»o B a?^^ stria i 

sssfif^- 1 «»»• pT 1 rarw 

GEORGETOWN, GUYAIIA, SOUTH AMERICA, belor. *{* J£ ,Sm! 


University of Cap? Town 

FACULTY OF MUSIC 

DIRECTOR OF 
OPERA SCHOOL 

Applications are invited lor the 
opal of Aesoctate Professor ar.d 
Director of the Opera 'Sohcol, 
vacant from January .1, 1901. 
T1 » eatery Boats, at preiant 
HI 6,000 X BOO— Ria.atjD par 
annum, is about to be Increased 
with effect from April l, i960. 
In addition, a Bervioe bonus o( 
nearly ono morth'a isiary la pay- 
able annually. 

The opera School, which | B 
Incorparalad in the South African 
College of Mualc, offers, a lour- 
yaar olplama in. apara borforin- 
anco. , 

The DlreelOf should be a mudl- 
cian (preferably a sing ir) of 
Vride Infer arts, capable of 
afganizinB the achoof qnd loauh- 
lr>o all. aubjeofa- oonhectad with 
opora performance. Hq. should 
aiao luva had experience in tha 
produulloj) . el opera. 

Tno school preserve oho or Nro 
prodqcl(on» .annually ip Unlver- 

Appllc* P mr.'«hduld elate age,, 
quajinoafierw,- ; experience and 
g ye .the.; names .end. . addrega'sa ' 
of Jfyee rtfeYaos. 

.-'ha Roulsirer. 
Rochi^ lfl . Bremnef . .Building, 
ynlvarelly-6t Gape. Town. Private 
“?®v' R or , Jtfiaec h ?7QO. South 
Alrlde.- by- wttom- applioitiahs'' 
mual be received not later than 
August .Bl, 1980. 

The University' ■ policy la nor to 
d acfimlnBls . In the appoinlmant 
°l or . the sain chon of 

otuoarils on the grounds of ss>, 
«LV>»o«w. Further 
inftbmallon , on the implementa- 
tion 6f mta policy Is. pbUinable. 
»om (he Registrar. 

* * * * * * . 1 ' 


Coufses Miscellaneous For Sale and Wanted 

^ - -Mi i r^T an n 77" 1 ~ : ■ : ! — ^-u- 


' On bfeh^lf of the’ ; ' , 

. ■ Higher Institute of Electronics, 

Benl-WalSd ; 

Libyan Jamahiriya 

overseas contract - ■ 

-APPOINTMENTS 

Tins Ta f .i C |iy oaveloping int<iit.«M», prc-.Xuip :*trarciiiefh!ed 

1’ -1 /(.;ftt BSc cot usd laugh \ m fj kji itli.i o,. f V« tea . “ ' ' ; 


• , Professors ■ - - *-■. - 

• Aftio -;C36 q. ' or &?dq - :Y?(p / ( ' 

. ;, jTA) 0-- B 100 XPf'L<r an'^UTi ! • * 

‘ : • :■ 

; Lecturers" •;-• •• - 

•; A 33c * jitir p/'.psOi?— fi7« . l.D , „ 


i ,(1 L:i.')«iiDii,«ti ■■ C|- 44> 

h ' *, ‘- 1 ^ , • Ji ■ jt 

1 ? ii riivrt*. -i,’: r ;7V^';V Ti.i!/- 

- ••WatHfertatfc? -' CompUier sciaficoa ’■'< -‘ i . ■!■ • . ..-i ' . 
V. ;.v ; 5)YSiCa , v Comnnunicalions l •*.•.' 1 ; ■- 

. : .-Cirqult thfloiy !' Fnslrurrienlatiori and ■■ - i.V-' ; • -'.i- • 

: . .} 'Eieclroiiics ; . . • . ' control - . ; ■ , •: • ,:i :[ - , 

’’ j’ : Microwave andradar V 

: V, ■- , : vsysteihB . i, 1 . ■• *v" ; • 

^-^.l^uogp (nativU'speaKgrs witfi E f=L?’ v ' - ’, v 

’ *»»’ V V? ' * , l ' i: .’•*•),! •' , '■ |.'.i 

J|Ar r -i..t.rffji»:i}tft|f tilioiiji Pfl.ri»i^iii|,j»v« MS*. ii,.ri;;u|rld- V '' 

,J tei>-'*.H|t 'O -Tfwcl iir^-jVal-fiu-iirt pt^’, oa...::.; • v • ' ; .y 

.utiliAliy loriu/ ii. >£;fii.Vr !.:■•( yb«ar | »rol>«liOi'iRiy>, 

. .! ■ v . 

; !p- ^M>,e,ri(i'iipp),cHlto.}'ioffnriri.< i t '. c LVnU 1 sii'i-O'il Ontf.er 

V PtMjl^JtriiQu? CeD|f,tl LOMrJ-.li • 

• •. .’OD Rti&toj Sircpl. Lrrfidoit VV1ft 8r\L*i • ‘ 

,01 r>30a»0Exl r. 

. . ; C Joci'Yi ciotefao ih*e' JfftCi. , . . ;.• * 4 . 


t° undertake the planning, coordination and I 
management of the Government-funded deT 
lopment programme on microelectronics in 
education. The programme is aimed at schoos 
^colleges in England. Wales and Northern 

The Programme Director will be required in 
recommend projects to the Education Deoart 
ments within an overall programme which he/ 
she will plan. 

He/she will be responsible for the coordmaiion 
of projects to meet the Programme’s' aims for 
ensuring their successful execution, and makiiw 
arrangements where appropriate for their col? 
tinuation after the withdrawal of central’fundlna 
The Programme Director, who will be assisted 

for Edurniinnii ri" k 8 ! mployed by thd Council 
for Educational Technology, and will be expec- 

icmn 1 Up he posl belween September 1 , 
So » Jan , U f y V 1901 ■ A fix ®d-term contract 
IDR/F T? ffere i d for ■ t . he penod sndin 9 March 31, 
??I 4 7 oI h f be , in the ran 9 e £13.282 lo 

tib, 72o and will be subject to annual review. 

Applicants should have experience of the edu- 
cation system, an understanding of microelec-. 
tronics and their likely contribution to education, 
and recent experience of management and 
administration. 

Letters of application (no form) should be sent 
by June 29, 1980, to the Office Manager, GET. 

3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 2BA. More 
details of the proposed development programme 
are available on application. 

*ET COUNCILFOR 

tfE I EDUCATIONAL technology 


The r, cf O.^ilra' Lo.-tljn 



tJIE times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.6.80 


and manual workers, that poor Pro- 
Union view fessor Clegg identified pension 

benefits for university nonteacliing 
a staffs -to be “less generous” than 

PallCJ OTIS DUSt for staff in similar categories else- 
F , where and this has been corrobo- 

1 1 . . l lr rated by the Gnveriiineiii Actuary. 

f\t*A 01 BTIIS lift The university employers wrote, 

panic stricken, to universities mg- 
<7 JAi*laVlii ’ them to take steps to avert “a 

U/AflrnBriuSft’U needless gencrnl pay increase in 

yf Uft* ” ■ . lieu of equivalent pension benefits “ 

, Alice in Wonderland ot Indus- w j,i c h might be recommended 
„,i relations in universities coi- cicgg. One of the major defi- 

sW-.. r e “* ni “ d . f‘ «*« 


th.it, where local agreement cmiDiot 


be reached on an individual’s erod- 
ing claim, the matter should be 
referred to national level for rcs- 


p?*. index-linked vice-chancellors 
'■’j 1 i-mnloyers refusing to recom- 
rfid index-linking for non-teaching J 
S pensions and autonomous , 
Shafcellois and employers ( 
Sg that one university behave. 
“Somously on upgrading appeals 
■■■hfzeal which would have done 
'•'Si? to Joe Stalin himself. . 

vSvefsilies have been refusing 
JifwSeaching staffs a national 
a'o wnnuaUon scheme for years 
Sff though the employers them- 
„ e in a national scheme 
S This is nothing new and we 
‘ ; used to hearing such words of 

encouragement as “ don’t worry in 
another 20 years you II probably 

new is that guidelines 
Jolly agreed between employers 
,n i university unions, and con win- 
.no a recommendation that individ- 
u"l pension schemes should be 
nidi* linked in accordance with 
tl,« Pensions Increase Ad, will not 
rniv be issued as someone, some- 
t, litre, lias ratted. 

On March 7, 1980, the two sides 
hid also agreed to examine the 
implications of u national supcijm- 
minion scheme for nonteuching 
,Ktr, It now appears that this, 
ir*, has been hit on -the head utid 
ilut nonteaching staffs will remain 
m individual schemes each varying 

■ a standard and many actually sub- 
Mindard. It is ironical that the 
major improvements in pensions 
.nioyed by nonteaching staffs in 
juent years came because 
cmplovers were forced to amend 
l-ical schemes in order to contract 
am of the state scheme. . Oxford 
University, because it is so poverty 
siiiclcen, is the only university in 
i!k British Isles which Is con- 
irscted in to the state scheme — so 
they wo completely beyond the 
fite 

Now another' external factor may 
he a.. force- for change. In the 

■ i-ptrts on the . pay of technicians 

Package tour 
lessons of 
student fees 


" lack of or inferior provision fnr 
penaion increases" (.index-linking). 
The employers also recognized that 
for the future index-linking would 
need to be as nf right and not > at 
the discretion of individual institu- 
tions eveii though discretionary in- 
creases may have been made over 
a number of years. 


olution. Although thev did not have 
to take any notice . of this model 
agreement (because they are auton- 
omous) little Lancaster, in line 
with most universities, decided to 
abide by it. 

ThU year a number of regrading 
cases could Hut be resolved locally 
and Lancaster University and the 
local Nalgo branch Juintly referred 
i Item to national level with the com- 
ment that ** all these employees have 
a right, under the procedure agree- 
ment, to have these cases dealt 


Don’s diary 


The bad news. My alarm rings and 
it is 6 am. Four hours of seminar, 
now imminent, require the final 
touches. It is durk and cold. In 
England, it is now only Sum. The 
radio nffers a choice between 


nient, t» have these cases dealt F raiice .] llter (without crackle) and 
with centralist ' and “ the uiiiver- Radio 2 (with)< True, there is also 
suy would be grateful if tw world Service. But, worthy insfitu- 
sirongest attempts could be made to though it is. one finds enthus- 
in Iirhicvn some solution as QlllCkly ■ U., n.n a 


ms even though discretionary in- t0 achieve some solution as quickly 
eases may have been made over as possible ", . 

number of years. g Q so good. The cases were 

They might well issue this advice referred to the national negotiating 

.L. I ...la- nA mml>Fan lucf- HUMlfh U'llprp lllH 


to rhe 26 universities who do not 
apply contractual index linking, 
Ritcl particularly to those who link 
their schemes to a 2.5_per cent rise 
in inflation a year (Keele, Sussex, 




Warwick). I have heard nf ivory 
lowers but this is ridiculous. Those 
working at Astnn, Hull, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Dundee, Edinburgh 
and Si Andrews will be delighted 
in hear that inflation is only run- 
ning nt 3 per cent a year and nt 
Glasgow and Lampeter mn in? tan- 
policies must actually be working. 
There Is un inflation at_ oil. 
Apparently some employers (index- 
linked) feel that the country can 
not afford index-linking and tlint 
one day it will all come to a sticky 


insm hard to come by, early on a 
winter's morning, for Mrs Ghuiidi s 
lutest response to the Soviet inva- 

.... _ sion of Afghanistan, Nothing for it 

committee last mouth where the but to start work over a warmed-up 
employers' side (or those who were croissant. Even when life begins 
awake at the time) refused to hear again with Radio ■! at 6 lo 7 am, it 
them un the grounds that national will mainly be ‘‘ Farming Today ’ . 
appeals would undermine univer- Now t ^ e g 0<K j neWl . s , At 1 pm it 
sity autonomy. w jjl B ][ be over. Not for the day. 

This has happened before. In the For the week (s few sporadic lec- 
ensi of two universities, the local cure* excepted). The Fieiicn 
employers’ representative who university system r . re ^ s 
signed the letter asking for the teachers as precious ohiects, to be 
uppcnls to he heard nationally, displayed to the student public 
then caught a train tn London, and only oil privileged occasions, 
snt on the national employers' side Natural Iv in a hierarchical S0CI |*3 
refusing to allow u lieaiing. Ques- professors are oven rnrer. My 
lions have been usked in the House morning «?n« 

of Cummnns, ami will ctmtinuo to pcctful audiences, who eus» t: lint 
ho, uml the nnuter Inis been raised what is so scarce must 
with the sccrctury nf state. The nf value), I can fin on «' »!«- 
genu al secretary nf the TUC in- Hihliothetiue, Nuttoiiale uml 
viicd llic vice-chancell, irs to see my next article, write vd.tor.al le - 
reason but reason was felt to ho ter* tn co "^ !.!?-, .pj.i 
inconsistent with autonomy. Any piiieiniiil, even, pe, haps, si.ii L itad 
Bil 1 connected with uiiiversiiies mg Lor next week s cl.t scs. 
which is put before (he House will 
he blocked until this ndicuhuis “ 

issue is sorted out. Meanwhile, arc cmumitLecs an uml 

Lancaster has been instructed to ba burden Lour vears nt *i n 


friends. The studoms for their part 
remain . . . studiously polite. 

There are of course rewards. I 
do not mean the simple pleasures 
of living, moving, dining ,in Paris n 
whole year through. I trunk of tlie 
privileges accorded professors in 
the University of Paris. They nre 
allowed, for instance, to go into the 
stacks of .the Soxbonne Library., 
Blessed with no sense of direction, 
1 get lost in the dusty labyrinth 
during rhe early days. It was little 
consolation to be rescued by a f al- 


low prof, 
f etchers. 


settled for the bouk- 


” . , : , , ci. in uiiirui »iuca ia mt.- 

end. So they are only being fair io Hei|rts bawling “ Oft witli 
the nonteaching staffs by not oiinw- hen j , » but perhaps I shun Id 
ing them through the Lnoking . : ( | i!as _ 

Glass. Ah. well, rliose who live in 1 


riiiiniiiiiuous. Sn let ii he written, so 
let it he done. The only thing miss- 
ing in universities is tlie Queen of 
Hemes bawling “ Off with her 
limul I " hut oerhans I should not 


Nor ore com in it Ives an undue 
burden. Lour years nt *i new 
university have inured me to the 
tortuous habits and inrrnrhiR puce 
of "The Cninmittee “ i ntuolistlc. 


This is not nil. You do not only 
teach, you supervise theses espe- 
cially at the maitrtse level, and in’ 
;consi do rablc number. You ftlso 
examine. A few dnys Into the job, 
mid I was approached by a student 
who needed a viva {rourennnee) on 
her thesis very shortly. It whs on 
;tn eighteenth century topic and I 
was the only full-time eighteenth- 
century specialist, ergo . . - I 
accepted. Who else would sit with 
me? No tme, I wits assured. Where 
would it he held ? That wns up to 
me. After a week’s search for tv 
umi-oxisi'uit empty hull. I settled 
oil my flat. Whether, technically, it 
was a public viva l am still un- 
clear. Mine X might m»L have 
brought along a risque fur till I 
knew. But mv aoliliiriness wor- 
ried tne. I spoke in cnlltasues at 
oi her French universities, tt per- 
plexed tlum too. Normally, they 
ha id. u jwrp nf two wits needed. I 
• checked fvn-k. No, no, they were 


charismatic ^ ! wSS. “'SS 


model Vdocumont which provided Council. /or ffoMMchmg Suiffs. 


poverty shall doe in poverty. Rita DoiUlgby 

Now comes the Mad Hatters Te.i 

Party. There was an autonomous 

university called Lancaster who. The author >S chairman of Aidgo 
some- years ago received from the national universities committee and 
autonomous vice-chancellors , a the trade union side of Central 


national universities committee and 
the trade union side of Central 

fn. i.i.'il i #,>* iVriiiX.xii-JiriiP fit tlf Is. 


therefore I exist ”, or, at least earn 
mv bread). Hor'e, I think. I’ve 
managed two In a hnlfyear and one 
uf them must really he colled u 
working l’erricr at a collcuguu s 
home. 



Or this : M know from experi- Oxford .a jnr.or so ago, who ip- 
Arirn that nothing gives its greater Formed me. In confldent tones- of 
JSSnSS t W co^etitlw.uwld Somervillian certitude, that she 
than meetiiiK people who have would have her way and full cost 
been educated and trained in fee* for overseas students would be 
Britain because they automatically in before the year was up .i.tmd 

SSsJi5 tal, - 6,r lhe 8DOd ' h “ w sssftra™ ..... vhu 

th No ^is was Vet -Tlnirsday, June aotli lady will be beaten m the 
c ig^Q but Thursday, February -23, longer term : and ,, un } ess 

2? “ d a.isai'.fiaar 

S st SS ttSTtSTESS «a.S u llnf“e KJirSE 
sp^JurWi&JSdrtt iMara. 1 "" . our . ' 


castlgaung me wuuui w......-..-.- 

in general' and the late Anthony 
Crosiand in particular for saving 
F5 by creating a differential be- 
tween home and . overseas student 
fees.- 

f was' sitting' behind Mr Crosiand 
at the- titqe, as a novice parliamen- 
tary' private secretary* ' having been 
given ■ the. tgsk on December 20, 
1966 of slipping in an unpriced 
written parliamentary quMtion 
which ensured, that a bewildered 
academic wbrld. already dispersed 
and •prepared 1 . • to ■ • celebrate 


Mr Carlisle has already been 
forced to- make a concession to 
EEC students and though it is a 
nonsense for lhe mother country of 
the Commonwealth to oFfer cheap 
fees to Greeks, hut not to Cypriots, 
to Sicilians but not to Maltese, this 
concession was probably a necessary 
piece of reeipoftifc to gain the 
support of Schmidt - and the 
Germans to a solution to our EEC 



nifiitrifx <(e conference. You need 
two nf them, to check on each 
nthcr's frtllibility. A professor 
knows no such limitations. He nets 
alone- Divine right lives and flour- 
ishes in Fiance. An English cullea- 
gue assures me that the code still 
prescribes how many slaps to the 
face of n recalcitrant candidate a 
professor may administer with total 
urupunuy. 


Meantime taieftina go«? ( . 041 in 
buildings tasteless end decrepit. 
Noticing playing fields on the 
■■campus' of the University -Li bre ip 
Brussels* - I was' teni^ted jo aSk 
'-where: the- Sorbonne football 

• pitcljcfe ' were, bW I prudently 
!■ Stayed’ my hand.' Frepdi umyerwty 
- teachers, all of than civil servants, 
. regard, with wdl-f (ksided suspld on 
, : the dbitus of lhe ministry, which 
reserve* its most, painful blows for 


and prepared 1 to - celebrate bl(d g fctary difficulties. 

Christmas, never woke up to -^hat jjj. j*gj c 0 f hu-monizatipn and 
was happening until they got back the uenc j 0 f EEC agreements with 
to work in January/ .8a I J* J,J Third World countries, is that 

have a sense of ddja i'ii about bQl j l arQ gradually extending 

these matters . beyond * a restricted definition of 

Mr Crosiand successfully replied „ econom i c *■ m Alters into the social 


Christopher Price 

}hjt week the House -'of Commons 
tibated overseas . student tees— a 
object- of nice Irony., for both 
Forties. . Take this -, passage, tor 


ponvai ,iu are m vogue, muua« 

f ees . on the grounds of student have . beeo restricted: 
hardship,' • while.,.: ;slmuiteii«>ii^Jy ■ . . «• training " ’ ri 

pressing for an undifferentiated in- „ slUf j v » 
crease in fee which would have 


f ??l[cai!on 


UL TUCe UUUY.. IUI wui.. UCOOO -------- - v • j. .ciii,*. nas^aw — 

Biciies. . Taka this ; passage, for given them .e ,h £W »' ®°” h AJ ■ country canjiot remai/t wholly out 

sample: “In this .case the PW ftow they used their ‘’[Xnts iust of line with Its partneVs hr long- ? 
'-PPasita have picked out, for the leaving tlye overseas students J s j iavc a feeling that with this in-. 

application of ,, this principle of as badly off. . • ■ - - - u... 

JsfA- i small category of students The apprehensioil of J* c ^ 

• deserve, well of this country, ttenuc world I n was uasea m 

will suffer severely from what reality ou ■ Jes^6jaa mjnnta 
''jW'ng done and whose sacrifice sure- itid ft thin endof 


,C 111 -..-■—Cl— T- . - - - - | T, 

ave been restricted: to if-wwk 
td “training” ’ rkthir than 
study 1 
Experience shows that one EEC 


Jin Yl* R »^**'*B . * 

crease the Government oYerrcaiflioU 
itself and that In the end the sub- 
tle harmonizing straightjacket of 
the EEC will triumph over Treas- 
ury xenophobia, I am not suggesting 

.... 1 .l:. o..u,....i,nn» nr a ii if 



reserve* its most painful blows for 
August when all, including aca- 
demics, are on holiday. Each year 
the Counter-revolution to 19S8 pro- 
gresses a little bit share, to the 
Indignation of the Left and the 
contentment of the Right (iwo 
well-demarcated groups among 
French university teachers). _ Things, 
are bad. Next year, it is believed 
with characteristic, academic pessi- 
mism, they will be. worse. Mean- 
time, teaching goes on. Dismayed, 
like academics elsewhere, at the 
collapse of yesterday’s expec. 
cations ; cynical, as ever, . about 
minist rial motives— y^C 
not demoralized. Under a dirijjiute 
system life next year, if; worse, will 
only be slightly so, Graffiti, match- 
board and piaster— the French do 

not expect to teach amid architec- 
tural delights. For the moment the 
situation seems stable. Where?* 
their British counterparts, . still 
enjoying their lawns and counsell- 
ing services, do not know what this 
year's budget Is, let alone the next. 
Sad paradox. 


I check on how maw weeks are 
left for which' to plan courses. 
Twelve ? Thirteen ?: No one seems 
quite sure, n6t even the secretary 
after telephoning the appropriate 
official. It seems to be thirteen. But 
if you want a .thirteenth week, a cni- 
ioanua says, best osk the* nlunmiig . 
depurrment a gbnd fortnight ahead, 
to d make sure you can. get e room. 
Tlie message seoms clear: thirteen 
is ah unlucky number. If I do run 
nne : l can always use that extension 
of Faris III— <my flat. 



":t * ' MCIICV«|, U< IIK 0 lllliu vuihimv.. 

‘U ate., benefit. 1 to tho^ British tax- 
BlYsr;!'- ' ■ , . . 

' Ot.jhii possibly the most 

SjawlBE-. of all students .who 


, vrj.us ; possiuiy me mosi huu„i — i v, ,u 0 , 

*25Wing;-. of all - students ...who sledge-homme^ 

r 0rtie m this country are those wedge haye sucreeaea m ariyii b 


they could rccogniro n uim u. a - h - Q 0Vi , rrilU0 nt or any 

a wedge a mile pjLvM ‘ W Jg SeS will make a U-li.rn on 
one. Tliursday s debate wBi reaij . SB rIcs of gradual 

about what we do now that the ihh Igue^just y ^ lhe 

CnSimonwonlth there, lhe Urn* 



The Sorbonne: dusty labyrinth; 

... — j«vSrtA frtl '^ :, !lJSf“K. T hi5!"pS!S 

” ,e "''iS'itl 
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Steering the universities on a new course I 
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Vj v-r- 


l— — h'.f - ‘ ‘ • 


’* Sorry., arc you finding it h Mi 
stuffy in here. Let’s have a little 
fhore air. Right, I’d just .like to 
flheck names once more. Sounds a 

jfiL iieadmaslerly I know, i>ii| it's 
ine way of getting iiciiuamifd. 

“So. Going clockwise. Michael. 
Sheila. Pretty frock, Sheila, is llinf 
bavarian? Looks like it with all 
those crocheted dancing bears. 
Don’t know ? Never mind, very 
pretty. Dawn, Richard, Tracey, Zed 
and CaroMnc— Oh, yes, do you 

? refer Caroline to Cmnie ? 

es ? Never easy is it. I had . n 
Judith the other day who got terri- 
bly upset whenever anyone culler! 
lier Judy. 

“(load. Well, this week as you'll 
remember, wc're having n look at 
language and thought. What we 
mean by each term, the possibility 
of conceptually separating them, 
their empirical relationship and 
tlieir relative causal priority — or to 
put it in more mundane terms, the 
degree to which each presupposes 
the other. 

Now, Michael why don’t you 
kick us off on this one. What have 
you been reading on the subject, 
during the week ? 11 
“ I wasn't here last week. 1 ' 

" (If course, you weren’t. Silly of 
me. Hay fever, wasn’t it ? Well, 
cau’t expect too much from you 
tlion. But why not have u little 
conunou-sense crack at It. Speaking 
as a plain chap, what do you think 
we mean when, we use • the word 
’thought 1 ?.,. Yes, you Michael.” 

“ Well, it’s what you tlilnk' isn't 
It? Thoughts.” 

“ Excellent. Straight into the 
meat of the problem. Now, notice 
Michael's emphasis upon * having * 
tli oughts. You don’t in fact 1 do * 
thoughts as, for example, you 
might 1 do a . violin practice, 
although of course you might do 
some ‘ chinking *. ‘ Thoughts ■ — and 
well .done Michael for getting, us 
bang on target — are assumed to be 
distinguishable ; phenomena. I . have 
a. * thought 1 . You have a * thought .*.■ 


Sir, — Last week's editorial {THES 
Mtiy 2.1) made k nil in her nf impor- 
tant and seemingly accurate obser- 
vations about the effects on higher 
education' of the first, year of the 
present -Conservative government. 
Indeed, it appears as If the govern- 
ment lias nssigued a low priority to 
higher and further education, and 
cures little about rliis sector gener- 
ally. 

However, this Is only part of the 
picture, and if tuken in isolation, 
can produce a misleading impression 
of policy drift mid ” benign " neg- 
lect. What hits also to be understood 
is that there me groups bath inside 
and outside the universities eager 
to fill die apparent policy vacuum 
nnd already attempting to steer die 
universities in ' an altogether new 
direction. This was the subject of 
,i ' national conference • of the Uni- 
versity Sniffs Lufi Group recent I v 
held at Sheffield. 

Til its left or to vie c-ch mure Hoi s 
dated October IS, 1979, the UGC 
invited rlic universities tn submit 
plans for die future in the light of 
expected financial cutbacks. This 
fairly innocuous instruction stimu- 
lated n number of university 
authorities, including Sheffield's, to 
draw up plans which invnived not 
just u simple, across the hoard 
reduction of expendii in-e, but a 
redistribution of re toil 1 cut to facili- 
ties and subjects that arc arguably 
more closely linked to ‘‘national 
economic needs 

Next came the UGC’s report on 
Russian studies (December 1979) 
recommending the closure nf six 
departments and the phasing out of 
another eight for purposes of 
‘‘ rationalization By completely 
ignoring the research activity car- 
ried out by such departments this 
report revealed what amounts to a 
new perspective on the function of 
universities, namely Hie training of 
manpower. 

A similar concept of higher edu- 
cation was recently advanced by 
tha CBI which called for greater 
economies in higher and further 
education and a swing Towards 
more “ vocational courses” THE.?, 
April 25). Meanwhile, the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors sent a cir- . 
cular dated December 19, 1979. to 
Jill universities inviting them to 
submit a list of selected research 
projects currently undertaken 
which moke “ direct contributions 
to industry and society”. For liis 
part, SSRC chairman Michael Pos- 
ner, when driven to 'defend the 
SSRC*8 continued expenditure on 
less immediately useful projects 
such as a social anthropological 1 
.study of . a village community hi 
Poland, claimed that such' “eccen- 
tric allocations “ only *' amounted ! 
to 2 .per cent of SSRC’s research 


We have ’thoughts*., There is a c " c , ®" r 0C *"P I,a i . amounted; 

'thought for- the dav* and Pascal t0 2 P e 2! cel - oE SSkC’s research 

actuary wrpte a book simply! called Br wYthin Q t£?^?narJ^!f May 2 ?^‘ ' 
Thoughts. . . • Within the -space of one ucadc- 


actually wrpte a book simply, called 
Thoughts. . ' 

.. VBur what, da these things look 
like? What shape and weight, are 


mic year these subtle externa! ideo- 
logical pressures have succeeded in . 


? “ .: Si* "S 3Wn«Effi 

. .» £ '• 1 ’ * „ ./ ' ' iiand. .lAhrtiii* 


"Yes,. Tracey. How. long do. you 
think a thought is ? '* . 

“I .don't ; think it mailers ” 

• .? Yeees. .' -. . =. Ap 1 : iu revesting 
answer. But. let's; try and unpack '.a 
little of., whpt you're say big. Doesn't 
matter ,lh what .way, exactly ? For 
example, . suppose I write , doym ‘ J 
believe tlje moon.. is made of green 
.chees<e '-.and then * However, others 
. think It is , made . of red bananas '., 
Ndw • hoiy . many , thoughts gre 
. there ? •. Carol lue ? ; How many 

thoughts ? " 

... 

. ■ “ Nope ? ... L r . Sorry Michael, are 
,yeji . reaching. . for .- the a&hti'uv ? 


mic . utility; national ' economic 
need, labour market requirements 1 . 
are . rapidly becoming' accepted as 


the principal and .legitimate objec- 
tives of Universities. • 

: This! new perspective pn higher 



, , “ WfcU, itfs dot made' tit either. 

So there nefcn’t gny. thoughts.” ‘ 

: V Y$W- provocative;- -That’* car- 
■ - “fitly- plungid: us. inch do dp 




m 


m 

- 

mb 


;. vhore. W" it,. Zed ? ■ I'll just Inch' the, 
' Niodow. -.'.back.' ,Yesj .vary- . deep. I 
! -mean, ’is a /thought not a thought df 
1- it’s- wrqng'.? .Dawi? ' . ,7;. -• 

. ' • <•*! llonT do ibis course 

! “What’s Hiat?” . : r, 

“,1’m onty: doing it.-ss ait dplstde 
option. r?n - Economics:; and we 
floijt hMc to come to .seminars. It’s 
; voiuntaify and y^u don't ; have to Ho 
the roddibg fr thc essays. ' . ; .. ’ 

. f Quito right; Let rod inoke a 
. note;' ihityh— Ettotiomic^.' Wei!,- how: 
about you, Sheila ? : Got an oriswer 
for.nstipre ? 4 f .- - •• 

- ' ?,Y*s. r When : do u(o - |nve to do 
Ihe,><i3pays; for this course, con lil ^o 
: have iUie- wlndo^ofieu agqln; and 
1 wl« v'o’s the qshfrgy i? I » .- 
, OUtn.. 1 \*ker. If frqi^ .tJmte, 

fiJJl^pipialng- •'.■v-'i;-; : \ „ ' ... ■ 


education is reflected ' in . the pro- 
posals “ for* rationalization produced 

Free process; of choice • ' 

Sir.^We lore all Snare of the faiM 
ing . birthrate ‘ which hqs ; brought, 
cataclysmic changes In educational 
plnnning. and provision. We may 
be lesq aware qf ottqtudiiial changes 
evoked; by -fhe' expected fait In ; dam. 
aud for hTAuer ei^icarian aiidT'write 1 
of ft; recent expeilepCe w'lrich ihav! 
:®e ft portent pf declining value s, : 
evert ampiig .Hie self-styled guar-’ 
tliaiiq of; dur culture and leSrnihg/ ! 

.A research Studentship ; wus 1 . 
Offered by' my College (a Scottislii 
Cfcntral . Institution) ;and ■ accdbted; 
oy agraduate of a local university! 
win hart spent t'wd.. or ‘three years 
ni Industry. - 1 

On s ell til ng daeiSRC studentship' 

" 1 . -! . i; ' . . . . _ - '- - A 

Dichotomy r^olycj . - .1 ! > 

V culpa, . men culpa : ;■/ j 

should. have diecked mil, facts. I ai *■ 


by several universities and poly- 
technics, as for example at the 
University of Lancaster and the 
North East London Poly where it 
is principally the departments in 
arts, humanities and social scien- 
ces which are being recommended 
fur closure. Tilt- interplay between 
outside pressures and i liter rwl deci- 
sion making is both subtle and dyn- 
amic : internal decision milkers uve 
lint simply capitulating to external 
pressures but are clarifying them in 
order to legitimate their own pro- 
cesses of departmental " rationali- 
sation According to a working 
party of the University of Lancas- 
ter : “If Universities do not them- 
selves develop cooperation and 
rationalization it will be imposed 
upon them” (THES, May 23). 

The new policy un higher educa- 
tion. because chat is what it is, 
luis a social structural complement 
as well. Tim ci'uiisluiian of financial 
cutbacks into plans for rationaliza- 
tion hus encouraged the categoriza- 
tion of university expenditure into 
essentia! (academic) and non-essen- 
tial (non-academic) activities. The 
latter are quite simply regarded as 
disposable. The UGC set the scene 
for this practice in Its letter tn 
VCs of January 14, 1980, where it 
stiiLcd that “ the recurrent costs of 
a creche should in no circumstances 
involve a charge on universities’ 
general income ”. 

_ Since then debates within univer- 
sities have raged around the identi- 
fication of further areas of “ non- 
essential ” expenditure, such as 
catering, student accommodation, 
sports facilities, and in-visual depart- 
ments, etc. When taken tn its logical 
conclusion, ie, when implemented, 
such a narrow definition of the aca- 
demic responsibilities of the univer- 
sity will preclude from higher edu- 
cation all tlio.se groups, I e, women, 
mature students, and students from 
lower income families, for whom in 
a more democratic era the Robbins 
principle was invented. 

But of course, this delineation of 
charges that should be born by the 
iiuiwidual recipient as distinct from 
society, is entirely consistent with 
the Government’s more general 
attack oil collectivism. If this is the 
absence of policy, the ndvent of 
lr should occasion the utmost 
trepidation. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN KELLY, Psychology, 

ANKIE HOOGVELT, Sociological 
Studies, 

Dc-partinent of Psychology, ' 
Sheffield University. 


Sir,— From time td time the titles 
of research projects Financed by 
public funds become {he object of 
criHcAl remarks. Recently the SSRC 
has been under attack by the pub- 
lic accounts committee (THES, May 
23) for supporting “ abstruse ” re- 
search, including a social anthropo- 
logical study of kinship In a Polish 
Village. 

The SSRC chairman' Mr Michael 
Posner, liafc already ably defended 
.the genefril reputation of .this 
country’s tradition hi social antlii'a- 
paloiy" which is respected world- 
wide. But this is "not air that might 
be said. 

^Irrelevance and abstruse ness .ate, 
like , beauty. In the eye of the 


gtad. Martin , Waiter , take* . n iy‘ . Fan 
in g4o<L Pftrt, and I jrhaiik iUihj SIr; •!' 
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form to tl\e, appropriate university 

:Professor.‘ For ,. Completion; of tile 
* teatlmontal ’’ 'spctioit . He nrevarica- 
.ted and, meantime/ interviewed the 
student, applied for oi) SRC ftudent- 
sinp and “persuaded” the student 
to accept his offer.. Jn the words 
of the .professor ; this was, “an 
flX».‘cise m laie free. dad democratic 
.process of : chqlce ”. . 

.. We -bear that engineHS in indus- 
try , lack. ■ eutroprencuriel ! skills! 
.Conld jt be; that engineers witih sucL 
sfbil-ls have all - taken, up .university 
appointments ?' , 

YOurs faithfnliy, J . 

DAVID A; KENNEDY, 1 • 
.Yicp'pHncipaV" Dundee College of 
TacJinoIogy, ;■ . _ . 
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beholder. If the significance of a 
piece of research is not immediately 
obvious to an observer, this cun 
often be put down to ignorance of 
where the research fits in the jig- 
saw puzzle of knowledge. Research 
in science is much less likely to 
come under attack, since proper cir- 
cumspection hi condemning the 
seemingly trivial is normally pre- 
served, and we all remember, as a 
cautionary tale, that the splitting 
of the atom whs at die time thought 
to have no practical Implications. 

Unfortunately, no such modesty 
applies tu expressing opinions about 
rhe social sciences. And yet, many 
nf the problems besetting this coun- 
try arc, in fact, problems arising 
from values, cultures and social 
institutions. 

Il is as important to study cul- 
tural products, which shape our 
social reality, as it is to study the 
world of nature. We need more, 
not less, social research. 

Social scientists should not, there- 
fore, tamely accept rebukes, but 
rather attempt to show the rele- 
vance of what they are doing, as 
well as defend their rights to exer- 
cise imagination in their free pur- 
suit of knowledge. They may be 
blamed, not for the peculiarity of 
their research topics, but for their 
failure to educate the public (and 
the politicians) about the meaning 
of their work. 

I have no special knowledge of 
the Polish research in question, but 
it L-nn only be beneficial to persuade 
anthropologists, with their excellent 
fieldwork traditions, to turn their 
attention to the study of European 
societies, as some have been doing, 
rather than confine themselves to 
the less-developed world. 

We need to know all we can of 
the industrialising, and changing, 
countries of Eastern Europe — indeed 
of Europe as a whole. Kinship re- 
lations are important in influencing 
ties between rural areas and towns, 
and ‘thus, among other things, the 
nature of migration, the commitment 
to industrialization and the political 
stability of a country. 

We must have empirical studies 
to examine the situation in any 
one instance. I should point out 
that this - research " got- only 
contributes to the body of know- 
ledge in the researcher’s society, 
and in the world, but is advam 
tageous to the society studied. 

It is a mistake to jeer at attempts 
to produce new knowledge and 
understanding of societies ; and it is 
something this country can ill 
afford. The need for understanding - 
is . urgent and attempts to fulfH 
it are highly practical. 

Just deploring an obscurantist 
climate of opinion about the study 
of society is not enough : social 
scientists must try harder to con- 
vey what they see as the 1 signifi- 
cance and value of understanding 
something new about. a society in 
particular and human society In 
general. But the onus is also on 
policy-makers and the public to 
atteinojh.to grasp the importance of 
what l^put before them. 

Yours faithfully, 

Professor- L. F. BARIC 
Professor of Sociology, and 
Anthropology, ■ • 

Salford University. 
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Sir,— We would like t ft , 
the strongest Possible term. e 'i =• 
certain observations 6 **• 
[THES, May 30 conr« U - 
University Development r* l! 
tee’s discussion dSLS - * 
Lancaster’s future. Umeni * 

TJl e departments 0 f pJ, 
studies. German studies andlE 
.s udies are quite sepanVft 
that of European studS* 1? 
it is proposed to dose. y£,S 
prmts a complete misreprS, 
of what the Development S 
ee ltselt says about these ^ 
anguage departments. r”«S 
,a e r « D u,, der the heading pflE 
of Small Departments: GerJ- 
and Italian, the Develop 
Committee states: "GemTl 
Italian . . . have been remark*) 
successful in attracting sludenu i 
a restricted market . . . they **+ 
offer curricula of a kind diflerS 
from those normsHy arailabU ,,, 
these subjects, and in fed) 
cases the Development CommlttN 
believes that assistance ta them 
can be found from within a* 
university. The Committee rtm 
mends that both should be jmt*. 
tabled.” 

Both Hie department of Giron 
studies and the department tl 
Italian studies at Lancaster bn- 
expanded considerably over i: 
past few years in terms of suit? 
numbers; the Italian depamrjr 
now has one of the largest siudfi 
enrolments in Great Britain. 
n ations for German have inertt';! 
steadily over the years and *: 
quality of students Is good. Wbat 
German and Italian are concerned. 1 
when the Development Commit:: 
talks of size it is talking of «n:i 
numbers of staff and not son' 
numbers of students. 

The department of Fr6*i 
studies, quite a large deparimti’i. 
with which the Development Can 
inittee report does not coiichj 
itself at all. has continued to jum- 
per since the establishment of du 
university in 1964, attracting gw* 
quality students in more than & 
quate numbers. It offers, a thriw'l 
postgraduate course and, nr cqn/un:-. 
tlon with the department of mark?, 
ine, teaches an, extremely 
fill French/ marketing scheme wfaiffl 
admits on A level quRllficata) r * 
that are the highest In the imuff 
sity. ' ‘ 

The strengths of the depflrt«*| 
of German, Italian arid Freadi iw 
such that the Lancaster Straiefl 
for. the 1980s*’ is Pot to. cal b«» 

maintain them, as the 
clearly states. While not tf 
way defending the Develop** 
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Rationalization, without reason 

nnH policy f° r Higher education selective enough. The functions of iug neutral institutions like the 
fllscussed more and more universities (and many oi-lior insti- UGC, or Arts Council, which chan- 
' rerras -of two soggy latinisnis, tmions of higher education) nel public money into activities 
'jJinaliiatioJi Olid selectivity. The remain undifferentiated ee:cept in ilut must by their iiuture be niilon- 

I*™" .U.. u/iiir inctillilinin / flinuv All nonirn rn nrn. r.mmis ll„r u'u liavii hd An mill'll 




re means chat your institution/ flimsy rhetoric. All nspiro to pro- nmons. But we have been much 
i*nrtme | > r 'seH is being closed vide undergraduate mid post- less successful in devising more 
ISmT sod— much more faintly — graduate courses and to conduce positive pluuning institutions— as 
hit die money saved will be spent research (although this last func- the public sector of higher cduca- 
« ^citing developments else- lion is controlled in practice hy the t ion kiunvs tu its cost. The result i> 
l VTe Ike meaning of t'he second research councils, except in the that the clianm-ls of cttmimiiii- 
I'.lL nn the nos it ion within humanities). All university cation through which the messages, 


tottnds on the position within humanities). All university cation through which the messnges, 
ftidhTr ^cation occupied by the teachers are paid on tihe same sal. ; of the market or of rhe politicians, 
Kfsoa recommending more selecti- ary scales and salaries in the non- . can pass arc clogged and narrow. 
hw The vice-chancellor of a well- university sector are analogous. Yet the case for selectivity can- 
HuWished university may regard Any selectivity exercised hy rhe nDt be dismissed easily. Univcr- 
ii a; a policy to concentrate DBS operates at the most general shies — and higher education — enn- 
tewiiwa In universities such as level, and is concerned almost not argue for the comfortable 
) Hi own even if this has ltnfor- exclusively, with the most efficient benefits of egnlituriunism _ and' 
1 iiDiile consequences for the less use nf existing, and planned iimnogcnt-itv and agiiinst discrimina- 
Melkttablishctl. Vice-ohancolloes»r resources ru_ the two sectms. . It t i u „ ant | selectivity in their iriter- 
[jlltctively mhy Interpret it ns a would .certainly he possible to na | values and orgunizatimi, while 
lolicy lo preserve existing stan- devise a more selective system. The ut t j le 'same time claiming all the 

I ■ . A'. am ai. art if lliie hflCf 11 n l t*CI f l A C POlllfl lIRlf .llWlfr L ..Cl. ^ £ ...i nnlr.n 


hp,. m i ii | go tn the library nnd, with (he help 

1 hp lnVIQlhlP of a trained intermediary, summon 

JL lit 1.12 T'1^3'1 Wlv up by tdeplioue-Iinked computers 

n . * more than a hundred data bases 

rnClC f)t fnD containing sources relevant in my 

vrA 8^11 V» current resoarch and writing in- 

. | iciest 5, undertake interactive 

TP 1 iP IT lift lllF* searches uuiong those sources hiiiI 

!■ v- lt< J^rll UI1 order print and microfieija copies 

nr the items 1 need. 

The development of the Post 
Office’s Pres tel makes ‘ up-to-date 
information on educational oppor- 
tunities and vacancies . available 
through the domestic television 
receiver. The work of the Adult. 
Literacy Support Services Fund has 
made broadcasters more aware of 
the possibilities of telephone refer- 
ral, and its implications in terms of 
preparation, staffing qnd tie-ups 
with other local and national agen- 
cies. 

The tele phono has been used ns 
the basis of individual tutorial sys- 
tems (and research hns been done 
on its efficiency for this purpose). 
Telephones linked to tape, 
recorders enable out-of-hours in- 
quiries from potential students amd 
staff to be stored and dealt with: 
" Hands off ” conference telephone 
units and miuiature switchboards 
have replaced the multiplicity of 
different coloured hand sets th«i 

-iauie . used ro odsrn the executive desk. 

■j‘‘ William lay lor a lecturer In one university ear 

!r n *! J nnw make drawings and sketches' 

SEE R»rly duprivatlon t.k. many gj, 'imSflJSd-' 

1 the forms. My wife, brought up in a f u waJ i n aiiothm-. With trn- 

scIlc- house with a tolephono, asserts Jl^e riwSh ^ AJS 

i llic iliHt those like me who were not, L j 011 s tn conducting meetings by 
owe.- never really com* i lo tern s Willi tC! | e p|,oiic-‘' It’s his eyebrows that 
ns to the in st m mi 1 ut. Shu is prabAbiy njfiticr not wliQt lie ssvs 
Inten- right. During nty formative years nir>rc Easily overridden. (l?or those 



rnwusnca imimiuwu * “L. v tern ot nigner coucanon m u mw i>m« united Kiimuom tout me me inner 

I via) at the expense of the weaker objections to organizing higher grn „th nr even no-growth economy up, it was tu the corner call box d j u , j, ad i USI been appointed tt. 

i-A less well-established (the col- education on such rigid selective presided over by a Government that nnc ran to summon plumber 0 new '., ost i n his home country or 

kg of higher education). Priiici- principles. The first is simple. . rfeepiy antagonistic to any exten- or physician. When there was bad ,| lt> j, treng tlt nf an interview con- 

fjls of the latter interpret selecti- Those who ore being discriminated s j„ n publicly provided services, news tn impai t, or bedside help tJllclC( [ by international couferenct 

Lmy as.... Well, not everyone is against will resist selectivity to the ui-itniu will still be trying to main* was called for. it was via the neigh- p|, n|l9> 

[ k«n cm the idea. last ditch — and often successfully. | 3 j n too manv world-class unii-cr- hour's phone that tha cry caino. To um as in so intuiv other areas of 

Sa far more attention has been The second is that large-scale selec- siL i cs — su depressing the highest he called out of class tn receive a lifc the technology 'hits Icnoi ubrac 

= risen to rationalization than to tivity is not sanctioned bv the ilCill ieniic standards— and too few pliona message caused pulpnations b e f n ,c some of us ‘have hnd time ic 

t *;Iectivily. But the second follows values of our higher education sys- popular ones— so continuing to ns thunderous as to hear at nine musler L | |C fundamentals. Overccinv 

frte first os night follows day and tent. It is against the rules. At deny educational .opportunities in J*-nt the Head wonted tu see tme ut j n „ childhood assoeiatiens uir 

:«ith similar ambiguity about the present the UGC lias tlio power to ma ,; y thousands of young and not- four. learning in enjoy the new jiq« ibili- 

, noper order of precedence, make specific grants but it is ert . V oiinir nenule. For it must never . The idea or the telephone os on ure r ,,i v „ art p f ft. There uve 


Incompetent teachers 

Sir, — Ngalo Crcquer in her article 
on tenure, (THES, May 23) suggests 
that most university statutes/ lay 
down that teachers may Only be 
removed from .office if shown to 
be guilty of grave misconduct, dis- 
gi'B'ceful behaviour or physical and 
merital incapacity. ” • 

Whv, I Wonder, 1 should tliey not 
include -incompetence iil reaching? 
It seems to me that the Government, 
.through the UGC, presents sums dr 
money to ; the various institutions 
mainly for the purpose of teaching, 
undergraduate and ■ postgraduate 


caster because of 

ate and demands some ®*n ,an • 

from your editorial desk. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. W. WARDMAN. .. 
Professor of French Studies, 

R. J. GEARY, ‘ 

Head of German Studies, 

P. L. ROSSL ‘ ‘ 

Head of Italian Studies, 

Lancaster University. 

formance of our, dudes a*. 
slrv teachers?! ■ ■■ . ■- . ^ 

The national agreement 
bation lays .do 

for the parftrtmadce _or ‘ 
duties, but ‘His . a**- 

years of a potential 4 O^y acf u*. 

Would such a fc Standarf W oB? 
able in any other P 1 ^ 

A* an academic I 
ment on ruinour.. ! P r xl® j h*.i . 
; with established feo** 1 e joumr* 
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Riuonalizadon of- courses in Rus- rarely used on any significant b(J f rirgQtlen that the homogeneity instrument for the conduct of nor- ens j er flm i niore elcinontary task? 

■:art can only be achieved by dis- scale. The idea of greater selocti- n f er education its commitmeiii a * & us ucquiring better telephone 

niminating against Stratihclyde and vily jars with other more highly l0 equa | ( BITt | privileged) treatment ! ,ine an “ effort, was toLally etiquette. 

'A favour of Glasgow. Rationallza- valued ideas ubout higher oducu- for all institutions, acts us a power- mrcign in me during my lust two Telephone behaviour may be r 
tern of medical education in London Lion, for example, the close nsso- r.,| brake on the expansion of the decades. Any notion ot_ conducting J0I|| . overall guide to personality 

tan only bo achieved by discriminat- ciatlon of teaching and research. nV slciu as a whole. routine social conversation b.y tele- but it -can be revealing of panic- 

'if In favour of St -George’s and This would probably be loosened ‘ nieacntfather noiTowtndi Plww'Vroald have bean quite hi* : charm fterJstiM. I have ar 

iplnst the Westminster. Rational!- by greater selectivity because/ rome eMt «4nlv hrimoaeneous'ivstrfn were eompreijenslbje. So would ihevidoa indelible memory of an Interviev 

of courses in the public sec- instdtucions would acquire a more ^er^aceri bv a mucli°mnTe d Worse— of providing pay phones hi schools. niany yOars ago with thathenCEG'; 

if (it, only be achieved by dis- substantial research role (tempting 'nd dare ^ Sn now when ihe ph. anp rl It igs in. of one oJf oUr ]arge5t authorltler 

i.-iminating fn favour of polytcph- them, perhaps to neglect teaching), * ' need for greater aca- home or 'office, it generates ^.pstant which was interrupted by a lonf 

"ks and against colleges. Yet Very while others would be forced to rfn m : c 'differentiation would- be far 2 nc * 11 n dignified activity, Dripping and derailed telephone convert 

I'Ulj thought 1 haj been given to the concentrate , more on- teacliing. ^' c e a" e \T ncCem. T a liberal frn ™ . lh ® bath, , muddy from the 5fition „fth the head - of an infon; 

ttwd criteria* according to which Mope is. .at stake than the meohani- 1 expansive vision of the role of g ard ®n, , halfway; thropgli the beoilf school about tbs art work 0, J® 9 
>** selectivity would he exercised,- cat I.rassociarion of teaching and mlher P /«JuMtion In modern society bourguignqn which has token her pupils. Eavesdroppmg^ou theli 

E ^Vch, t „ 0 .„, U ch dir. 

or . ‘African administrators with his formidable' reputation for thv 

tight schedules, lr the receiver can personal touch. ■ 

he snatched .from the) hook before, Perhaps some of us - could benefi’ 
the rirtgtng stops it will be. Let it f rorq telephone training witJ. 

ring? Unthinkable. . .. , recorded feedback, such as the -per- 

I once ^qad that- efforts 1 in the'.. son who invariably -begins “Go; 

1 -b« uusmnn. rn _ lt „-= rrjJies 19S0s to popularize . disposable thirty seconds ? " and never, takei 

djCOite answer - bCgBi ' B - = - j s in accordance with^ the fnterna I No* everyone, of course, will paper towels in ^ me of th? f?rm- less than 20 minutes. 

W course "in' nh* uriH'di- value* of academic society not in . accept this analysis. But surely erly . occupied countries of Europe. The rules are simple .enough 

education "s f5 ? tSoVl5 ‘ rSpois? to t>q U^iil- demSnds cve^pne. willacCcptthat some dis- faifed completely I rt the face of, They are ini porlant because thi 

-■ ™ u * - 5 - J H • -* L.»Mn, tcc.Ac wartime habits of conserving every disembodied voice can never pro 

scrap of usable , paper. Conserve- . vide the sets of confirming or. qqa 

tiunist efforts are by no means, llfying cues and responses. that ges 

new. I have long since learned to tnres, eye roovements, - facial, 

neglect the injunctions of child- expressions and whole vocabulary 

Biupuasvs, ov a generosity- , me wco wiu oniuu.. ui n>hu» . hoad to untie the knots., never to of body language convfev in face.u 

<«»urces gradient!- Yet., in the resources pack. In. Britain wq orp. embarking on rationalization— cut, always to roll, .up and. pm in , face convefsan6n. -Hence .tht 

sense our' system is' not have been very successful in devis- without the reasons. the string tin. importance that should be attacfiet 

J . But sa-mehow the idea' has stuck ro a friendly and courteous restate- 

IfT*- mn. w ‘■‘■■u j.1 t,,nt *e |e Phnne lime Is. scarce, and mertt of the number one. has Called 

‘ ‘ * 1 “ ■■■• • — h t l, at t h e insrrhinent shoiild.be .used and, where appropriate, the prime 

only as a last , resort. So When, as of the person who. has answered; 

III 1 A f r InW fl !■> Mrs II/iH ‘ . 1 _ L _ _ . 9 ‘ - nAiil ‘ P 1 


jw- questions begging tar an dvt. but the selectivity -It eprdses . 

*3°ite answer. - . - 1 ■ = ■ is in accordance with, the mternal Not everyone, of 

W course, Mn" one sense British- values of academic society not in -. accept this analysis. 


recently: d friendly callef from ' to. an enquiry, nn the part of i 
>r the IntrrtductihH* dE* Toahs in ministerial bbsitiohs„ the since there would be pressure . for DOim Und^r asked me to settle connected caller as to whether, ofli 


; hack jater;' to an early, and ; «go-] 


Su PP otlt -‘ In recent weelcs Country Indicated consideru 
House, of Comippns has been public support for some, element 
,^ ot .ri .ndW study ! by civil set-' lorn's to bq introduced and rh 
. it - Has' advo- are how plausible scjiemps . 


justified because of the by-product 
of that research in . the teaching 
function. • • 

The National Union of Students 
has become recently very - Critical 
of the standard bf teaching in our 
universities. • Its evidence • suggests 


coordinating . C0 ^LvS7me tb« l ' , 
■longer. I can only 
is because of_ fl VjJ*JJ that IMJ 
upon the CVCP. a lif 

rumours are^nOt rtU*’ 

cleut ■welling. - llfl ' t.- «r«f ■ 


that out terms of employment 
.should b?. rfe writ ten tp include some 
ntiqintum. .ssmderd of. competence 
in teqchmg? BHoujd.we not be more 

&ro©unbp Wfe to our! 'tiiatitutl-OQS rind 
,fpr ^ jpri.r- 


might r be createa ^ ^- j, ™ . 
caf closure he ¥’ * 

the rea>flUe whatw 

thbse or us who • . i • 

Yours Mthf ul.ly» 

ALEX MAIN, . ; i ■ ■ ■ . 
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overcome, * ■ ^ \ 1 

Sdrryi,' Jtiat -lifehrd.' the • 'phonj 
ringing downstairs. •’CbtitfilB, Crttn- 

ing I 






